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The Brainpower 
Is There 


By JOSEPN NORTH 

AN APPLE-CIIEEKED 
contemporary of 16 is get- 
ting ready for his high- 
school graduation exercises 
and I listened to him, the 
other dav, with more than the 
customary admiration I fee: for 
our. young. How impatient he 
> | was to finish 
and get on. 
He had work 
to do. Truly, 
he was a 
young man in 
a lire. I 
thought I de- 
tected a nat- 
ural uncer- 
tainty of the 
future but it 
might well 
have been my imagination, 

He wanted to vO to college, 


badly. He had a scholarship jin’ 


view. I have heard’ that he is-an 
exemplaty student, though I will 
sav thateI never regarded him 
as a bookworm, more, perhaps 
as a hepeat, a three-letter man 


and a chap the voung ladies ree: 


rarded favorably. 
"oe told the voung lady in the 
room, a Classmate. who seemed 
to be demurring, that he’ had 
_ decided to go to college because 
he wanted to teach. He’ knew 
what he wanted. “Don't you re- 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?” he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “Ilow is our 
generation going to learn if- we 
don’t turn out enough teachers 
to teach them?” 

* 

TRUE, he observed thought- 
fully, there is more money in 
other ppotessions, but money 
isn’t everything. No, his lady- 
friend lavdhed, she seemed no 
Alice in Wonderland, “it is the 
root of all evil, but it can be 
helpful if you ever buckle down 
to raise a family which I un- 
er is’ what some people 

o. . 

He went en as though he had 
not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into that subject. “I saw 
in the papers that ‘the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
won't we have a responsibility 
for the future?” . 

I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detaiit what he said: 
The California scientists who 
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Moses’ Slum Clearance Plan 
way to the Rich 


OUT OF NEW YORK CITY'S turbulent life there is slowly aris- 
ing an adaptation of an ancient refrain, taken from the most famous 
and magnificent of Negro spirituals. Gradually, ‘and as yet only in 
a whisper, “Go Down Moses” is being made into “Go Out Mosés.”. The Moses in: 
volved, of course, is not the same as in the original, though from his behavior one 


A Give-. 


By MAX GORDON 


Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have bee: laid off. State unemployed totals 220,000. 
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_ Inside the Unemployment Compeneation officcs in Detroit where portion of state's 220,000 job- 
less file applications for compensation. UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 
‘cities to attend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships among jobless auto 


workers. ¢ 
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Our Case Goes to Higher Court 


Judge Sides With T-Men on Raid 


FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 
week in the Worker's plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 


on our income under cover of 


jy that newspapers are __busi- 
nesses, are subject to the tax 
laws; if that means the Worker 
will be put of business, well, isn't 
that just ton bad 


He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He. did 
not explain, for instance, how an 
enterprise. which . loses $150,- 
000 to $200,000-odd a year 


can owe a profits tax, and 
where it is supposed to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
the government insisted on ap- 
plying its highly original tax 
theories to us, if could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usual manner, but had to use the 
unusual . “jeopardy assessment” 

(Continued on Page 13) 


a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 
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Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, which is making it 
possible to put out The Worker 
while under T-man attack. Ad- 
dress is 575 Sixth Ave., Room 


301, N.Y.C. Robert W. Duna is 


Treasurer, 


A = 


one 
the parks, highways, bridges, 
tummels, power developments, 
public buildings, ete., and also 
head of the Mayor's Committee 
on Shun’ Clearance. 

The cradle of the amended re- 
frain is «a small part of town 
west of Ceutral Park from 60th 
street to about 70th, a teeming 
spot with) many thousands of 
workingclass families living 
under crowded conditions. A 
substantial proportion are Puerto 
Rican and Negro families, -espe- 
cially the former. 

* 

IN THIS AREA, an effort to | 
block Moses from “burning the 
bushes” od half an acre of weed- 
ed Central ParR territory, to 
provide parking space for the 
plush) Tavern-on-the-Green, has 
aroused the interest and = sym- 
patoy of the city. The reason for 
this svmpathy is obvious. Is 
Central Park land, precious to 
the kids of workers, to be given 
away free to a_ private firm 
which. caters mostly to the up- 
per middle-classes? Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs has asked the 
City Council to examine this 
question, 

But far overshadowing this 
sattle in terms of human woe 
and tragedy is the plight of the 
6,000 to 7,000 families who face 
a heart-breaking search for new 
homes through Moses’ activities 
as head of the Mayor's Slum 
Clearance Committee, 

Moses has presented to the 
Mayor and the Board of Esti- 
mate an ambitious scheme to 
convert the area into a music 
and drama center, a Fordham 
University campus, and sundry 
other such much-to-be-desired 
projects. 

Of course, the r people 
in the area cannot i eimai 
to appreciate such blessings. 


- And so along with them is to go 


a swank apartment house proj- 
ect to rent at $47.50 a room. | 
The problem is: what is to 
become of the 6,000 to 7,000 
families now living on the site 
of these projected blessings? 
This is not a new question for 


Moses-planned r They 
have uprooted tral tens of 
thousands of workingdlass fam- 


ilies living im slum areas, at 
least half of them Negro and 
Puerto Rican for whom housing 
is as yet highly limited. 

f 


THERE ARE families that 
have been uprooted three and: 
four times. Each time they go to 
another slum, living under ever- 
more crowded conditions, A 
every. removal today means a 
rent increase under the opera- 
tion cf the states. rent controi 
law. 

Moses’ usual way of handling 
the problem is to say airily that 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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- Layofts, Thre t of Ghost 
Towns Alarm Michigan 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich. -— This small city with a population of 43,- 
$55, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the ever 
mounting layoffs in the auto industry. There are now 220,000 unemployed in Michi- 
gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 
was jammed with an overflow that spilled into the street of unemployed workers who 


listened to speakers from na- | 7 : 
tional, state, city governments. WILL THEY FORM TICKET? 
lodge Local 3, UAW, has 14,- | 
800 out of work in a membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, Jocal union vice-presi- 
dent, 70 percent of those now 
drawing unemployment compen- | 
sation will) exHaust . their 26 / 
weeks by June 1. 
Local unions and internation- | 
al Siticers, including UAW presi- | 
dent Walter Reuthe: are charg- | 
ing Chrysler-Dodge = manage- | 
meat with having a cash regis- 
ter for a heart because of this. 
they charge Dodge manage- | 
montis moving large sections of | 
work out of the plant causing | 
permanent unemployment. to | 


BOR 4@. 
® AFL-CIO Exec. Meets Monday, 
© Fuse Political Arm in Conn. 
THE AFL-CIO, six months after __- 
the merger convention, . will hold 
its midyear exécutive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4. Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 
ganizing drives which have yét to 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
foreign policy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 


tion. 
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tion drive among unionists and 
their families. 


* 


UPSTATE NEW YORK locals 
(Dist. 3) of the: United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Union were 
voting on the recommendations of 
their district leaders to disafhliate 
from the UE and mové over to the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. There agg some 10,000 
workers in the I5-local- district. 
The week before, District 4 UE 


(New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 

of UE and moved into the :1UE. 

The national UE is fighting these 

moves. The IUE says it will ¢hal- 

lenge the JAM in the upstate area. 
* 


* 


WALTER REUTHER has asked 
‘50 mayors to attend a conference 
in Detroit June 8 to discuss ways. 
to “lessen despair and hardships” 
among unemployed auto workers 
‘|as new layoffs sent the jobless fig- 
ures to a new high. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor said May 19 a 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto. 
Since then, there have been more 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a 
move for a shorter work week at 
no cut in pay. 


CONNECTICUT'S two Jabor 
bodies, as the first step toward or-| 
ganic unity, have merged their po- 
litical action committees. The 


thousands. 


Walter Reuther speaking last | 


“week to a National UAW-GM 


conference said an exaniple of | 


how Chrysler is doing this, is | 
building new plants in “corm- | 


fields.” Workers like in Ham- 
tranck who worked at Dodge, 
who bought homes, are raising 


families now face permanent un- | 


Fla. Vote Spurs Move 
For Adlai-Estes Ticket: 


employment, poverty and loss 
of everything because of this 
runaway policy of Chrysler and 
greed for profits. 

| * 

SPEAKEHS at the huge un- 
employment rally Sunday, May 
27, began tackling this tragedy 
of layoffs, faced by auto work- 
ers. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver, left,, and Adlai Stevenson holding na- 
tionwide TV debate from Miami. 
cratic National Convention: should name a Stevenson-Kefauver 
_ ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


New York Post believes Demo- 


By ROB F. HALL 


| WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary jan 


for the survival of the historic Dem- 


AFL’s Political Education Commit- 


the Democratic Party must. finally 
choose between the support of the 
North and the South,” said the 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For 
there are two Souths—the South of 
Jim Eastland and the South of 
Estes Kefauver. It is that ‘new 
South’ for which Kefauver speaks 
that is the only authentic basis 


ocratic coalition.” 
* 

THE SOUTH of Jim Eastland, | 
however, will not look with favor 
on a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket or 
on any ticket headed by either man. 


Right-wing Democrats, both North 
South, have hoped that Steven- 


WESTERN. UNION negotia- 
tions were going .on in Washing- 
ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- 
resented by the American Com- 
munications Association (ind.) and 
the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union (AFL-CIO), Contract dead- 
line was Thursday midnight. 


* 


BROTHERHOOD Memorial 
Day,.June 3, will be observed by 
appropriate services throughout the 
nation by the Railway. Trainmen. 
The BRT will hold special services 
for its departed members at its 
International Shrine in’ Neahwa 
Park, Oneonta, N. Y. 


a 
AFL-CIO MERGER in Ver- 


mont has been achieved. This is 
the first merger in New England 
and is the seventh in the nation. 


* 
ABOUT 54,000 retired ‘auto 


Ison and Kefauver would knock 
each other out, thus providing an 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat 
wing to secure the nomination of 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio, or 


They spoke from a platform 
covered with slogans; Jobs Not 
Welfare; Stop Runaway Jobs; 
Public Works Program; Soliition 
to Automation, 30-Hour Work, 


last Tuesday counted, Adlai Stevenson had won 22 of the 
state's 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 


‘Sen. Estes Kefauver had won only 
six of the delegates votes, his 


———_- — a —- ee —<—- 


| primary voting June 5, will be 68 


was onty|delegate votes at the Democratic 


40 Hours Pay. 

Acting Mayor Julia Rooks of 
Hamtramck said she woulkl see 
to it that state and Federal aid 
in the form of public works 
would be demanded and that 
homeowners wouldn't be evict- 
_ed. Mayor Gobo spoke in gen- 
eralities. | 


v, & Senator Pat McNamara 


took to task the special assis- 


tant of President Eisenhower, ' 


Howard Pyle, who said that one 


of the “joys” of a free economy | 


was the right to suffer. 
-McNamata’ said that only an 
Administration which cared 
only for the “giantism” of GM, 
could make such a coldblooded 
remark, and ignore the svffer- 
ing and tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. He reminded his listeners 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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statewide popularity 


less than Stevenson’, 


| | slighgly 


‘as shown by the cose vole—2]6,- 
937 to 207,249. So narrow was the 
margin between the two contestants 
| that the final outcome was in doubt 
‘most of Tuesday. night. 

The turmout at the polls was 
light, signifying the absence of real 
‘issues between the two rivals. Ever 
since the Minnesota primary when 
Kefauvers more outspoken stand 
on civil rights, farm aid and other 
issueg gave the Tennesseean a 
smashing victory over Stevenson 
jin that state, Adlai has sharpened 
jup his own handling of these is- 
‘sues. By the time the two as-. 


ttle difference between their plat- 
forms. 


Both are now in California where 
the prize, to be decided at the 


pirents reached ‘Florida,’ there was 
j 


National Convention. In Califor- 


Inia, most observers say, the two 


men are again expected to run 


‘neck and neck. | 
* 


THE EVEN-STEVEN aspect 
of their popular’ standing has 
spurred the campaign launched re- 
cently by the New York Post for 
a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to be 
named at the Democratic conven- 
thon in August. 

Emphasizing the agreement be- 
tween the two men on issues, the 
Post declared editorially that “these 
two men make a remarkably attrac- 
tive political eouple and that a 
rae oapoema a 2 Poms — 

ut up a powertu agdinst the 
iilegedly invincible Eisenhower- 
Nixon combine.” 


‘ 


| 
* “it has often been glibly said that| pirants. 


Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri. 


Their strategy is based on the 
old truism that while the voters 
have their say in the primaries, the 
final decisions are made by the 
party bosses and the big money 
crowd in the smoke-filled rooms. 

The New York Post campaign, 
which has growing support in labor 
ranks, is designed to frustrate the 
right-wing strategy by making the 
drive for a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket so powerful that by.the time 
the convention opens in August, 
it will be impossible for the party 


bosses to ignore the prestige and 
claims of the two most popular as- 


workers are now drawing pensions 


under UAW contracts, ee 
to a study by the Union's Socia 


Security Department. 


> 3 i 
MINIMUM WAGE hearings in 


the Senate Labor subcommittee 
have 
Chances are t 
coverage 
session unless labor puts u 
fight demanding Senate a 
action. » 


ut off indefinitely. 
issue of extending 
be dead in_ this 
a big 
House 


been 


may 


: * 
LABOR UNITY helps the strug- 


gle for civil rights, the 10th bien-— 
niel convention. of the United 
Transport - Service Employes was 
told by its president, Willard S. 
Townsend. The UTSE represents 
red caps and dining car 
on the nation’s major railroa 
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Steel Union 


KEY BARGAINING for the 

1956 wage round began in 
Wittsburgh—but was due to shift 
to New York—as representatives 
of the steel companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened talks. Their deadline is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage pattern this 
‘ear for the country as a whole. 
‘he talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms © emploving 
650,000 workers: in basic’: steel. 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Big Three’ 
in steel—U. S. Stecl, Bethlehem 
and. Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
and employ 350,000 workers 
between them. | | 

For the first time, those three 
companies agreed to meet joint- 
ly in-negotiations .with the steel 
thion, although their spokes- 
men “clafifi . &th of the, comp 
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Negotiates for Wage Rise — June 3 


panies will in the final instance 
decide independently on con- 
tract terms. 

As the two sides met, when 
the steel union Jaid its list of 
demands on the table, Iron 
Age Magazine noted that the 
stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est. on record after several 
months of record output by the 
industry to fill orders far in ex- 
cess of actudl needs by metal 
users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtam a maximum amount of 
steel at current . prices. It has 
been traditional in the industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new wage or other con- 
cessions are granted the workets. 
The most persistent report in’ the 
steel industry is a hike: of about 
$9 a ton = 3 es 
'” As the’ negotiators ‘met there’ 
“weré also'signs of a eclitie, in“ 


tim wes MOY SRS Gtr Lig tie 


steel production from the near 
100 percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry's production continuing 
to drop and admittedly slim 
prespects for a pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users very 
high, third quarter orders have 
also fallen. Iron Age says that 
if there is no strike there will 
be a heavy drop in ‘steel produc- 
tion, which means mass layoffs, 
during July, August and Sep- 
tember. : 


In any event, the steel com- 
panies hope to use the stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
Fhe open united front of the 
“Big Three” came after’ Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president’ df the 
American Stee] Institute, called 
on the industry to resist the de- 
mands of the, union as “inflation- 


ay. tron Age says tirat’ if he 
, Steel union’ really insists" on i 


070 wu beets 3D 


demand for premium pay for 
week-end: work,’ the odds will 
shift strongly for a strike on 
June 30. | , 

That demand has been built 
up in the union to the very top 
of its -long list. David J. Me- 
Donald, the president of the 
union, has: repeatedly told re- 
gional :conventions and other 
meetings that this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work.. . 


But much emphasis is also 
put on a “substantial” wage 
increase; supplementary unem- 
ployment beriefits 52 weeks a 
year; the union shop and pay- 
ment by the companies of 
entire cost of the insurance plan, 
now siiared’ 50-56. with the 
workers. The vinion is also de- 
manding. revision of “the i 


gor ba Raye ant a a 


0 Deadline 


of the number of paid holidays 
now six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation plan. 


DAVID McDONALD: «~\ 
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lf Nixon Were President — > | 
i These Men Would Have Keys to White House 


| | @ . ¢ ae s pt , i 

The Whitewashing of ‘Tricky Dick’ Nixon . 
By ART SHIELDS ; : ae 3 | 
AN EXTRAORDINARY whitewashing job was required to put the scandal- spattered Nixon into. the Vice-Presidency, 


where he is only a heartbeat from the Big Job itself. We are giving the story of this whitewashing to Worker readers for the 


first time, for the real story. has not been told until now. . . . The real story deals with the men who did the whitewashing. This 
cents : story goes back to the election campaign of 52, when voters 
learned that Nixon was on the secret payroll of 76 million- 

aire bankers, oil magnates, ranchers, department store 

owners and industrial employers 0 | one Pee egg 

‘in Southern California. .. . ! chs stare Oe ee 

Nixon's angels were well-known ap one: * 

enemies of labor, and many. were | Pe | 

war profitcers. They had been fi- . THES wasnt the crudest part 

nancing the “open shop” drive of this cruce whitewashing job, 

against California ‘trade unions, | however. For Sherman Adam's 

| and feeding at the Covernment Tawvers went on to sav that Nixon 

| 1 trough for years. And they had! had not violated the federal law, 

, quietly slipped Senator Nixon $18,- | forbidding a senator to help a con- 

235 between November, 1950, and tributor press a claim against the 
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mittee investigator in 1947, 
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Urges Second T.ook 


At Pragmatism 
~ CHICAGO, Tl. 
Dear Editor: 


The question of pragmatism 
hasn’t been churned up yet, so 
here goes: Marxists welcomed 
Harry K. Wells’ pioneering book 
which, for the first time, correct- 
‘ly characterized this trend in 
Philosophy as a weapon against 
the a in the hands MY m0o- 
nopoly capital. The welcome 
was even jovlul in view of the 
shameful efforts, recorded in the 
pages of Science & Society over 
many years, to conciliate with 
praginatism and view it .as a 
progressive trend. 

Wells, however, considers 
that the development of prag- 
matism has consisted only in an 
increasingly subtle attack on 
sciende and materialism. This 
leads him into a sectarian trap. 
Writing in the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic U.S.A. in 1954, Dr. Wells 
takes exactly the same tactical 
line as Lenin took in “Material- 
ism and  Emperio-criticism,” 
written in Russia on the eve of 
the Revolution. The only alter- 
native he offers the American 
public at the énd of his book is 
an academic statement of dialec- 
tical materialism as formulated 
by Stalin in the U.S.S.R. 

He ignores Whitman who 
wrote in “Song of Myself’— 

I accept Reality and dare not 
- Question it, 
‘Materialism first and last im- 


buing. 
Per oreau (in “Civil 4 
The rule of expediency does 


not apply to those cases in 
which a people ... must do 
justice, cost what it may... . 
Action from ‘principle, the per- 
ception and the performance of 
right . changes things and 
relations; it is essentially revolu- 
tionary. 

Concessibns by the ruling 
class under pressure have a two- 
fold character. On one hand 
they may temporarily stem the 
popular tide. On the other, 
they help determine the form of 
the next great advance. Doesn't 


the historical course of prag- 
matism involve a series of con- 
cessions to a popular trend 
toward materialism? Should we 
not, in a sense welcome these 
tendencies of reactionary phil- 
osophy to retreat and degen- 


erate? 


Under the wing of pragmatism 
are today gathered the most 
diverse philosophical and po- 
litical trends, from right to left- 
liberal. Can we, outside of an 


“5 
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siding at a witchhunt with Robert Stripling, Un-American Com- 
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ivory tower, lump these — to 
gether? Must a struggle for 
erga and theory in our work 
ring us into sharp collision with 
all non-Marxists?’ 
—H. K. 


em i eee 


Says We Do Poorly 


By the Women 
Dear Editor: 

Elizabeth Lawson’s article on 
housewives was fine and infor- 
mative, as far as it went. If it 
was intended to show a “new 
look” at’ women, to end the neg- 
lect of woman’s work in the 

ges of the DW, you'll have te 
Ao much better. 

For yéars we working women 


have felt neglected and ignored 


by our press and progressive or- 

nizations. Certainly, the DW 

as done poorly by us. The 
column or “page” addressed to 
‘women, consisting of a recipe 
and household-hint section with 
a few rare articles on economic 
problems thrown in, is an. insult 
to every woman reader, Im 
sure. Not to speak of the fact 
that the recipes aren't much 
good and the household hints 
can be obtained from = any 
braftch library for the asking. 
Where is the coverage of wom- 
en’s organizations? Where are 
the news. of the international 
woman's movement?, Where is 
the serious discussion of the 
complex problems of women in 
the prefessions and unions, in 
business; in community ead 
farm organizations? Where are 
the womea coluomists you are 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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‘day. Governor Adams had cliarge 


j 


| Its members were reactionary mil- 


| ADAMS hired Gibson, Dunn & 


June, 1952. Another $11,000 came 
later, but this was hurriedly trans- 
ferred to the ofticial campaign 
fund, when the secret of the slush 
fund came out. 

: A 


NIXON was exposed as a kept 
man, and a phony as well. For the, 
news of the secret payroll explod¢? 
ed at the very time that he was, 
calling the Democrats “corrupt.” | 

The news almost wrecked the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign. The 
voters were swinging away. The) 
Republican leaders were frighten- 
ed. But there were only two things. 
they could do. They could drop, 
Nixon from the ticket, as some Re-| 
publican papers advised. Or they 
could try to whitewash him. in-' 
stead, They chose the latter course. | 
And General Eisenhower's advis-, 
ers worked fast. They had Ike’ 
issue a statement saying that Nixon ) 
had to be clean. “As clean as a' 
hound’s tooth,” he was reported to: 
say. And then they hired a Los 
Angeles law firm, that was very’ 
close to the slush fund donors, to' 
certify that Nixon was just as clean | 
as that. 

The hiring was done by Sher- 
man Adams, former Governor 6! 
New Hampshire, who is administra- 


tive chief of the White House to-| 


| 


of the fix. And he hired a law firm 
that had been the official mouth- 
piece of the open shoppers. whom 
Nixon represented. 

3 * 


Crutcher, the biggest corporation 
law outfit in Southern California. 


lionaires. They had been retained 
several years before to write the 
Los Angeles anti-picketing law and 
to prosecute arrested pickets. That 
was during the big CIO drive, 
when Philip “Slim” Connelly, the 
present editor of the Los Angeles 
edition of the Daily Peoples World 
of San Francisco, was state CIO 
president. And they were paid for 
this dirty work by some of Nixon's 
future donors and other open shop- 
pers. 

The certificate of honesty for 


: . The report was in Sherman 
Adams’ hands on Sept. 23, 1952, 
a days after the scandal explod- 


And the whitewash was laid on 
thickly indeed. The slush fund was 
perfectly legitimate, the findings 


“said. Nixon hadn't violated the 
U. S. Income Tax Law, when he 
failed to give the Government its 
percentage. For the fund wasn't 
taxable, the lawyers said. It was 
just used for tical “expenses” 
in- bet ween campaigns. 
Such “ as aute mileage 
for ‘Murfay Chotiner (the racket- 


eors la : A. S.), -who was do- 
Sc 


Nixon. There were also) 
Aickets for’ Mr. and Mrs. 


Covernment. 

“There is no evidence that 
Senator Nixon assisted any con- 
tributpr in the prosecution of | 
any claim,” the whitewasher 
said. | 
They imade “this absurd asser- 

tien on the same day that the slush 
fund collector, Dana C. Smith of 
Pasadena, Calif., corilessed to'some- 
thing else. Smith admitted to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch that Nixon's 
office had helped him press a big 
tux claim on the Government in 
1951. The claim was for a half- 
million dollar tax refund to. a 
Smith family property—the. Red 
River Lumber Co. of | Northern 
California. (See The Worker of 
last’ Sunday). | 

The whitewashing report was 
accepted by General Eisenhower 
at once: And he hailed “Tricky 
Dick” as a “man of courage and 
honor” in a speech introducing 
Nixon to an audience in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on Sept. 24. 

® 

MANY voters were not blinded 
by Ike’s blessing of this nasty mess. 
But. Ike's peace promises meant 
more to them than his running 
mate's dirty dealings. So the Eis- 
enhower-Nixon team went in. Ike's 
heart attack followed later. And 
that’s how the slush fund benefici- 
ary is so close to the Presidency 
today. 

The whitewashing report was. 
signed by Elmo Conley, a fnillion- 
aire banker, and the senior partner 
of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. 

Conley sits on the boards of sev- 
eral big California’ corporations, 
Among them are the two billion 
dollar Security - First . National 
Bank of Los Angeles,'and the Los 
Angeles Transit Lines. Both of 
these companies have played a 
major part in the anti-union drives, 

One of whitwasher Conley’s fel- 
low bank directors is Edward R. 
Valentine, who kicked into the 
Nixon fund. Valentine is a meme — 
ber of the bank's executive commit- | 

(Continued on Page 11) 


“Tricky Dick” was drafted at dizzy | 
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DISARMAMENT REARMAMENT 


“One step, forward! Two steps, backi” (As some diplomats would have if) 


Italian 


U, S. Press, 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 


—Efimov in New Times 


left Defeated in | 


ins at Polls 


UNTIL THE VOTES were actually counted in the Italian elections the press was 


having a fine time. 


down. ) 
even went so far—before the re- 
sults were in—to credit Harry 
Truman with a major assist im 
“defeating the Reds.” 


But as in every Italian election 
since the war the Reds were de- 
feated in the American big busi- 
ness press but did very well in 
the Italian polling booths. 


As Barrett McGurn reported in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune (May 
30) the “Communists and their al- 
lies maintained their hold on one- 
third of the electorate.” 

'* 

THE BEST illustration of how 
the results confounded the wishful 
speculations of the big business 

ress. was what happened © in 
sort Before the elections the 
Sunday Times: (May 27) devoted 
a magazine spread to the elections 
entitled: 
~ “Italy Ballots: Eyes on Bologna.” 


The Times. pictured the cam- 
paign in that: city, which has a 
Communist mayor, and said . the 
outcome “will determine: whether 
the city wants to continue to be 


councils. That is, they received 
more seats than their votes en- 


Both AP and UP defeated the Communist - Socialist alliance hands 
Same for the CBS World News Roundup, for TV news reports. The Hearst press 


me 


‘wing of. the Christian Democrats, 
backed by the U. S. Embassy, will 


‘titled them to. But the riglit wing, try to prevent this development. 


Attomey General to incorporate them in his 


Social Democrats and the liberals; Incidentally, it was revealed 
who are in the Christian Demo-| during the election campaign that 
cratic alliance objected to this SYS-' the United States embassy plac- 
tem. They were threatened with the ed automobiles and other uip- 
loss of almost all the seats which) ment at the disposal of the Chris- 
ay votes oy oa i? “ tian Democrats for their campaign. 
old system. So, the Christian Dem-| There is a general. feeling that 
ocrats agreed to proportional rep-! this kind of interference didn't do 
resentation at least in-cities o ‘the government party much good 
10,000 or over. ‘because even conservative Italians 


An interesting: result of this is 
that the Social Democrats headed 
by Saragat increased their votes at 
the expense of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats. And it is widely believed 
that the Social Democrats will be 
under strong pressure from their 
rank ‘and file for unity with the 
majority Socialist party. 

This. is also expected to in- 
fluence the left wing of the Chris- 
tian Democratiz Party itself. Presi- 
dent Gronchi, himself a Christian 
Democrat, has favored “an open- 
ing to the Left.” President Gronchi 
has deplored the absence of labor— 


known as the ‘showcase of Ralian 
communism .” 


In jreporting the results under, 
the misleading headline “Commu- 
nists Lose In Italian Voting” the! 


Times (May 30) dispatch from 
Rome warned that Italian Commu- 
nists are still formidable and adds: 

“This was brought home par- 
ticularly by the result in Bologna 


which means the Socialist-Commu- 
nist alliance—from the govern- 
ment of Italy. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that 
Gronchi was elected president of 
‘Italy as a result of the backing he 
got from the Communists and So- 
cialists. , 
THERE WILL undoubtedly be 
tremendous public pressure in Italy 


where Communist votes jumped 


for carrying out the President’s 


are proud of their independence 
and deplore subservience to any 
‘type of foreign interference. 

* 


ALTHOUGH these were only 
municipal elections they are ex- 
pected to have far-reaching results 
in the political life of Italy. The 
iItalian Communists, headed by 
Palmiro Togliatti, have been cham- 
pioning a peaceful, constitutional 
path to socialism. This campaign 
is no recent development and not 
al outgrowth of the 20th Soviet 
|Comunist Party congress as the 
capitalist press here has suggested. 

On the contrary, the Italian con- 
stitution of 1946 was adopted asa 
result of a united effort by the 
Communists and Socialists for such 
‘a constitution. Clerical reaction 
land the neo-fascists strongly op- 
posed it.’ The Communists and So- 
'cialists assured its adoption. They 
‘have been fighting ‘for its fulfill- 
‘ment ever since that time and _ 
were represented in the first Ital- 


by 40 percent, making the re-|mandate—an opening to the Left.| ian governments set up under the 


election of the Communist mayor, Equally certain is that the right! 


Giusseppe Dozza,:a certainty.” 

Well, the Times said, Bologna 
wis a test case, and the results 
show what a dynamic factor the 
Italian Communists are in, the life, 
of their country. | 

Nevertheless, it would appear 
that even though the total vote of 
the Socialist-Communist alliance; 
Was maintained the Communists | 
lost some votes avhile the Socialist 
Party, headed by Pietro Nenni, 
Yained votes, in comparison with 
the 1951 municipal elections. 

THE DEFEAT of the Christian 
Democrats in Kome, Florence and 
-Venice, and the victories of the 
Communist-Socialist alliance — in 
Genoa, Bari and Leghorn, show 
how decisively the aims~ of re- 
action were frustrated bv the 
elections. 

There is a deadlock between 
the Left coalition and ‘the Chris- 
tian Democratic coalitioa in Rome, 
Florence and many other cities, 
partly because the electoral law 
supported by the Christian Demo- 
crats, boomeranged against them. 
Formerly the party with the high- 
est number of votes got a “bonus” 
yepresentation ‘in the municipal 


TEXT FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


AMONG the men and women honored last Wednes- 
day in Memorial Day ceremonies, high on the list should 
have been the name of Rev. George Lee of Upshaw County, 
Miss. For this: Negro minister who was ambushed and 
slain on a Mississippi Delta highway two years ago died 
for the preservation of our nation and the freedom of its” 
people as surely as did the Union soldiers at Gettysburg 
and Antietam and Lookout Mountain. 

Gus Courts, the Negro grocery store operator of Bel- 
zoni, related the facts once again during his dramatic ap- 
pearance before some 16,000 people at the Madison Square 
Garden civil rights rally last week. Five Negro citizens of 
Upshaw County forced the county officials to open the 
voters registration books for Negroes, he said, and “for this 
we were marked for death.” Rev. Lee was murdered an 
Gus Courts was wounded, the consequences of their fight 


to assert the rights implicit in the “Irrepressible Conflict” 


and explicit in the 14th and 15th Amendments. . 

The point is that the right to vote, for which Rev. 
Lee gave his life, still unenforced after more than three- 
quarters of a century, constitutes one of the most decisive 
issues facing the American people today. 

The nation cannot advance further along the road to 
democracy until this right is affirmed and implemented, 
a fact which has become increasingly recognized during : 
the recent struggle for the application of the Supreme 
Court's ruling on the illegality of jimcrow schools. It was 
this fact which compelled President Eisenhower and his 

program for 
civil rights legislation provisions which wall an any 
interference by the states with the right to vote, permit 
civil rights cases to be taken directly to the federal courts, 
and permit the Attorney General to initiate civil. rights 
suits in behalf of an aggrieved person. | | 

Yet last week when Eisenhower's aides published a 


list of “must” legislation which the Administration insists 


that Congress shall adopt before it adjourns in July, these 
crucial measures were omitted. They are, as White House 
secretary Murray Snyder said, “not necessary.” 

Thus, without the support of the Administration, this 
legislation is doomed to defeat unless labor, the Negro peo- 
ple's movement, and their allies, independently exert ter- 
rific pressure for favorable action by Congress. 

bviously the House Rules Committee has no intention 
of sending to the floor of Congress H.R. 627, the Celler bill, 
which incorporates these measures. The bill can be torn. 
from their protective custody and brought up for a voté 
only through the time honored device of the discharge 
petition. ~~. 
- Such a petition is being considered by Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif) and Rep. Charles Brownson (R-Calif). 
We hope they will move quickly so that the present Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to cast its vote on this vital 
measure. We urge our readers to write or wire their Con- 
gressmen to support such a move by placimg their signa- 
ture upon the discharge petition. - 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, An- 
drew J. Biemiller, legislative representative of the AFL- 
CIO, and Patrick Malin, executive secretary of the ACLU, 
have issued appeals for action by the House now. 

We support those appeals, in the tradition and the 
-_— of the thousands of tributes paid last Wednesday to 
those who have died in freedoms cause and that they 
shall not have died in vain. ae 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® British Protest Cyprus War 
° UN Pushes Middle East Peace 


BRITISH public opinion was 


bringing strong pressure on the 
Eden government to give up its 


policy yof brutal suppression of | 


the ple of Cyprus seeking 
self-determination. The Man- 
~ chester Guardian said “popular 
opinion is being stirred by re- 
sentment” against the use of con- 
scripted British veaths to war 
against the Cypriote people. 
* 


THE UN SECURITY Coun- 
cil has endorsed the Middle East 
peace efforts of Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and call- 
ed on him to continue to offer 
his good services. The UN chief 
oad he believed there was a 
turnin . ' 


* 


Soviet republic of Azefbaijan 


were executed after a trial in ° 


which they were found guilty of 
helping to frame: innocent peo- 
ple. The top defendant was 
M. D. Bagirov, former premier of 
the Azerbaijan ‘republic. 


* 

EAST GERMANY - premier 
Otto Grotewohl offered an eight- 
point program to West Germany 
leading to unification of the 
country. The program would bar 
conscription in both parts of Ger- 
many as well as atomic weapons. 


——— 


GEN. TWINING, Air Force 
chief of staff has accepted a So- 
viet invitation to attend the So- 
viet Air Show later in June. The 
visit was considered only the be- 
ginning of a more active ex- 

change of American and Soviet ° 
military officials leading up even-- 
tually to exchanging visits of 
government leaders. 


* 


INDIA’S Prime Minister Nehru, , HE SUPREME Soviet has 


announeed the dates of his visits * - 
to the U. S., Britain and West- . 
ern Europe. On July 6, he will 

fly to Washington on President 
Eisenhower's private plane. 


* 
YUGOSLAVIA’'S 


Negro Students Begin 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


_ Florida Bus Boycott 


AN. EFFORT to force the Celler civil rights bill on 


the floor of the House is being undertaken by Rep. James 
Roosevelt of California and Rep. Charles Brownson of 


‘ 


Indiana. The bill, HR 627, is 
eing held up in .the House 
Rules committee. Roosevelt and 
Brownson have the task of get- 
ting 218 signatures on a dis- 
charge petition to get the 
bill out of committee for a vote. 

Meanwhile, the Eisenhower 
administration has backed down 
on its support for the measure. 
The White House has urged im- 
mediate Congressional action on 
only two of the proposals—for 
the establishment of a civil 
rights commission, and for the 
naming a special assistant US t- 


torney' general to head a civil _ 


rights division. 

The major provisions of HR 
627, which civil rights and la- 
bor groups are most concerned 
with are the three other provi- 


- sions barring any state interfer- 


f 


GOV. EARL LONG in Louis” 


Seals On 


ence with the right to vote; 
placing civil rights cases directly 
under the jurisdiction of fed- 
eral courts; and permitting the 
attorney to initiate civil rights 
suits on behalf ol individuals. 

- 


A SPONTANEOUS civil 
rights struggle flared in Talla- 
hassee, Florida when townspeo- 
= refused to ride city buses 
ollowing the arrest of two Ne- 


gro co-eds who sat in seats re- ’ 


served. tor whites. 

Wilhelinina Jakes and Carrie 
F. Patterson, students at. the all 
Negro Florida A & M_> Univer- 
sity, sat in the only two vacant 
the bus, telling the 
wotesting. ‘driver they would 
ote it their fares were refund- 
ed. Instead, thers were arrested. 
That evening a cross was burned 
in front of their campus res-. 
idence. 

The boycott began after stu- 
dents called a campus meeting 
and circulated petitions. Negro 
groups in the city Were expected 
to meet on the question. 
groes are cient of the 40),- 
000 population of Tallahassee. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
nineteen counties have barred 
Negroes from registering to vote, 
the NAACP charged betore the 
state board of elections. Various 
tactics were cited, including ask- 
ing one registrant how many 
rooms were in the courthouse, 
and taking two hours to register 
one-person, and advising him to 
tell others how hard it was to 
register. 

* 


Ne-. 


) \ 


| 
jana reversed the firing SE Mrs. 
Winnie Clement, registrar of 
Webster Parish whom the White 
Citizens’ Council had criticized 


for registering Negro and white 
_voters alike. She had been fired 
by former Gov. Kennon. Long 


took office May 15. 
. 


BAIL WAS reduced for the six 
co-defendants of Carl Braden in 
in the Kentucky “sedition” trial 
arisin'g out of the sale of a home 
to a Negro in a white neighbor- 


hood by Braden. Braden, tried 
under a state law, and sentenced 
to 15 years has appealed his con- 
viction on the grounds that state 
sedition laws were held illegal 
by the- Supreme Court a few 
weeks ago. Most of the co-de- 
fendants, who have not been 
tried, got their bail cut from 
$10,000 to $3,000 on these 


grounds. 


THE AFL-CIO added a Negro 
aide in a top-ranking post, when 
Theodore Brown,: research di- 
rector of the Brotherhood 
Sleeping Car Porters, was named 
an administrative assistant to 


‘George Meany, president of the \ 


16 million labor group at a 
salary of $14,000 a year. 


* 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE, un- 
der-secretary of the UN, 
addressed a mixed audience in 
the auditorium of Alabama State 
College, a Negro institution, de- 
spite threats from the White Citi- 
zens Council who tried to bar 
the speech. In _ his speech, 


Bunche said that “gradualism” | 


would not solve the racial prob- 
lems of the South and urged fast 
action on integration. 


THE ALABAMA State su- 
preme court voided the convic- 
tion of Mathew Knox, 66" Ne- 
gro janitor and former coal 
miner, sentenced to two years 
in jail under the state's Com- 
munist registration law. | 


of , 
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Clothing Union Meet Makes 
Sharp Attack on Smith Act 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STATEMENT defending civil liberties approved by the convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in its windup session in Wsshington, was the most all- 


inclusive and hard-hitting ind 


* 


union in years. 


The convention also adopted a 
statement on foreign policy that 
steers in the direction aft peace and 
amounts to a repudiation of AFL- 
CIO: President George Meany’s 
exhortations earlier before the 
delegates calling for a “tougher” 
and more warlike policy towards 
the socialist countries. 


Action on those two resolutions 
held true to the ACW’s general 
moderately progressive course 
steered in this convention, al- 
though both resolutions contained 
paragraphs on the existence of an 
alleged “Communist conspiracy’ 
and of Soviet plans of “world con- 


|individual’s loyalty or fitness for 


ictment of the McCarthyite craze to' come out of a labor 


continued the statement. “Loyalty used the Subcommittee on Internal 
oaths and political tests in the Security as. an inquisitional 
selection of teachers generate pres-| chamber,” the statement contin- 
sures which destroy free inquiry. ues. “In an attempt to intimidate 
By substituting a pattern of fear the press, he conducted a witch- 


for the creative role of intelligence,| hunt of the staff of the New York 
they do irreparable damage to the Times. . . 


character of id « 
our students and the -“The Smith Act, the Internal 


learning process. . . . |Security Act of 1950. and. the 


“We must insist that the Attor- C ‘ 
ney General's list of subversive “| oval as ‘ae a ve a 


ganizations be abandoned as an ‘ 


arbitrary and unjust guide to an . é 
| THE STATEMENT on foreign 
employment. policy followed closely along lines 


"We wiust eppess te rae Walter Reuther’s latest foreion 


ranted invasion of individual pri-| Policy pronouncements, — starting 
2 trom the premise that “no nation 


quest.” 

But it is the substance and new 
content of the resolutions that have | 
real significance not some of the | 
past remnants, retained more for 
“public “consumption,” perhaps, | 
than for the amount of truth that! 
is believed to be in them. To safe- 
guard America’s rights “we must 
redouble our efforts to rid our- 
selves of the daugerous residue of 
an era of panic and hysteria,” says 


the statement, and continues: 


“We must insist that Congress 
repeal the Smith Act, the Inter- 


nal Security Act of 1950 and the 


Communist Control Act of 1954. 


“We must vigorously oppose any| 


vacy through the use of wiretap- ae 
ping by government or by private ©#" Survice” a war with the new — 
agencies.” : nuclear weapons, hence “war 
THE STATEMENT submitted ™USt 0 longer be regarded as an 
to the convention by the Rochest- instrument of foreign policy.” 
er Joint Board and chairman Ab-'| “If mankind is to be free of the 
raham Chapman of the resolutions f¢4r of annihilation, there must be 
committee who heads the Rochest- 2 system of universal disarmament 
er labor body, drew a picture of an barring all nuclear weapons which 
America. under a  McCarthyite|is based on a system of inspection 
hysteria, noting that we have thus a™d sanctions,” continues the for- 
far had only a “partial restoration €ign policy statement. | 
of reason and sanity.” The state-| In line with the assertion of 
ment took some comfort in recent) Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
court decisions, restraining the’ACW, earlier in the convention, 
McCarthyites and Attorney Gen-)that it’s time for a “new look” at 
eral Herbert Brownell’s hand. tovetane policy, the resolution calls 
“But despite these hopeful de- on the government to support the 
velopments, the damage done to rights: of all peoples for selt- de- 


law which would permit the states|our basic institutions has yet to termination, oppose “all forms of 


to duplicate Federal laws on sub- 
version. Such laws violate the con-; 
stitutional principle against double’ 
jeopardy. ... The recent Supreme’ 
Court declaration -to this effect 
must not be overturned. | 


“We must insist the- power of 
Congress to investigate be exer: 
cised within the bounds of its’ 
legitimate objective—fact finding’ 
in connection with proposed legis-: 
lation. It must not be’, used to! 
smear individuals or organizations. 
or to subject them to prosecution, 
It must not be perverted into an 
instrament of political repression. 

“We must overhaul our govern-. 
ment security and loyalty. systems, 
Although the administration de- 
clares that the procedures have 
been improved, the executive order 
on which the entire program rests 
reads word for word as it did 
when promulgated by President 
Eisenhower three years ago.” 

The statement gave a detailed 
outline of suggesting safeguards 
for individuals that sliould. be pro- 
vided in an overhauled “security” 
system, and went on: 

“We must keep our schools free 
of the corrupting influence of fear,’ 


me ee 
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THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


Brownell Arrests Seven More on Smith Act 


A FEDERAL grand jury in Boston last week indicted 
seven persons under the “conspiracy” provisions of the 
Smith Act. Arrested were: MichaeFA. Russo, 47; Otis A. 


Hood, 56; Siduey S. Lipshires, 
37; Mrs. Anne Burlack Timp- 
son, 45; Edward FE. Strong, 41; 


' Daniel B. Schirmer, 41, and 


Geoffrey W. White, 29. 
Russo, Mrs. Timpson and 
Schirmer were arrested by FBL 
agents in Roxbury, Mass. 
Strong was arrested in New 
York City, and White in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Strong was held in West St. 


‘ail on $10,000 bond. He is 


the husband of Augusta Strong, 
associate editor of The Worker, 
They have three children. | 
Russo was free on $2,000 
bail when he was arrested. He 
previously was arrested in Dor- 
chester, Mass., for violation of 
the “membership clause” of the 
Smith Act. , 
Hood, Mrs. Timpson and 


Schirmer previously . were in- 
dicted under the Massachusetts 
Sedition Act, but the State Su- 
peeve Court — the in- 
ictment after the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared the Smith Act 
liad violated state sedition laws. 


* 
IN LOUISVILLE, Ky., Judge 


Curtis refused to dismiss sedi- 
tion and conspiracy charges 
against Mrs. Anne Braden and 
her five. co-defendants but  re- 
duced the amount of their bonds 
pending trial. The bonds were 
reduced from $10,000 each to 
$3,000. 
* 

FOUR speakers at a forum at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last 
week, disagreed on America’s 
road to democracy and peace 
but all agreed that the Smith 
Act should be repealed and per- 
sons convicted under its thought- 
control provisions granted am- 
nesty. Speakers were Norman 
Thomas, socialist; Dr. A. J. 
Muste, pacifist; Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, Negro scholar; and Eu- 
gene Dennis, general secretary 
of the Communist Party. Roger 
Baldwin, former head of the 
ACLU, was moderator. (Ex- 


‘Square Courthouse. 


‘cial witchhunt. 


be repaired,” the statement goes on imperialism and colonialism,” and 
and. observes that “new dema- use the vast wealth of America to 
gogues replace the old.” eliminate poverty in the areas of 

“Senator Eastland of Mississip- the world populated by recently- 
pi, in the McCarthy manner, has freed peoples. | ; 


Gov't Fails to Prove 
Its Case at Foley Sq. - 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


ASSISTANT FEDERAL Prosecutor Thomas B. Gil- 
christ informed U.S. District Judge Alexander Bicks before 
the Memorial Day holiday last week that he was scraping 
the bottom of the last of several! —~ —— = 
barrels of “evidence” of an alleged ly followed by constitutional Jaw- 
“Communist conspiracy he and vers and civil Jiberties organiza- 
his staff have been unloading the'tions throughout the land. Thev 
past two months in the Foley see the court’s rulings in this trial 
and its general outcoine as a baro- 

The eight-week-old trial of sev-|meter of the state of American civ- 
en Communists upder thought- il liberties. They see this trial as 
control provisions of the Smitha measure of how much McCar- 
Act, therefore, will enter a new/thyism is still alive. 
and important phase this week! — It is not just the freedom of sev- 
with the defense beginning to,en defendants at stake today in the 
present its case against the judi-| Foley Square Courthouse. Much 

, a is involved here than ab- 

First step in the new phase of stract issues of law, too. What is 
the fight for freedom of the de-|involved, and this is the main 
fendants—and also for the right of | point, is whether. Americans have 
All Americans to think, speak and ‘the protection ot the Bill of Rights 
assemble freely—is expected to be ito publish, read and advocate the 
a series of legal arguments outside'reading of political and_ historical 
the hearing of the jury on a num- jiterature disapproved by the men 
ber of defense motions. currently heading the national 

Anticipating some long sessions government. ‘ 
of legal argument. Judge Bicks has. * 
informed the eight men and four) MAIN EMPHASIS 6f the pros- 
women of the jury that their pres-ecution’s case has from the begin- 
ence may not be required in the ning been on a pile of Marxist 
courtroom for perhaps two Or books and pamphlets, philosophi- 
three days this” week. cal, historical ..and political litera- 

ture of socialism, some of the books 

DEFENSE COUNSEL is €x-/100 years: old, which are said to 
pected to argue that the prosecu-| have influenced the thinking of 
tion, with nearly a score of wit- ‘the defendants. There has been 
nesses and more than 100 docu- ino evidence of a single overt act 
mentary — has failed (0 | offered by the prosecution. 
prove a prima facie case support ’ords. ideas, philosophies and 
ing the charge that the defendants aaa f one the woes 
conspired to “teach and advocate | -reatest thinkers — ideas of Karl 
re of ~ United pees | Marx which influenced the play- 
overnment by’ force and vio- wright Bernard Shaw, the novelists 
— Jack London, Upton _ Sinclair, 


Motions of acquit-'Theodore Dreiser and which mov- 
tal are expected to be presented by’. 


five defense lawyers on behalf of| 
each of the defendants. Argument), .. ;. actually what the federal 


aa 


eos 


cerpts from speeches will appear 
(Continued on Page 13) 


on these important motions and | 
the court's rulings will be careful- (Continued on Page 13) 
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was followed by suecessful labor 
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Camera 3, July 4, and Amendment . 


By BEN LEVINE 


BOOTLEG firecrackers, have 
been heard on my block, for kids 
seem to know uncommonly early 


that the Fourth is coming. Yet 
some adults too may be aware 
of the approach of Independence 
Day, for I have ylimpsed (or is 
it my too eager 
im a g ination? 
the spirit of 
liberty on TV FR: 
in a program #3 
here and there. fia 
Some of us 
who saw the 
Million Dollar 
movie, “This 
Land Is Mine,” | 
and heard 
Charles Laugh- 
tons speech to the French jury 
vider the German occupation, 
must have been reminded of 
similar pleas, so far largely inef- 
fective, presented to Smith Act 
juries ip our own Jand only just? 
emerging from the MeCarthy oc- 
Cupation, 
Another and a more. precise 
sign of a thaw in the icy climate 
ol the cold war was the Camera 
‘Three program, Sunday — at 
‘11:30 aam., concerning the Fifth 
Amendment. James Macandrew, 
the Camera. Three moderator, 
3 perestre to the wide audience 

« has won with his mature Jit- 
‘erary and. historical programms, 
oa simple truth that many people 


-__ 


Mattoon 


By CARL HIRSCH 


know but few dared to say pub=<. 


licly—that use. of the Fifth 
Amendment is not a confession 


of guilt. 


C. DICKERMAN WILLIAMS, 
author of a Fordham Law Re- 
view article on the Fifth Amend- 
ment, was interviewed by Mr. 


Macandrew to give authority and 
respectability to this truism. The 
two men handled the subject 
somewhat gingerly, as if they 
were twisting the fuse cap off a 


bomb, for even the Supreme 


Court decision wiping the-'stig- 
ma off users of the Fifth has not 
reassured .the once bumt and the 
twice shy. 

(Some say that Joe McCarthy 
is already buried, and if that is 
so, some poisonous flowers are 

rowing out of his festering po- 
litical grave, like the not so sweet 
william Jenners who, in. the 
words of a medieval French poet, 
smell as strong but not as frag- 


pant as the rose). 

And so we can have only — 
for the courage of Camera Three 
in handling. the Fitth Amend- 
ment, and if I presume to make 
some additions. or corrections to 


the historica! background pre- 


sented, it is not because of any 
superior knowledge or greater 
bravery, but because fewer limi- 
iggions on the full truth are im- 


posed by the ett 0 1 work 


for than by those who employ 
the splendid talent: of Camera 
Three. 


ITEM -NO. 1: Mr. | Williams 
told us that the Fifth Amend- 
ment ban on compulsory self-ac- 
cusation was born of the revul- 
sion against Star Chamber 
methods in the time of Kin 
Charles I. I think he shou 
have described one or two of 
these methods to explain the re- 
vulsion. There was, for example, 
the use of the “boot.” is 
“boot,” says a contemporary 
17th Century writer, was “a 
cruel engine of iron whereby 
with wedges, the leg is tortured 
until the marrow come put of 


the bone.” 
| * 


ITEM NO. 2: John Freeborn 
Lilburn, the Leveler leader in 
the left wing of the Cromwell 
revolution, belongs in any history 


of the Fifth Amendment. A Syra- 
cuse Law Review article recently 
called Lilburn . “Democracy 
Pillar bf Fire.” He was adoleua 
in 1687 of “importing seditious 
books.” He refused to take the 
oath’ to answer all questions, de, 
claring he would not be “en- 
snared by answering things con- 
cerning other men.” 

Lilburn carried his fight to 
Parliament, which in 1641 voided 
his conviction and abolished the 
Star Chamber and its tortures 
and shortly thereafter the rule 
was firmly established in the 
courts of England, and in the 
courts of the American colonies, 

“that no man could be forced to 


Has New Look, Thanks 


| MATTOON, I.—When the merged AFL-CIO last December sounded the call, 
“Unite and Organize!” the central [linois town of Mattoon decided to make the effort. 
What happened in these six months is now a proud story that you can hear from most 


wiv of Mattoon’s 18.000 residents. | 
It is a story that could be retold) each of the unorganized plants and 


announcing plans to unionize all 
towns all across the U.S.,-once| of them. 


vw thousand - ‘fold tor industrial, 


ae 
drive | 


united Jabor's 
yets going. 

Here, things began moving: 
when the United Auto Workers: 
opened a general organizing head- 
quarters. ‘To other unions. they 
made this offer: “Well give you, 
free space and plenty of Jielp if 
you want to join this campaign.” 
Mattoon, 180 miles south of Chi-, 
e:go, was a town that was hall. 
onen-shop, the other half unionized, 
but stagnant. Wages and condi-| 
tions in_ the. plants were poor. 


ee : | 
Unionism was at a low ebb. | 


Organizing 


Last week, the remarkable six-|) In “the wake of the campaign 


month transformation of the town 
Wis reflected in a ruetul editorial 
jn4the Mattoon Journal-Gazette: 


“It. is safe to say that Mattoon, 
jucustrial management was caught: 
with its plants down until well 
after the ‘Synion movement had 
geared, Young Radiator offered no 
resistance outside the plant, pub- 
licity-wise, and Kueline did not get 
their words out until petitions were 
circulated. Blaw-Knox did better, 
but all management seemed frozen, 
jn harness.” ) 


Actually, the employers here 
tried most: of the standard union- 
stopping tactics. Rut once the 
workers became convinced that a 
serious unionizing effort was being 
made, they developed a momen- 
tum that “rolled the union on” 
through plant after plant. 


A, series of card-signing drives 


board elections. Mattoon workers 
are now 
several plants, while they com- 
plete the organization of others 

“We're now going in for sub- 
stantial wage increase—dollars and 
cents bepefits—that will increase 
the pur¢hasing power of every 
family,” declared Paul Betty, pres- 
ident of the UAW local at the 
Young Radiator plant. 


Six months ago, two UAW or- 
er Reuben Peters and Elvis 
wann, came out with the first is- 
sne Of a new union paper, “Mat- 


It took three months to silence 
the skeptics and to win the first 
solid victory. On March 20, the 
Young Radiator Company workers 


the good word among their neigh- 
bors. 

One evening just before a local 
union meeting, a steward called 
up and said, “I can't make the 
union meeting tonight because I’m 
going to a meeting to help organize 


voted 144 to 43 for the UAW. | 


Then in succession came three’ 
more labor board elections and 
three more victories. One of these 
was won by the United Furniture 
Workers who. had joined in the 
Mattoon organizing effort. The In- 
ternational Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE) also sent in staff 
people to help organize a General 
Electric plant. | 


there were many other stirrings. 
The AFL Central Labor Body, 
Which hadn't met for years, came 
to life. Both the AFL and ClO 


unions affiliated and revitalized it. 


Mattoon’s school teachers, or- 
ganized but ignored by the school 
board, came to the UAW offices 
and received help. The organized 
school maintenance workers also 
raised new demands and won a 


a county chapter of the Farmers 
Union.” 

“When we first came to Mat- 

toon,’ said UAW © organizer 
Swann, “we found a town of under- 
paid workers, poor housing at high 
rents, scab shops and_ beaten 
unions. Today Mattoon has a new 
look.” 
, The Mattoon story is being care- 
fully studied by UAW vice-presi- 
dent Pat Greathouse and by other 
union leaders who are concerned 
about getting the long-awaited 
AFL-CIO organizing drive off the 
ground. 

“There's no mystery to it,” one 
steward here explained, “if organiz- 
ing just gets a good start in a town 
like this, it’s contagious.” 


— quisition. ... 


testify a himself, 

O. 4 Mr e Willlams 
told the Camera Three audience 
that self- tion and the 
tortures that it along ‘were 


SS en 
on in Ameriea at the time the 


titution wag adopted. The 
sa ped bate 
ship a elfo 
aylor's = rand In ce 
pter 7, prove exactly the op- 
posite. Mr. Taylor writes: 
As friction between the col- 
_Onists and the crown grew toward 
revolution, an atmosphere de- 
veloped reminiscent of Freeborn 
nag Lilburn’s days, and it was 
this atmosphere that the ear! 
state constitutions were adopted. 
Accordingly it is not surprisin 
that we find the privilege naaiall 
self-accusation, as an express 
provision, variously phrased, in 
seven of the state constitutions 
adopted prior to 1789... . In 
that contemporary setting it 
would have been more than ex- 
traordinary if the framers of the 
Constitutional Bill of Rights had 
omitted to make express refer- 
ence to a principle which had 
. . » figured so prominently in 
the struggle for freedom from in- 


* 

MR. TAYLOR and Mr. Wil- 
Hiams and many others have 
pointed out that the trusts and 
their lawyers used the Fifth 
Amendment 50: years ago, and 
still feel a little naked and chilly 


To Unions © 


without it. But 1 have never read 
of any millionaire losing his jok 
r being otherwise persecut 
ie covering himself with this 
“shield of the innocent,” nor of 
a Fifth Amendment Monopolist 
being booted oiit of the schoo 
system. bs 

The hard fact is that today it~ . 
ig. the enemies of monopoly who 
are forced by political persecu- 
tion to invoke the Fifth Amend- — 
ment, particularly at those pre- 
tended Congressional investiga- 
tions whose aim is not to gather 

formation but -to recruit in- 
ormers. 


If others benefit from’ use of 
the Fifth, the price, I think, is 
comparatively small. If a kid, 
for example, is questioned by a 
cop as to where he got his boot- 
leg firecrackers, he can, if he is 
a bright pupil; invoke the Fifth 
to escape punishment for cele- 
brating the Fourth. And he can 
turn the oceasion into a valuable 
lecture to the cop about how the 
Fifth Amendment was born in a 
Fourth of July struggle against 
Star Chambers, torturers and jn- 
quisitors.  - : 


—— 


———_—-— —- a 


ee me ee 


getting first contracts- in|: 


toon Labor.” Its main feature was 
a map of the town pin-pointing 


wage increase, 


in 


The block butchers 


——_— ee 


loca] 
markets joined the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. The barbers, wait- 
resses and bartenders expressed in- 
terest in union organization. 
Many of the Mattoon workers 
who are part-time farmers in the 
surrounding Corn Belt area spread 


tion industry. ’ 


TOLEDO.—Whenever vet- 
erans of the Toledo Jabor 
movement speak about return- 
ing to the fighting spirit of 
the 30's (and there ba been a 
good deal such talk of late) their 
minds generally flash back to. the 
historic Auto-Lite strike of 1934. 


This seven-week strike was one 
of the great milestones on the 
road towards building organization 
in the auto industry. It is chuck- 
full of many Valuable lessons for 
labor: today. The Auto-Lite strike 
was one of the most militantly 
fought battles in American labor 
history. The workers struck for a, 
10 percent wage increase, seniorit 
rights and time and a half for all 
work over 40 hours a week. But 
it was especially their demand for 
union recognition that aroused the 
ire of the: auto magnates. They 
were determined at all cost, to pre- 
vent unionization of mass produ:- 


At first, they tried to dissipate 


the workers’ militancy by protract- 
ed arbitration, they used the ‘red 


Pd 


scare’ for all it was worth, with 
newspaper headlines screaming 
about al of red organizers in- 
vading Toledo.’ When that failed 
they turned to naked brute force. 
The local police and deputized 
thugs were reinforced oy the Na- 
tional Guard with orders from 
Governor White to crush the 
strike. For six days Toledo re- 
sembled a battlefield. Surrounding 
the plant for eight blocks was a 
‘war zone. Tear and vomiting gas 
hung so thick that many homes 
within this area had to be evacuat- 
ed. The casualties were heavy—two 
workers killed, scores seriously 
wounded. 


But instead of intimidating the 
workers, this show of force and 
brutality, had the opposite: effect. 
An injunction to all picketing 
was met by mass picket lines—so 
big and militant—that the plant 
was shut tight. 


aon feauie cl te, — - in- 
spiring example 0 solidarity. 
Many thousands of workers in 
other industries rallied to the sup- 


J 


) 


port of the Auto-Lite workers,| 


LAMNO WHAT MAKES YOU THINK WE WouLd 6 
SATISFIED WITH REASONABLE PROFITS?” 


Toledo Labor Recalls Stirring Days in ‘34 


z 


sensing ip their bones that upon 
the outcome of this strike hung the 
fate of organized labor in Toledo 
and nationally. Outraged by the 
violence of the company and state 
troops 89 Toledo AFL locals en- 
dorsed the call to a general strike, 
A committee of 23 was set up, 
headed by Ramsey and Myers to 
organize Toledo labor for the g.n- 
eral stoppage. For ten days the 
prospect of a general strike hun 
over the city and was only called 
off through the’ intervention 
President Roosevelt. 


The role of the political left, 
particularly the Communist. Party, 
in helping lay the foundations for 
unionization in auto, stands out 
dramatically in the Auto - Lite 
strike. Hundreds of unemployed, 
led by the Communists and the 
Unemployment Councils, helped to 
swell the mass picket lines, col- 
lected food and other forms of 
strike relief. The Daily Worker and | 
Communist leaflets were widely 
circulated, helping to bring under- 
standing as to the issues in the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Automobile workers in Ford plant in May, 1941, cheer news that United Auto Workers won NLRB bargaining election. 


The Auto Workers and the Challenge of the Future 


An Editorial 
& 
MEMBERS of the United 


Automobile Workers right- 


fully celebrate the 20th an- 
niversary of their great 


union. Using the militant 
method of the. sit-down strike, 
they defeated the open shop rule 
of the monopolists, made impor- 
tant economic gains, and _ in- 
creased their strength from 7,000 
twenty years ago to 1,500,000 
today. 

On this anniversary the UAW 


~~—-raises the slogan: the challenge 


of the future. What's in store 
for auto workers in the next 20 
years? | 

Judged by present conditions 
and trends, the outlook is not 
too rosy. 


The war-time pent up de- 


mand for vehicles is exhausted. 


The industry is back to its feast 
and. famine production cycles 
despite the continued high level 
of the economy as a whole, It 
_ was break-neck production and 
overtime in ‘55. It’s unemploy- 
ment and smaller weekly pay 
checks in 56. All this intensified 
by increased speedup and auto- 
mation. 


* 


TECHNICALLY it’s possible - 


to have complete automation 
and the harnessing of atomic 


auto industry. For various rea- 
sons, including improved. tech- 
niques, the ,000 coal miners 
of 30 years ago were knocked 
down to 200,000 producing more 
coal, Shall the same happen in 
auto? 


The automation 
new, And new bold ideas are 
needed to meet it. If society 
(rather than private profiteers) 
owned and operated automation 
and atomic wer for human 


roblem is 


needs it would be a boon to’ 


mankind instead of a destruc- 
tive monster.’ But this would 


mean replacing capitalism by 
socialism. 

It's not socialism however' to 
demand that a Republican or 
Democratic party government 
nationalize the atomic energy in- 
dustry and set up. public controls 
over the introduction of automa- 
tion equipment backed by a 
guarantee of work or wages for 
all displaced workers. Yet this 
is America’s minimum need to- 
day. In this new situation if old 
party governments don’t meet 
this demand, a new government 
arising froma progressive anti- 


monopoly political realignment 
can and will. 


* 


MEANWHILE, the UAW 
workers should seek jobs via the 
peace road. The war production 
road obviously doesn’t work. If 
the under-developed nations in- 
stead of getting guns with strings 
got our economic aid partly in 
the form of our farm equipment, 
cars, trucks and busses without 
strings it could meet the job 
and peace needs of the giver and 
receiver. There are also more 
jobs in store by ending East- 


, Ue > eta 
Inside This Section 


West trade restrictions and 
sending UAW delegations to the 
Soviet Union and China to seek 
these markets for UAW-made 
= based on mutually satis- 
actory gold payments or barter 
arrangements. This is more prac- 
tical today than UAW members 
trying to sell Chrysler cars on 
Detroit's Jefferson Ave. 


The automation-atomic power 
era now before us also requires 
periodic application of the UAW 
policy that contracts are “living 
documents.” On this basis the 
UAW would strive to win SUB 
benefits for all UAW workers 
laid off since December (with 
contract restrictions waived), an 
end to speed up, winning the 
= ‘UAW FEPC — 
clause now, winning equal pa 
for equal work for the skilled 
trades, and starting negotiations 
on the 30 hour week with 40 
hours pay prior to 1958, | 

With this fresh, bold approach 
the UAW founding militant spirit 
can be carried into the present 
arena of struggle. 

Birthday greetings to .the of 
ficers and members of the great 
UAW on its 20th anniversary. 
Success in your endeavor 
celebrate the past, cherish the 
present and challenge the fw 


| ture.” 
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The UAW, 20 Years Ago and Now 
Columns by 


power in the auto industry in 

the next 20 years. A monopoly 

curb on competition in the in- 
. dustry and economic crisis can 

retard this process. But the 

workers should prepare for the 

worst. Its the only way to 

challenge today the possible to- 

reo. ; Pe 5 NO ek me 

~The UAW indicates that un- ee a eee ee ee 
der full automation, if certain wig . Bet 

economists are correct, 200,000 Mich., made history w ) 
. men could match the putput of a ‘automotive corporation in the world to terms, ending the open shop: 
million UAW members in the ) | | nl} af 


and George Morrie 
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Farm Equipment Brings Unionism 


How Ford Was Organized , 
By William Allan 
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By NAT. GANLEY 

TWENTY.YEARS after the birth of the UAW no authentic 
over-all history of this dynami¢ *ynion had as yet been written. 

But there's loads of source material for such a history: “Rise 
of the Aufo Workers,” an outline on UAW history, written by the 
late Eddie Levinson, with an introduction by Walter Reuther; “The 
Many and the Féw,” story of the 1937 Flint 
sitdown strike, by Henry Krause, with an intro- 
duction by George F. Addes and R. J. Thomas; 
“Brother Mcl.ie,” by Phillip Bonosky, ete. A num- 
ber of other books written around UAW internal 
politics are mainly factional. diatribes valueless to 
the future historian, 

Writing UAW history is no simple task. The 
Wistorian has to find objective truth in a vast sea 
of turbulent motion. We have here hundreds of 
thousands of auto workers, their wives, ‘husbands, 
and children embattled against a most arrogant 
and powerful citadel of monopoly capital. This 

Working class arm to yples over the Knutsons and 
duPonts, the Harry Bennett terror liars andthe Francis Dillon 
type ol labor Jeaders appointed to rule them. They applaud their 
first union president Homer Martin when he's progressive and ex- 
pel him after the Soviel-baiter Jay Lovestone sinks his claws into him 
and Henry Ford buys him out. 


a. it 
"THE UAW, similar to the CIO) of which it was a part, was 

one of the major achievements of the American working class_in 

the 1930s. Every important working class group with the = 

exception of the old-line leaders of the AFL played a part in 

the UAW come into existence. 

Prior to 1936, in its pre-natal period, the UAW's coming birth 
was spurred on by diverse Lorces. There was the Auto Workers Union 
led by such Marxist-Leninists as Phil Raymond and Fred Williams; 
the company wnions transformed into real unions by such men as 
Dick. Frankensteen) with his ambitious political aspirations; the 
MESA ‘with Matt Smith and his own brand of radicalism; the vari- 
ous shades of progressives in the AFL federal Jocals and craft lo- 
cals affiliated with the late Frank X. Martel’s Federation of Labor, 
the heroic but defeated 1935 Motor Products strike that I was privi- 
leged to participate in, old-timers like Bill McKie and new young 
leaders like thle Ruther and Mazev brothers. But most important of 
all—thé unsung thousands of volunteer union organizers working 
in the shops and defying company goons and blacklists as they sec- 
retly signed up union members. 

* 


ON MAY DAY in 1936 the AFL top command was forced to 
release its control over the UAW. The new born infant then started to 
o places. Credit the “Rightist” Bendix local leaders with launching 
the first UAW sitdown strike in South Bend. It won. My. local, 
Local 155 UAW, with John Anderson of the UAW international 
staff, organized the first sitdown in Michigan,. uniting Negro and 
white workers, men and women, at Midland Stee], makers of auto 
frames. The Bendix victory and the winning of seniority rights by the 
xdge workers spurred us on. My 1937 report as Local 155 business 
agent slrows the Midland strike lasting from Nov. 26 to Dec. 4, 
1936, and winning union recognition, seniority rights, a dime raise, 
the right, to. end piece work and other demands. Concurrently the 
Negro and white Aluminum workers in Detroit sat down and were 
aided by former state Senator Stanley Nowak and this writer. The 
successful Kelsey-Hayes sitdown followed Jed at the shop level by 
Frank Manford. Leading this strike for the international union were 
Reuther znd Bill Mckie. . 

But the backbone of the open shop in the auto industry was 
not broken until 8 a.m. on Dec. 30, 1936. At that moment in the 
Fisher 2 Plant in Flint Bud Simons Jed his shopmates in starting the 
historic GM sitdown strike that toppled over the Knudsons and du- 
Ponts in '37. Bud had solid backing from UAW leaders like Morti- 
mer, Roy Reuther, Bob Travis and many more. 

Let the future historian record that the UAW was born 20 
years ago because auto workers and leaders with conflicting ideolo- 
gies merged forces into a single purpose crusade to organize the un- 
Semiehiaedl and win- bread, freedom, equality and peace. 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


LOOKING BACK to that 
small gathering “in an old 
lodge hall in South Bend in 
April, 1936, ard seeing the 
UAW as it is today, is like 
comparing a powerful man to his 
picture as a baby. Could it really 
be the same? 

Some 200 persons had gathered 
to represent what was then the 

UAW, to plan 

an assanlt on 

the giants, Gen- 

eral Motors, 
Chrysler and 
Ford. 

there was, barely 

7" any membership 
in the plants of 

the “Big Three.” 

Almost the en- 
tire real) membership—of some 
20,000—was in the Studebaker, 
Nash, White Motors (Cleveland) 
and in some parts plants in To- 


« Jedo, including Chevrolet, the only 


sizable group of GM people in the 
union, 


The locals had been operating 


under separate Federal charters: of 
the AFL, under a_ coordinator, 
Francis J. Dillon, who was an ex- 
pert at stifling organization, After 
a Vigorous protest movement, Wil- 
liam Green, then presidelit, per- 
mitted what was left of those Jo- 
cals to hold a convention. 

There were many factions in that: 
little body and many ideas ‘on 


_ what should be done. 


But on one idea all were united. 
The first act was t6 affiliate with 
the newly formed Commitee for 
Industrial Organization (later to be 
known as the CIO) and to advise 
John L. Lewis. 

The basic factor that held that 
group together was a united front 
between those Jed by Communists 
and those Jed by Socialists. This 
united front, including Commu- 
nists like Wyndham Mortimer, 
elected vice-president, and Walter 
Reuther, ‘the voung Socialist, who 


was elected a board member, held | 


a decisive influenec in the leader- 
ship that came out of the con- 


vention. 
* 


MORTIMER, who had enough 
votes to be elected — president, 
vielded to the candidacy of Homer 
Martin who was already coached by 
tools of Jav Loyestone, who was 
working with David Dubinsky’s fi- 
nancial support in the situation. 
Mortimer acted to avoid a_ split. 
However the split came some 
years later when Hlomer Martin, 
hacked by Ford, led a split-away 
to the, AFL. 

Homer Martin, the president, 
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CLEVELAND-Scene at strike-bound Fisher plant in Cleveland, Feb. 12, 1937. Strike began 


Dec. 28 when 150 employed on three assemb 
grievances. S 


ly lines sat down over management refusal to meet on 
man was Paul. Miley, steward in quarter-pane]. department. First day enrolled 


lend | a t days 5,000 new members. Siege lasted 42 days, ended in victory hailed by: all: Cleve- 
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AW Was Born in Struggle 


TOLEDO-Some labor historians credit workers in Toledo Auto- 
militant organizing upsurge of auto workers. Seven-week strike in 1934 
tional Guard called out by Gov. White hurled tear and vomiting gas. T 
seriously wounded. Injunctions were met by mass picketing and general 
Auto-Lite worker catches tear gas bomb in bare hand and hurls it bac 


was ce.tainly not in a mood to 
challenge auto companies. No 
sooner were offices opened in De- 
troit than he‘ began to scheme the 
ways to get rid of Mortimer in 
whom he saw a rival. 


Martin arranged for the board 
to order Mortimer to Flint to or- 
ganize the workers at GM. There 
were about 100 members in Flint 
then, divided in five locals. And 
there was a question of how many 
of those were members of the ter- 
rorist Black Legion outfit or spy 
agency operatives. The belief was 
that Mortimer would break his 


neck there and cease to be an in- ° 


fluence in the union. 


My work as the Daily Worker 
representative in Michigan those 
days, often took me to Flint and 
I saw how Mortimer operated. He 
ignored existing locals and worked 
first on breaking down prejudice 
against the union by hecsiedas 
house visits, building up a list of 
friends and supporters, 


FE Workers Carried Uni 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While the auto 
workers carried on a bitter 
and uncompromising fight for 
unionization in Flint, Detroit, 


Dearborn, Anderson and in 
countless other cities the farm 
implement workers carried the 
call for unionization in Chicago, 
Peoria, Rock Island, ete. Froin 
the merger of these historic strug- 
gles has grown the powcrtful 100,- 
000-member Region 4. of the 
UAW, encompassing the states of 
Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, and 
constituting the third largest re- 
gion in the union. 


The heavy unemployment. that 
is now prevalent among the auto 
workers, is being duplicated to a 
lesser . degree among the’ farm 
implement workers, where cur- 
rently about 20 percent of all the 
workers are laid off. This creates a 
serious problem for the region, in 
view of the fact that 55 percent 
of the region is composed of farm 
implement workers. : 


The : remaining membership in 
the region is composed of 10° per- 


cent who are directly iavolved MM .- 


the manufacture of autos, some 17 
percent who work in plants allied 
to the auto manufacturing and the 
balance in metal working shops. 
In addition to the giant electro- 
motive plant of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, the region has 
large International Harvester, 
Olivér Plow, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Ford Thresher Division and other 
plants. While as 4 resylt of the geo- 
graphical location of the auto 


wage moves affecting all regions 
necessarily are y Saregsear by 
Detroit. In nm equipment 
field it is the plants in 


ts, the major 


mid- 


Mortimer buit up a support of 
hundreds, and many accepted des- 


ignation as stewards in the plants. — 
Soon came department stoppages, ° 


partial victories, and the workers 
were signing cards at factory gates. 
The union designated Bob Travis, 
leader of the famed strikes: in To- 
ledo of that period, also a left- 
winger, to join Mortimer. 
* 


SOME DAYS after President 


Roosevelt's reelection in 1936, the 
workers lost their fear. They* en- 
gaged in stoppages in large num- 
bers and stewards proudly wore 


the big saucer-sized buttons Mor- 
timer and Travis gave them. Some 
weeks later the workers began the 
great sitdown in the GM plants in 
Flint and Cleveland. That was the 
real beginning of the UAW and, 
it might be said, of the CIO. 

That sitdown, led in the key 
strike area by Mortimer and Travis 
in Flint and by another left group 


stri 


_ eee ee 


west that set the main drive in 
neggtiations. 

THIS was especially evident 
last year when the 10-week Har- 
vester strike resulted in a number 
of basic contract gains.above and 
beyond that reached in the Ford 
and G. M. national settlements. 


The money value of the package’ 


won by the Harvester workers was 
approximately 3-4 cents per hour. 

The Jong past due unification of 
the farm implement workers that 
took place when the Tractor, Me- 
Cormick West Pullman workers 
and others voted to unite with the 
UAW, helped to spur many phases 
of activity in Region4. One of the 
most notable results. of this uni- 
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‘UAW Has 


DETROIT. —. Considered 


one of the most advanced 


unions in American Jabor on 
the issue of civil rights, the 
UAW still has no Negro as 


a member of. its 23 member: In. 


ternational Executive Board. 
It certainly has one of the most 
active Fair Employment: Practices 


Committees, with several hundred 


similar committees scattered down 


‘in the 1,000 local unions_ that 


make up the membership of the 
1,660,000 in UAW. f 


William Oliver and Walter -. 


Reuther are co-directors of the 
Fair Practices Department: One 
of the outstanding victories won 
by the~union was to extend fair 
practices to bowling. The. union 
to force the American Bowli 
its 34-year-o 
rule; - °° 


carried on a: sucéegsful campaign . 


Congress to, dr 
“white males :on 


‘The. FEPC-Committee still has 


© 


| Labor Unity 


( z 


so 


plant with beginning the 
was hard-fought battle. Na- 
» workers were killed, scores 
trike threatened. Above an 
at strikebreaking troopers. 


pe key GM plant in Cleveland, 
alyzed the GM empire. The 
at upsurge came in the weeks 
followed. Then the contracts. 
oN 
ESE were the first of a se- 
of major contracts with the 
ninant VU. S. corporations which 
) had selected as targets. This 
} a scene I shall never forget: 
Feb. 11, 1937, in Judge Mur- 
’s court in Detroit. GM_ offf- 
signed on the dotted line, 
Mortimer, the Communist 
ymer Martin was absent) affixed 
‘signature. A few hours. later, 
ttimer, Travis, John Brophy, 
olph Germer and the Reuther 
thers arrived at the plant gates 
) a brass band to lead the vic- 
bus sitdown strikers out of the 
nts in a triumphant parade 
gh the streets of Flint. 


jome big corporations including 
S. Steel which signed several 
sks later, submitted without a 
e. But many hundreds of thou- 


mae 


nm Banner To Praires 


tion was a revitalized farm- 
or program. The active coopera- 

between the newly-oragnized 
jonal Farm Organiaztion and 


regional UAW leaders has been | 


| received by farmers and 

ers alike. The UAW has co- 
rated with all other farm 
inizations. 

* % 
nm one short year, there Jas 
n a full integration of all forces 
Region 4 of the UAW. Vhis in- 
les the locals that were former- 
Hrganized in VE. The region 

h has always been considered 
middle of the road” region, to- 
‘encompasses all currents of 
ing. 


the 


sands of workers, stuck in 
months that followed. 

The Chrysler sitdown and years 
later the Ford victory were built 
on the foundation already Jaid at 
GM. And it should be pointed out 
that in those struggles, too, the key 
to success was a unity of Com- 
munists, Socialists and other pro- 
gressive groups. - ie 

THE essential element of suc- 
cess in the next ten vears was a 
coalition of et the 
heart was the cooperation between 
the Jeft and “center” forces in the 


C1O, the Jatter then represented 
by meni like Lewis, Philip) Murray, 
Van A. Bittner, Sidney lillman 
and others, 


As Saul Alinsky, John: I. Lewis’ 
biographer, an opponent of Com- 
wnunists, writes: 

~When Lewis turned to help the 
auto workers, he saw that they 
were being ‘organized and led by 
the leftists. The leaders and or- 
ganizers of the CAW group in GM 
were the left wingers, Wyndham 
Mortimer and Robert Travis. The 
two built the union inside the Gen- 
eral Motors empire. If Lewis want- 
ed to take. the auto workers into 


forces «which 


the CIO, he had to take in their 
left wing leadership. 


“Every place where new indus- 
trial unions were being formed, 
young and middle-aged Commu- 
nists were working tirelessly. . . . 
The fact is that the Communist 
Party made a major contribution 
in the organization of the unorgan- 
ized for the CIO.” 


The breakup of this coalition 
stimulated by! the cold-war drive, 


marked the start of a prolonged * 


stagnation in the Jabor movement. 
And since then it is the enemies of 
labor who build up the initiative 
for attacks on Jabor.: Probably the 
greatest impetus for the merger of 
the AFL-CIO was the feeling that 
with unity the “spirit of 36” can 
be revived and Jabor ean once 
more seize the initiative for an- 
other swift advance in the future 
immediately ahead. And’ in this 
movement, just as in 1936, the 
UAW is in front int 1956. 


_———- @ ___— 


The hard and fast “teft”and 
“right” dines that characterize this 
union in other parts of the country 
are not reflected in this region. In 
the election for district director in 
Region 4, all of the locals, with 
two dxceptions (based on per 
capita and other such considera- 
lions) participated) in’ the “adimin- 
istration caucus. 

It was as a result of this election 


Of Robert Johnston to. the regional 


director's post, and the campaign 
carried on prior to this, that Ralph 
Robinson was appointed to the post 
of administrative assistant to John- 
ston. Robinson is the first Negro 
to serve in this) Capacity in’ the 
UAW. I > 


—— me ee ee. — 


tive FEPC 


et wrilten into the contracts of 


Big Three (Chrysler, Ford, 


Committee 


GM) its model clause against dis- 
crimination, That clause says: 

“The company agrees that it will 
not discriminate in the hiring of 
employees, or in their training, up- 
grading, promotion, transfer, lay- 
offs, discipline, discharge, or other- 
wise, because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or political affilia- 
tion, sex or marital status.” ' 

* 


JT IS written into many con- 
tracts in snialler plants, but always 
is traded off for so-called othet 
things more important when the 
hig time negotiation roll around. 
It is always included in the de- 
mands. | 

The UAW has aided in writing 
into law in fifteen of the forty- 
8 states; FEPC. In 34 cities 
where FEPC is law they have 
either initiated the action or joined 
with other Jabor groups, the 
NAACP and community organiza- 
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WEST ALLIS, Wis.—During 1946 strike, UAW Local 248 maintained 24-hour vigil at 15 gates 
of Allis-Chalmers plant. Above, foundsy workers whose conditions were worst in plant. Harold Chris- © 
toffel, who helped build local and lead strike, is slated to be freed in July from federal prison where 

~ he served jail sentence after frame-up hecause of militant union record. Old-timers say he did lot to 


* crack this stronghold of open shop. 


Flint— Today and 20 Years A go 


FLINT. — On May I6. 
1956, the Flint Joprnal carried 
this front page headline: 
“Curtice Sees Third Best Auto 
Year.” Believe it or not, the 
story under this happy title told 
how GM president Harlow Curtice 
had revised his estimate of 1956 
auto production down from 6.,- 
500,000 to 5,800,000; how GM 
employment is 50,000 less than 
when the current UAW contract 
was signed almost a year ago: 
and how new layoffs are in the 
offing. _ , 
Curtice tried to play down the 
extent of the new lavofls—but the 


‘union predicts they will be whop- 


pers—as big as those occurring at 
the end of April (just in time to 
keep those laid off from enjoying 
the supplementary unemployment 
benefits in June, as eligibility de- 
pends on employment as of May 
2). Buick alone Jaid off over 4,000 


.jn April, and was expected to Jay 


of as many again in Mav. 
* 


GM MAY be. expecting — its 
“third best vear,” but workers are 
expecting the bleakest year since 
1939. | 

All the Jiutabaloo that day sur- 
rounding GM's gala open house, 
conducted in * conjunction — with 
dedication of the new multi-million 
dollar Technical Center, could not 
erase the stark fear of unemploy- 
ment. Which is increasingly grip- 
pings this GM town. Visitors at 
the GM plants were able to see 
the new automated = machines 
which are being installed) on an 
ever-larger scale, and which = re- 
place hundreds and thousands ol 
workers. ) 

The union has brought vast 
changes tos Flint during the last 
20. years. The workers used to 
live in tumbledown rented: shacks; 
now more than 80 percent “own” 


their own homes. In the old days, ; 


some owned jalopics, but most 
could not buy. They had no credit, 
for there was no. contract to un- 
derwrite their seniority and job 
security. Now workers own fin 
new cars, purchased on credit. 


BUT the structure is 
hollow. The current cut in  pro- 
‘duction, coupled with installation 
of automation, has; meant layoffs 
for thousands and short work 
weeks for the rest. The “pros- 

rity” of the past few yéars has 
laod built on overtime premium 
pay and on credit. The hourly pay 
rate sounds .good until you .com- 


all too 


3 


oo the purchasing power of to- . 
ay’s 


dollar with the dollar. pf 20 
yoats ago. And an auto wo 
family simply can't make 


meet on a four-day week; nor can 
payments be kept up on homes 
and automobiles. 


With the seniority agreements 
they wrested from GM following 
the great strike struggles of 1936- 
1937, old-timers — and only old- 


tiniers—feel fairly. secure in their . 


jobs. But the jobs don't pay what 
they did during the production 
hoom, and living standards are on 
the decline. 


If they must, perforce, work 
shorter hours, 
recognizing the burning need for 
on upward adjustment of hourly 
pay. When the big lavofts come— 
ind they are expected this sum- 
mer-the few dollars-won in sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits will not eer to ~ forestall 
foreclosures and repossessions 
(which are already beginning). 
“UAW president Walter Reuther 
has called on the big corporations 
to discuss the Jayof situation. Per- 
haps he can get them to agree to 
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GM workers are. 


the pattern set by Bohn Aluminum 
at its South Haven, Mich., plant, 
where—alter 200 workers were laid 
off — the company aimounced a 
32-hour week for the remaining 
260 “in an effort to avoid further 
layoffs.” But this pattern is un- 
satisfactory unless a pay boost is 
included. 

After making more. than a_bil- 
lion dollar§ in profit. last vear, and 
completing the new 25-building 
Technical Center besides, GM 
surely cannot plead ‘inability to 
pay its workers more. Naturally, 
corporation spokesmen will blather 
about the sacred inviolability of 
the contract, but a reopener (on 
skilled workers’ wages) has been 
forced before, and can be again. 

Best guarantee that this can be 
achieved would be a revival of the 
“spirit of '36°- the spirit of unity 
and action which foreed the open 
shop corporation to’ sign the first 


agreement recognizing the UAW- 


CIO as bargaining agent for GM 
workers. | 
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On Dec. 7, 1937, Harry Bennet’s goons shown attacking UAW vicé-president 
Richard Frankensteen-as he, Walter Reuther and others distribute organizing leaf- 


lets to Ford workers at the Overpass to to the Rouge plant. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


' 


DEARBORN. — One of the 
most long drawn out, stubborn 
struggles the UAW ever en- 
gaged -in was to win a union | 
contract from Henry Ford. It! 
took over 20 years of unionizing by | 
workers; a strike of 14 days af- 
fecting over 100,000 people; 
deaths of at least five workers, ! 
injuries to scores, Winning a Na-| 
tional Labor Board election, before! 
the union contract was signed and 
sealed in April, 1941. 

Contributing greatly to this job- 
was the thousands of volunteer or- 
ganizers who 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, “signed ’em up.” And 
when the time came for the final 
showdown with the “Bavon” of 
Dearborn, the man whom Hitler 
and Mussolini decorated and ad- 
mired, it was these thousands of 
workers who marched from build- 
ing to building in the giant Rouge 
plant, welding the doors behind 
them and really “shutting her up” 


in April, 1941. 

They were the ones who became 
the first ‘shop stewards .(one to 
every 25 workers). They serviced 
the rank and file in these early 
days of one year contracts and 
settling beefs right on the job—or 
else. : 


| 


* 


THE HISTORY of unicnizing 
Ford's is the history of these thou- 
sands of men and women, white 

and Negro, native born, forei 
born. They fought violence 
Ford, that was carried out by his 
murderous Service Depa ‘tment un- 
der Harry Bennett. The volunteer 
organizers despite that rang thou- 
sands of doorbells, climbed mil- 
lions of steps, delivered uncount- 
able speeches on “Why the Union.” 
Hundreds of them were fired for 
as long as eight years. 

Back in 1932 when the hungry, 


jobless workers marched on _ the 


Walter Reuther® (1) 


Ford Rouge plant, led by the Auto 
Workers Union, Unemployed 
Councils and members of the 
Communist Party, 
met them, five died, scores were 
wounded. Many of those wounded 
onto later become volunteer or- 
ganizers. 
: * 

IN 1937 FORD servicemen at- 
tacked Walter Reuther, Bob Kan- 
tor, Dick Frankensteen, Tony Ma- 
rinovich and 56 other leaflet dis- 
tributors at historic Gate 4 Over- 
pass. Despite the company insti- 
gated violence and continuoys in- 
timidation right up until 1941 
when the contract was signed, the 
workers never gave up. 

Behind the bod of “Unionism 
Not Fordism” and this program, 
they won. Here was their de- 
mands: 

Higher Wages and Better Work- 
ing Conditions. Stop Speedup by 
Union Supervision. Six Hour Day, 
$8 Minimum Pay. Job. Security 
Through Seniority Rights. End of 
Ford Service System. Union Rec- 
ognition. Organize’ and Be Recog- 
nized. | 

No one will ever forget how 
Dearborn was brought back into 
the U. S. and made to live again 
under the U. S. Constitution and 
Bill of Rights by the work of these 
men and women. It happened thus; 
Ford acting through his hand- 
picked Dearborn police chief, Carl 
Brooks, arrested unionists passing 
out leaflets in a futile attempt to 
stop.unionization. The union in a 
test case sent hundreds to the 
gates and the patrol wagons could 
not carry them all way. It went all 
the way to the U. S. Supreme 


Court and the union won. 
7 * 


TODAY, Mayor Orville Hub- 
bard seeks to keep Dearborn out- 
side again of the U. S., by op- 
posing the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation. He puts 
himself just like old Henry used to 


. and Dick Flenkbasicen 
“Battle of the Overpass” at the Ford Rouge plant. 


outside the Constitution and he 


¥ 


efter. the 1937 
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Ford Workers 
UNIONISM NOT FORDISM 


Nee ie the time (oe Organise! 
The Wagner Bill is behind you! 


the United Autemetite Workers Union’ | 
JOIN ROW IN TRE MARCH AND WIN: 


Organize and be Recagnized - JOIN NOW! |: 


vor Meteor | Mictigne Avemee a( A déteon 
| tx ford Bbers |) Verner Mighway West, ond Lawndale 
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; Seen ap ot Union M odqmarters fer Ford Woerkom or ot ong 
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The leaflet that made history, 
the UAW's appeal to Ford work- 
ers to organize in Dec. 1937. 


refuses to grant Negro people 
their rights. The worker of Ford 
just like in 1941, will again have 
to put the record straight, includ- 
ing Hubbard. 

The victory of Ford workers in 
1941 provided the first union shop 
in auto history. Some of the pioneer 
organizers whom we remember at 
time, of writing who played a role 
in organizing Fords, we pay tribute 
to them, living or dead; 

Percy Llewellyn, Paul St. Marie, 
Florian Capata, Joe Billups, Veal 
Clough, Charlie Regan, Bill- Mc- 
Kie, Frank Manfred, Ruben Mar- 
diros, Bill Grant, Jim Couser, Tom 
Jelley, Pat Rice, “Gravy” Jones, 
Lloyd Jones, Ed: Lock, John Gallo, 
Nelson Davis, Jack Lawson, “Big” 
Mike, H. Robinson, M. Hraber, 
Tony Marinovich, Louie Leny and 
many others. Women who aided 
the union during these critical days 
were Mrs. Robertson, Jelley, ,Rose 
Billups, Couser, Tillie Capata and 
others. 

Norm Smith, organizer sent by 
Mine Workers leader John L. 
Lewis played an important part as 
did Mike Widman, in charge dur- 
ing the period just before the 1941 
strike and during the strike. 

Hundreds more are still alive 
and some day when that history is 
written about Ford, their names 
will be recorded. 


" Subscribe to 


The paper which fights for peace, 
Negro rights, and a square deeal 
for Labor. | 
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Goon violence failed to stop Ford organizing drive. A victory chapter in the 
story shown above. In April, UAW celebrates winning NLRB bargaining election 
at Fords. Holding sign, left to right, Michael Widman and R. J. Thomas. 
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Active in Politics Since ‘37 


DETROIT.—Political ac- 
tion by the young UAW 


back in the 1937 election 
campaign in Detroit and 
other previous city elections, 
saw men like Walter Reuther, 
R. J. Thomas, Tracy Doll, Mau- 
rice Sugar, Bill McKie, and 
others ran for city council. They 
ran with men like Chief Probate 
Judge Patrick H. O’Brien, who 
ran for Mayor on Labor tickets. 

This groundwork laid the bas- 
is for the great political action 
work of the union now, that has 
just culminated in a 3,000 dele- 
gate confab in Washington, D. 
C. The auto workers in America 
now are in the vanguard of the 
labor movement on PAC and 
Civil Rights. 

In Michigan the half a million 
member UAW here has done- 
yeoman service in helping build- 
a New Deal coalition of Demo- 
crats, Labor, Negro, farm, com- 
munity organizations. 

A liberal Democrat state Ad- 
ministration is in office. Some 
51 labor backed Dems sit in the 
State Legislature and 13 in the 
State Senate. 


PAC working with other forces 


has elected a Negro and a Jew-— 
ish citizen to the Detroit Board 

of Education for the first time. 

A Negro pea sits on the Cir- 

cuit bench, and now a former 

UAW organizer, George Ed- 

wards, has been appointed a Mi- 

chigan State Supreme Court 
Justice. 

In Detroit 1,200 precincts 
have two CIO members in each 
precinct as election workers 
with a similar form of organiza+ 


tion in wards and precincts in 
many other cities. ~— 

“Family” PAC _ conferences 
have been held to teach _house- 
wives how to participate In PAC 
work, while the husband baby- 
sits, or you see the entire family 
going out to canvass or work in 
the precincts. — 

Ten Negroes have been elect- 
ed also to public office in Mi- 
chigan with the possibility that 
this will be doubled in 56. Mi- 
chigan has elected its first Ne- 

Congressman, Charles Diggs, 

r. It has a Negro woman run- 

ning for Congress this - year, 
State Senatof Cora Brown. 
Many men and women of Jabor 
pes run this year for public of- 
Ge. 
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- was badly beaten by goons for distributing union literature,’ 


They Cook It Differently 


By JO LYNNE 


(Federated Press) 

YOU may.say Americans think 
alike, dress alike, and eat alike 
but the results of a survey of eat- 
ing habits in three widely sep- 
arated cities show great varia- 
tions in food preference and ways 
of preparation, as well as similari- 
ties, ‘all 

The cities chosen by the gov- 
ernment survey were Birming- 
ham, Ala., Indianapolis, “and 
Everett, Wash. The homemakers 
told interviewers how they use 
eggs, milk, table fats, sugar and 
selected vegetables. - -Thev also 
discussed home baking, frying, 
pressure cookers, and other pro- 
cedures. 

What they found is. not only 
interesting to. homemakers but 
of value to nutritionists for evalu- 
ating diets, and to food produc- 
ers, processors, and marketers 
who slant their business toward 
the home kitchen. 

EGGS AND MILK 

Whether they Jive in a large 
industrial city, north or south, 
or in a small ciltv in a farming 
region of the northwest, home- 
makers serve eggs to their fam- 
ilies in much the same pattern. 
They serve an average of seven 
eggs per person a week, usually * 
as whole cooked egys rather than 
in cakes’ or other dishes, and 
usually at breakfast rather than 
at other meals. Fried eyys are 
most often served. 

As for: milk, though all fabn- 
ilies. use it, persons in all age 
groups drink Jess milk than ex- 
perts recommend. In several age 
groups the amount of milk is 
so far below that recommended 
that they could hardly get: the 
milk quota from milk, ice cream 
or @ther dairy foods away from 
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home to make up the deficiency. 
Adolescents who need at least 
a quart of milk a day fare the 
worst. Many adults are also 
a the low users. rape | 
ham families use less fresh mi 
and more buttermilk than in 
other cities studied. They also 
use more nonfat dry milk, evap- 
orated milk, and buttermilk. 
Evaporated milk is most used 
in coffee and tea. Small families 
are more likely to use fresh milk 
only. Large families use the most 
chocolate milk, probably because 
of its popularity with children. 


POTATOES, CABBAGE, 
TOMATOES 


Indianapolis families and those 
in Everett, Wash., use more po- 
tatoes than those in Birming- 
ham but in all three cities they 
are served mashed rather than in 
other ways. Cabbage is served 
more often raw than cooked, as 
recommended by nutritionists 
for the vitamin Birmingham 
and Everett families like Carrots, 
raw in. Birmingham and more 
often cooked in Everett. 

Canned tomatoes are generally 
served in cooked combination 
dishes. Perhaps ‘the cooks don’t 
know that the extra cooking 
means heavy loss of vitamin C, 

Families: in the three cities 
show great contrasts in home 
baking. The greatest variety of 
home-baked goods is prepared in 
Everett — cake, griddle .cakes, 
pies. and cookies. Most Birming- 

am homemakers bake quick hot 
breads, chiefly biscuits and corn- 
bread, at least once a week, In- 
dianapolis women do the Jexst 
home baking. 


RICE AND 
POOR CONTRASTS 


Home use of foods differ less 
between income groups than 
from city to city. The survey 
shows, however, that higher- 
income families use less potatoes 
but when they do use them they 
usually bake them. Richer fam- 
ilies also use more: fresh whole 
milk and also more fresh skim 
milk. They use more prepared 
mixes for baking and use pres- 
_sure cookers more often for car- 
rots and potatoes. 


This was a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture survey. It is ob- 
tainable for 50 cents under the 
title Household Practicés- in the 
Use of Foods, A-I Bulletin 146, 
from Superintendent of Docu- 
ment, U. §. Government Print- 
tc Washington 25, 
) | 
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B There’ s Hope for Help 
B To the Retarded Child 


By Federated Press 


CONFIDENCE in the future 
was recently expressed jn an 
area of medical science which 
in the past has so often evoked 
only a feeling of hopelessness 
and helplessness—the problem 
of retarded children. 

The optimistic. note was 
sounded at a national institute 
arg sponsored by the New 

‘ork Medical College and the 
National Association for Retard- 
ed Children. ‘The © scientific 
-meeting was. discussed in the 
medical weekly, Scope. Reports 
from experts in the field indi- 
cated many promising gains in 
diagnosis and treatment of men- 
tally handicapped younysters. 


One of the grounds for this. 


optimism was® stated by Dr. 
Joseph Wortis, director of pedia- 
tric psychiatry at the Jewish hos- 
pital of Brooklyn, who rneted 
that doctors can now. success- 
fully treat four different tvpes of 
mental retardation: cretinisim, 
which is the stunting of both 
mental and physical growth be- 
cause of severe thyroid detici- 
ency; two inborn metabolic de- 
fects; and retardation caused by 
incompatability of the-Rh_ fic- 
tors in the blood of the ‘parents. 


Of course, these four «are 
among hundreds of different 
causes of mental retardation. 
Still the advances in the field 
were sufficient to enable Dr. 
Wortis to say: 


“It can be confidently ex- 
pected that, with modern. tech- 
nological developments. many of 
these will be tracked down and 
methods of prevention and treat- 
ment evolved for them.” | 


PARENTS MUST BE TOLD 
THE SCORE 


- Among the most important 
needs in the approach to the 
problem of reuurded children is 
what one speaker at the meetin 
described as “parent counseling. ° 
This is particularly essential 
since. many retarded children 
who in past years were institu- 
: tionalized are now being treated 
at home. Making parents under- 
stand the cause of mental re- 
tardation and above all making 
them realize that they are in no 
way responsible for their child's 
condition, is often, the first step 
in assuring riper ‘eare and de- 
velopment of the voungsters. 


The doctors who. discussed 
the problem agreed that being 
frank with the parents. is essen- 
tialh When a mother or father 
asks questions about a child's 
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tee, that determines its labor poli- 


cies. ‘ 
This bank is tops in the Los An- 


‘Lockheed’ and Douglas Aircraft 


-|firms that get hundreds of millions 


in war orders. And it domiates the 


anti-labor drive os well, 


THE open shop. drive is con- 
ducted more cautiously now with 
the help of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
which Nixon hel to write. But 
it was crude and open when Gib- 
son, Dunn & Crutcher wrote the 
anti-picketing law. 

That was in the late 1930s. The 
plot was fully exposed Jater by 
the Senate Committee on Civil 


F. LaFollette. 

The Senators reported that Gib- 
son, Dun & Crutcher was_ hired 
to draft the anti-picketing Jaw b 
strikebreaking organization called 


Southern-Californians, Inc. But the 
money fo finance this outfit came 


Liberties, headed by Sen. Robert} 


| 


future—his chances of marrying 
and having children, of hoiding 
a job, of taking care of himself— 
the questions should be an- 
swered on the basis of the. indi- 
vidual case, Pat answers are at 
best useless, at worst dangerous. 


One of the pat answers that 
was raked over the coals by the 
doctors is the telling of parents 
that their children are sufferin 
from “emotional blocks,” cal 
that psychiatric treatment not 
only 1 the child, but also for 
the rents, should be em- 
ployed. Emotional problems are 
one thing; and mental retarda- 
tion is another, the doctors as- 
serted. It is important to dif- 
ferentiate sharply between the 
two in diagnosis and in _ the 
treatment which follows. 


EARLY DIAGNOSIS 
IS IMPORTANT 


Most mental retardation 
children stems from three prin- 
cipal groups of causes: (a) pliysi- 
cal disturbances which affect 
the embryo before birth; (b) in- 


jury at birth; and (c) encephali- 
tis in the new born; a disease 
_condition caused by _ either 


in 


sams or allergies which) may 
result in inflammation and daim- 
age to brain tissues. Early diag 
nosis of any of these conditions 
may prevent mental retardation. 


What about the child wio 
actually is mentally retarded? 
Can anything be done for him? 
In the vast majorily of cases, 
the answer to this question is, 
ves. IJn_ his presentation, Dr. 
Wortis had this to say: “Fortu- 
nately most mentally retarded 
children are miklly retarded and 
can. usually find some place for 
themselves in the normal adult 
community. 


The doctor estimated that 50 

recent of all retarded children _ 

all into the “mildly” to “mod- 
erately” backward group. It is 
these children who can be most 
helped. ‘They can often be 
taught to care for themselves 
and to perform simple jobs 
which may mean self-support in 
adult life. Doing this job re- 
quires cooperation among many 
professional groups, inchiding 
the family doctor, the spegialist, 
the teacher, the physe ‘al the Tape 
ist, the social worker and others. 
Above all, the assistance of un- 
derstanding. parents is necessary. 


THE WHITEWASHING OF ‘TRICKY DICK’ NIXON 


from a special Chamber of Com- Nixon's angels sits on this bank. were contributed by many other 
merce fund. And $59,000 of this. board with Norman Chandler, the' Nixon donors. 


strikebreaking fund was put up| 
‘by the Los Angeles banks, with} 


| Times-Mirror 


ublisher. : 
Publisher Chandler's brother-in- 


the Security-First Bank furnishing law, John J. Garland, a millionaire 


Igeles world. It dominates the giant) nearly $25,000 of the labor-busting | 


appropriation. 


MUCH of the rest of this strike- 
breaking fund came from twa other 
banks, with which three Nixon 
angels are connected as directors. 


One is the $400,000,000 Citi-| 


zens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, on whose board sits | 
Earle M. Jorgensen, a member 


of the executive committee of the 
big Northrop Aircraft Co., who 


contributed to the slush fund, and 

Kenneth T. Roberts, another 
rich Nixon donor. 

More Southern Californians, 
Inc., money came from the .pow- 
erful Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, which is very close 
to the Los ‘Angeles Times-Mirror 


interests. 
J. Renton Van Nuys, one of 


financier, is another ‘Nixon donor. 


Other Southern California funds 


THE actual drafting of tlie vi- 
cious anti-picketing law, under 
which dozens of. trade unionists 
were arrested, was done by another 
member of the Nixon whitewash- 
ing firm. 

This mouthpiece of open “ir 
slavery was attorney Herbert ¥ 
Sturdy. Sturdy is a director of an 
aircraft parts firm—the Menasco 
Manufacturing Co., which makes 
landing gear for military planes. 
Its biggest customer is the Con- 
solidated - Vultee Corp., which 
makes H-bomb planes. 

Attorney Sturdy not only draft- 
ed the anti-picketing law. He also 
helped prepare the Southern Cali- 
fornians demand for a federal in- 
junction against the CIO. ) 

Much of hig work came to 
naught, however, when the courts 
threw out the anti-picketing law. 


NEXT: sxoeieiies Nixon's Angels 
and the .Fascist Farge 
ers. 
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'.. Lesson to Give a 


A Fair Chance!’"— Dale Long 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE TALL LEFTHANDED kid named Dal 


e Long played baseball, basketball and 


football at Adams (Mass.) High School, was good at all of them, but he wanted to be a 
big league baseball player. It took 10. years and 12 towns to finally make it, and ycu would 


not want to count the rickety. 


bus rides, train jumps, cheap 
hurried meals, flea bag hotels, 
bruises, aches and discourage- 
ments on the way. 

The kid left high school in 
(1943 at I7 when he enlisted 
in the Navy. After five months 
overseas duty, he was mustered 
out in. 1944,. played one game 
Jate that season for the Mil-i 
waukee Brewers of the Amer- 
ican Association, going a nervous 
4 for 0 and the next spring 
really started atthe bottom of 
the ladder, with Linga of the 
Olio State League, a Class D 
League (one of the 27 minor 
leagues to fold up under the 
jimpact of unregulated TV) . 

The top of the ladder came 
last week at Pittsburgh when 
3) years old Dale Long, of the 
Pirates clouted a low curve by 
World Champion — Brooklyn's 
- Carl Erskine into the right field 


seats-and 32,000 fans, the largest - 


Forbes Field crowd in six years, 


stood and cheered so incessantly | 


that after Long had gone into 
the dugout the game couldn't 
continue until he came out and 
tipped his hat. It was his eighth 
home run in eight games, add- 
ing one more to the new big 
league record he had set in Phil- 
ly the game before, and ne 
to his Nat'l League lead in roun 
etrippers. He also led in just 
about every other batting de- 
partment worth mentioning, and 
the combination of his electrify- 
ing slugging and good pitching 
had the tailend Pirates setting 
their sights far higher than they 
had dreamed this spring. 

But it was a long way... 

o 2 e 

THE KID did well at Lima, 
hitting .306, hitting. five homers, 
and stealing 17 bases. It was up 
the line to Columbia: (S.C.) ol 
the Sally League in 1946 but 
after only six games the mys- 
terious- strings were pulled and 
he was down to Class C, with 


Bowls ‘Em Over 


= 


LUCILLE NOE of Akron, 
Ohio, @ hot bowling center, ran 
up a total score of 708 in a 
three game series to win the 
Women’s International Bowling 
Conference at Miami. 


AX 


the nice touch... 


A reporter with the 
Dodgers in Pittsburgh re- 
veals that two opposing 
players. went out of their 
way to congratulate Dale 
Long on his homer hitting 
streak. They were Philadel- 
phia pitcher Robin Roberts 


after the game in which 


Long hit his 7th, and Brook- 
lyn star Jackie Robinson 
after the 8th. “I was thrilled 
when Robby came in the 
clubhouse,’ Long told the 
Dodger reporter. 


— 


Class 


Ogden, Utah of the Pioneer 
League, where he belted a good 
330. 

It was the same sort of thing 
next year, 16 games with Provi- 
dence of the Class B New Eng- 


land League, hardly a true test 


—he hit .286 with 2 home runs— 


and down to Oneanta of the 
C  Canadian-American 
League, where he again batted 
over the .300 mark which means 
prométion. 

The next season, 1948, his 
contract was bought by the 
Red Sox and he was moved to 
Lynn in. the New England 
League, where he stayed all 
year for a change and hit .302 
with increasing power, repre- 
sented by 119 runs batted in 
and 18 homers. Aged 22, he 
must have wondered what it 
took to get a look higher up, for 
he was drafted out of the East- 
ern by Detroit's Williamsport 
team in the Class A Eastern 
League, looking for a first base- 
man who could whack Class A 
pitching. A mite puzzled, he 
slipped to .288, still a good fig- 
ure and the Class A merry-go- 
round continued when the Yank- 
ees Binghamton farm drafted 
him for 1950. Here Dale in- 
creased his power output with 
130 runs batted in and 25 
homers on a .286 average, but 
the Yanks apparently didn't 
think enough of him to protect 
him from the draft and Pitts- 
burgh grabbed him. : 


The big time at last, at the 
age of 25, with his first real 
salary, the big league $5,000 
minimum? Well, yes, but net 
for long. (With a small L.) When 
he reported to the Pirates 
Branch Rickey decided to try 
to make him the first left- 
handed catcher in 50 years of 
baseball to get a long ball hit- 
ter behind the plate. A good 
fielding first baseman, Dale was 
still ready to try an g. He 
worked out steadily behind the 
bat, but it didn’t pan out, he 
was not a catcher, and after 
having come to bat only 12 
times. in 10 games the Pirates 
waived him to the St. Louis 
Browns in the American League. 


. 


OVER IN ST. LOUIS with 
the Browns in mid-season of 
1951, the confidence-jarred Long 
did not get going. After 34 


. 


games in which he hit .238, he 
was 2 It often takes 
good 4 ar stars at least that 
long to hit their stride. In light 
of his belated development as a 
hitting star, one must wonder 
what the Browns (who become 
the Orioles later) might have 
come up with had they stuck a 
while with the 25 year old power 
hitter and let him gain experi- 
ence and confidence. What did 
they have to lose? Surely they 
werent fighting for the pennant? 

So it was back down to the 
minors in 52, with New Orleans 


in the Double A Southern Asso- ~ 


ciation, a Pirate farm. There, 
though he didnt hit for the 
averages, he led the league in 
runs batted in with 128 and 
crashed. 33 home runs. He was 
moved up a notch to Hollywood 
in the Pacific for 53, where he 
played for Bobby Bragan, his 
present manager, for the first 
time. After a month he was hit- 
ting poorly, worrying about the 
conditional contract he was un- 
der, and dreading a return to 
the lower minors and lower pay. 
He had a wife and child now. 
Bragan, he reports, told him to 
forget about the conditional con- 
tract, relax and play ball, the 
first base job was his. He 
promptly proceeded to tear the 
Pacific Coast League apart with 
35 homers, 116 rbis and won the 
league's’ Most Valuable Player 
award. 


This of course, brought him 
up tor a REAL major league 
trial. Oh, yeah? Pittsburgh had 
just dealt off Ralph Kiner in a 
much criticized deal with Chi- 
cago which brought them first 
baseman Preston Ward, and nat- 
urally they had to play. Ward. 
Also, Long was a valuable asset 
for the Hollywood franchise. So, 
at the age of 28, the discourag- 
ing word came to Dale Long, 
MVP in the top minors. He was 


being held down another year. 
* 


HE DIDN'T HAVE quite so 


good a vear with Hollywood in 


‘O4, partly because of a cyst on 
his back which required minor 
surgery, but he was still a big 
slugger with 27 homers, 5 triples 
and 23 homers in 129 games. 
In the meanwhile, the Pittsburgh 
situation had gotten worse. In 
the spring of 1955, the 29 year 
old Long reported to the Pirates’ 
spring training camp at Fort 
Mvers and Branch Rickey told 
him this was his last chance. A 
Pittsburgh reporter tells what 
happened. 

“Last chanée?,” the mild man- 
nered Dale exploded, “This is 
actually my FIRST chance. One 
year I was a lefthanded catcher 
and it never worked out. Each 
spring I'd come to camp and 
wait for the day when they'd 
send me back. And: they never 
dissapointed me!” 


He was on the bench for the : 


first 8 games, all of which the 
Pirates lost, Then he moved in, 
cracked out four hits to spark 
the Bucs’ first win of the season, 
wound up the cellar team’s lead- 
ing hitter with .291, leader in 
rbis with 79, tied Willie Mays 
for the league leadership in 
triples and was clearly the 
Pirates’ most valuable player. 


This year, at 30, he is a feared © 
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RON DELANY, : Villanova 


soph from Ireland, shown fin- 
ishing the 4.09 mile with which 
he beat Oxford of England in 
the distance medley relay at the 
Penn Relays. It does not always 


depress an Irishman to beat 
Englishmen. 


SWIMMING CHAMP Shel- 
ley Mann of Arlington, Va. is 
shown in the official U. S. wom- 
en's outfit for the Olympic 
Games in Australia. It is a blue 
and white wool tweed jacket, 


matching cap, navy blue skirt 
and red shoulder bag. 


PINPOINTS YAWKEY. JIMCROW 


Don’t Blame Ted for Sox Ils, 
Fan Homer Chase Tells Paper 


(Ed. Note—Baseball fans will be interested in the hard hitting 
letter published in the Concord, N. H., Daily Monitor and N. H. 
Patriot by prominent New Hampshire progessive Homer B. Chase. 
The following is a reprint from the New Hampshire paper.) 


THE CUSTOMERS WRITE 

Homer B. Chase of Hillsboro, 
doesn’t like Portsmouth Bob 
Kennedy's estimate of Ted Wil- 
liams. 

In a letter to the Galley this 
week, the Hillsboro baseball 
fan writes: 

“I think Kennedy is off base 
when he criticizes Williams, 
now suffering from an_in- 
jury... . In my opinion. Wil- 
liams, who is blamed by Ken- 
nedy for the failures of the Red 
Sox since 1946, has been one 
of the greats of baseball, and 
the Red Sox didn’t show much 
last year until he came back to 
the lineup. 

“Tse Sox fail because they 
have no reserves. They delib- 
erately exclude the Negro and 
Latin-American ball players. 
This gives them a choice of .80 
per cent or less to choose from 
and they just don't have the 
players when it comes to a 


showdown in September or late . 


August. 
“Joe Cronin and Tom Yaw- 


key turned ‘down Jackie Robin- 


slugger all over the circuit and 
has already put his name in the 
record books with the most home 
runs in consecutive games. Still 
anxious to learn, he says a bat- 


ting tip from George Sisler help- 
d him out. 


“Maybe my break will be a 
lesson to other players,” he said 
the other day, “a lesson never to 
give up and a lesson to give a 
man a fair chance.” 


In North Adams, Mass., last 
Monday night as Long batted 
against the Dodgers in Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Dale Long was list- 
ening on the radio, through sta- 
tion -‘WMGM of New York, 
“When the count went to two 


recently 


son before the Dodgers got him. 
What a difference he would 


have made during the last 10 
years. | 

“All the furor about Williams 
has taken the heat off Yawkey 
and ‘Cronin. Also the Boston 
sportswriters are royally treat- 
ed to free drinks and they hate 
to bite the hand that treats them. 

“However, it is not only the 
sportswriters. The editors of the 
large New. England papers have 
forgotten that this area used to 
lead the whole country in the 
abolition movement. One N.E. 
newspaper could mobilize 
enough public support to force 
Yawkey to field an American 
team or leave baseball. They 


. could mobilize .the support if 


they'd make the effort. 
“Archbishop Cushing has said 


that discrimination 
against the , Negro people is a 
sin. If the papers and the fans 


apply that to the Red Sox, then 
well have a ball club in New 


‘ England.” | 


and two I held my breath,” she _ 
relates, “because I knew Erskine 
would probably put the ball 
over. It was one of the greatest 
thrills of my life. I jumped’ right 
out of my seat and woke up our 
son, Dale Jr. He's only eight, 
but he’s never without a ball or 
glove. Johnny, who's only 13 
months old, woke up, but he 
didn’t know what was going on.” 


Go back to sleep, Johnny, 
daddy is doing all right for him- 


~ self, 


Baseball is richer for the fact 
that he didn’t let the inequitable 
pein a relationship discour- 
A and turn him to some 
Oo field ee. | 


* ~<a» 
EXCELLENT WORK, FELLOW You'RE HIRED/ ” 


LAYOFFS ALARM MICHIGAN 


their support to a $50 million pub- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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of C. E. Wilson's” similar type 
of callousness when he called 
the unemploved “knnel dogs.” 

Gov. Williams said he was 
calling together a> statewide 
meeting to grapple with the 
unemployment. Labor, political 
groups, community — people, 
cities, township, will be invit- 
ed. 

Congressman Charles Diggs, 

.. wired the meeting he was 


lic works. program he will ask of 
| President Eisenhower to rehabili- 
‘tate stricken tornado areas. Such 


'a program would put Dodge work- | 
‘ers to work, he said. He said he’ 
would ask Detroit and Hamtramck | 


City Councils to pass a motion also 
for a moratori®m on all debts un- 
employed workers may have, until 
they return to work. That means 
he said things like land contracts, 
cars, homes, appliances and no evic- 
itions. He also said that if the poli- 


r 

ta to get public works, in- 
‘crease social security benefits, 
get relaxing of aid for idle 
workers . | | 


State Senator Cora Brown, can- | 
didate for Congress, First District, 
| 

pledged her support. | 


~ Congressman Machrowitz, amd 
distressed area programs of the | 
Eisenhower Administration won't 
_ bring relief and that the relief from 
the defense department has proved | 
to be nil in the past. | 

C. PAT QUINN, Dodge Local 3 
vice-president, od newsmen that | 
he will send a letter to Detroit and | 
Hamtramck City Council asking for | 


Dorothy Day to 


Speak at Bronx 
Mindel Rally — 


DOROTHY DAY, editor of The, 
Catholic Worker, is among the 
speakers scheduled for an_aftair 
honoring Mrs. Rebecca Mindel on 
her seventiecth birthday, and cele- 
brating the partial victory in the 
fight to restore old-age pensions 
to Communists © and their  de- 
pendents or Survivors, at 8:30 4 
Saturday, June 16. It will be held, 
in Allerton Community Center, 683) 
Allerton Ave., the Bronx. 

Mrs. Esther Jackson, 
Southern vouth leader and wite 
of James E. Jackson, a defendant 
in the current Smith Act. trial 
here, and Morris Schappes, an 
editor of Jewish Life, a will 
speak. Betty Sanders and Juanita 
Cascone will sing. | 

The birthday party for Mrs. 
Mindel, wife of Jacob (“Pop”) 
Mindel, imprisoned under Smith 
Act, is under’ the auspices 
of the Bronx Committee 
for Freedom of Political Prisoners. 
The Mindels are among the seven 
Communists, their dependents or 
survivors.who appealed the Social 
Security Administration's. decision 
cutting off their old-age pensions. 
A re restored peyments re- 
sulting from oe mi before 


, i o 
former 


|ec the UAW officers to re-open the | 


1952, and has under deliberation a 
fal -dettsion in the case. 


Itackle the issue that way. 


i . ’ . 
i'ticians don't come through’ with: 


“production” soon the Dodge 
workers will start going themselves | 
to a number of city halls to get 
something done. In 1954 some 500, 
idle Dodge workers jammed De-| 
troit City Hall, protesting evictions 
and miserly relief. They won their 
point. | 

SUPPLEMENTAL Unemploy- 
ment Benefit plans gotten by the 
UAW in 1955 won't help’ the 
Dodge workers as most of them are | 
part of the 124,000 auto workers 
throughout the nation who were 
laid off before May 2, who don't 
get any benefits. Less than five 
percent of Dodge's 14,800 are 
‘ligible. "This is causing bitterness | 
because Chrysler made over $100,- 
000,000 in 1955 after taxes, while 
more than 20,000 Chrysler work- 
ers have been idle since before’ 
Christmas, from Detroit plants. Its 
a hard pill to swallow this getting 
nothing from SUB the first year} 
and the idle workers are bitter. | 

WITH the uncertainties of any 
help from the Cadillac Cabinet 
and the do-nothing policies of 
Mayor Cobo of Detroit, talk of a 
shorter work week with yo reduc- | 
tion in pay, by re-opening the con- 
tracts is being heard. The South 
gate (California)- GM _ local and 
Linden, N. J., local, GM, have ask- 
contract and negotiate a 30-hour, 
week with 40 hours pay. The inter- 
national officers at the recent na-' 
tional UAW-GM meeting reiterat-' 
ed their support of a shorter work 
week with 40 hours pay, but in! 
1958. 

Asked if he thought the auto 


workers could wait till ‘58, UAW! 


president Reuther said the con- 
tracts didn’t allow for getting this, 
demand now. Asked what he 
thought about East-West trade to | 
help the jobless Reuther said that, 
a relaxation of world tension would 
mean a relaxation of world trade 
and passibly we'll find a solution 
to our problem. 

Reuther reported all auto com- 
panies have refused to meet with 
the union on unemployment and 
that’s why Reuther said the union 
now takes the issue.to communities 
and calls meetings with Mayors 
and other towns officials to 


é 


Joe North 


(Continued from Page 1) 


peeked into the 2Ist century as 
we read last week worried about 
the lack of teachers to train the 


technological “brainpower” 


which our increasingly machine 
civilization rfeeds. This is a phe- 
nomenon that has been with us 
for some time. 

My young acquaintance is not 
veil, it seems, for we are told 
that industry and commerce has 
a far greater Jure for the young. 
And for the reasons the young 
lady. in the room _ intimated. 
Money helps. 

As for me, I warmed to the 
sense of dedication the young- 
ster revealéd. Some authorities 


| fear that not enough of Amer- 
| ica’s young have ‘it today. That 


could be deduced, | believe, 
from the researches, published 
last week, among forty typical 
colleges and universities made 
by the education editor of the 
New York Times. 

* 

HE PAINTED a glowing pic- 
ture. Jobs were hunting college 
graduates. “Students with social 
science or humanity — back- 
grounds” he wrote, “are wanted. 
Indeed they are wooed almost 
as vividly as are the scientists 
and engineers.” 

But when he described the 
wooing you pause to think. At 
Skidmore College in upstate 
New York, where about a thou- 


sand young women study, some | 


300 representatives of business 
and industry flocked to the 
campus a few weeks ago seek- 
ing new employes. Most offer- 
ed jobs in sales, personnel, ad- 
vertising, banking, investment, 
production, insurance, market- 
ing. There was social and sci- 
entific research, too, as well as 
education, But these seemed far 
down on the list. 

Teaching is one of the most 
vital jobs in our culture and in 
our time. 
of the authors of the California 
university's report on natural 
resources concludes that there 
is “adequate potential brainpow- 
er to meet current needs from 
current resources and 


money and effort necessarv to 


establish and. maintain an inten- | 


sive research and development 
program for a long time to 
come,” 

He felt that only “a deliber- 


ate and sustained effort of ev- 


eryone concerned — education, 
government and industry — can 


mobilize the forces necessary to | 


meet the. challenge.” 
. 


SO it was ‘sobering, within 


the week, to read that “rising © 


college enrollments are causing 


the city (New York) consider- | 
able concern.” Instead of exult- | 
| ing, there was lamentation. The 
New York Times said we have | 


some 50 colleges, public and 
private, with some 200,000. stu- 
dents. Within the neat fifteen 
years college enrollment is ex- 
pected to double from its pres- 


ent three million, and New York | 


can expect its share of the 
growth. 


But, the college authorities | 


here, the account said, as com- 
munities everywhere, are “con- 
cerned with rising college en- 
rollments and the rising costs.” 
Since there are not enough pro- 
fessors to go round, one of our 
educational headmen suggested 
a faculty exchange ameng the 
colleges. “We could even run a 
station wagon back and forth 
among the colleges” he propos- 
ed brightly. “This tvpe of ea 
tle service could bring profes- 
sors to the colleges where they 
would do the most good.” 
Here we are, discussing the 
real question of a shortage of 
trained technological brainpow- 
er: scarcely a week has passed 
since the California report re- 


ceived wide notice. If we are to 


cope with the-multiplied needs 
of a growing national technolo- 
gy We must “mobilize the forces 
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| necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge,” we were tok. 


And the best this pedagogue 
could come up with is the pro- 
posal of a station-wagon to shut- 
tle professors from one college 
to another. : . 


The California savants sug- 
gested a deliberate and sustain- 
ed effort of everyone concern- 
ed, “education, government, and 
industry.” It is reprehensible 
that Labor was omitted.'I have 
‘a hunch that if the working peo- 
ple grappled with the question 
they could come u will 
than a_ solution that involves 
station-wagons, ! 


' 


ITALIAN VOTE 


(Continued from Page 4) | 


constitution. 


That ‘labor was ousted from the 
Italin government in 1947 was a. 


sorry tribute:to the Truman Ad-| 


circle 


| 


ministration which gave the Italian 
Right Wing a simple alternative— 
U.S. financial aid OR Communist- | 
Socialist participation in the gov-: 
ernment. We have come nearly full 
since then. Forthcoming) 
events will tend in the direction ol 
particpation by labor in the Italian 
government. The prospect has im- | 
proved by the sturdy strength of | 
the Left demonstrated in the mu-! 
nicipal election returns. 


FOLEY SQUARE 


(Continued from Page 3) 


court is presuming to try. 


1 more | 


John H. Weir. one of .| 


future | 
needs for future: resources.” But | 
to realize the potential, will re- | 
quire the expenditure of all “the | 


- expected to be before the court 
itthis week is where each individu- 
al defendant stands at the halfway 


point of the trial in the eves ot the 


The immediate question which 


| 


judge. He has heard the prosecu-| 
‘tion testimony fro mthe mouths of! 


tion testimony from the mouths of 
‘and women from the shadows, pro: 


» pasa ee 


(Continued from Page 1) 
procedure which allows it to 
seize our assets and income and 
shut us down. 

The simple fact is that the fed- 
' eral government deliberately cor- 
rupted the arbitrary powers given 
it to collect taxes against com- 
mercial firms in order:to use 
them for political purposes 
against us. This is in line with 
the policy laid down by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell to 
“get” the Left with any means at 
the government's command, in- 
cluding illegal and unconstitu- 
tional means. 

e 

THE TAX assessment against 
us is based strictly on the gov- 
ernment’s demand for names of 
contributors and volunteer dis- 
tributors of our paper, obviously 
a political and not a tax matter. 
It is now before the tax courts. 

Meanwhile, however, the gov- 
ernment has a — of sup- 
pression to use at will against us. 
It can try to shut us down at any 
time under the jeopardy assess- 
ment, even though the tax levy 
against us has never been judged 
valid anywhere. 

We will appeal Judge Levet's 
decision, of course. But what has 
saved.us up to now, and what 
we must depend on to save us 
further, is the force of public 
opinion and its devotion to the 
free press tradition in our land. 
We cannot allow the government 
to get away with its vicious, hy- 
pocritical pretense that this is a 
“tax” case, and that shutting us 
up thus has nothing to dg with 
press freedom. : 


(Subs) 
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Manhattan 
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New Jersey sod bene boobe ecdovbouen 


; 


J 


Achieved Percent 


fessional anti-Communists with an 
axe to grind against the defend- 
ants. 


® 


| 
| 

| HAS the prosecution made out 
}what lawyers call a prima facie 
case during the long two months 
‘of trial against defendants George 
per Charney, Alexander Tracht- 


enberg, Marion Bachrach, James 


E. Jackson, ‘Jr., William Norman, 
Fred. M. Fine and Sideny Stein? 


IThat is the question for the court 


and not the jury at this dramatic 
juncture of ‘the trial. 


This week should be a_ signi- 
ficant one in Federal courtroom 


110 in Foley Square. 


CIVIL LIBERTY 


(Continued from Page 5) 
next week's Worker.) 
* 

THE U.S. SUPREME Court: 
last weck refused to reconsider 
its April 9 ruling which barred 
New York City from summarily 
discharging school teachers who 
invoke the Fifth amendment. 
The city’s corporation counsel 
Peter Campbell Brown bad 
asked the court to change its - 
mind in the case of Harry Slo- 


chower, professor «of German 
aud Literature at Brooklyn col- 


lege. 


- 

CHAIRMAN Francis Walter 
(D-Pa) of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee endorsed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal to 
repeal the federal a requir- 
ing finger printing of foreign 
visitors. He said he would add 
it as an amendment to: his bill 
authorizing the State Depart- 
ment to deny passports to Amer- 
ican citizens held to be “sub-— 
Versive.— 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


Meanwhile, we're also deeply 
concerned about keeping our pa- 
per going. We must depend 
upon response of our readers and 
supporters to the $100,000 fund 
plea of the Emergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press. It has not 
vet realized half this sum, and 
we need it all soon to keep alive. 
Let’s get behind this drive with 
all we've got. 

We're likewise concerned, and 
badly hurt, by the virtuual stand- 
still in circulation efforts. In- 
ability to reach circulation goals 
by last April 15th—we’re still far 
short today—has caused a 15 per- 
cent drop in Worker circulation 
from this same period last year. 
There was a drop in D. W. cir- 
culation, though not as. sharp. 

Philadelphians, who didnt do 
too badly in the campaign, nev- 
ertheless feel they could have 
done far better, and have work- 
ed up a plan through the sum- 
mer. Don't know of any other 
such plan. 

As regards the Daily Worker, 
it calls for a special pitch of 
Worker readers to get the daily 
paper through news stands or 
subscription. Stands carrying the 
paper are to be made widely 
known, and Worker readers not 
now getting the D. W. will be 
visited. 

As regards The Worker, main 
pitch will be expansion of bun- 
dle sales through canvassing and 
promotion. 

In New York, circulation ef- 
forts remain et a standstill. 

Here is how we stand in New 
York and New Jersey as of 
May 31: 


THE WORKER 
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Week ending 
April 15 
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Week ending 
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Dear Editor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


developing, the WOmeN heroines 


are featuring, the inter- 


Yor 


S views with outstanding women 


from the rank and file, who can 
tell the rest of us how they did 
it? | 

An occasional Woman's Day 
feature article does not take the 
place of regular constant em- 
phasis. 

What's the trouble with your 
columnists who—with the EXCEp- 
tion oof Rodney and North— 
sccm never to have heard of the 
existence af a woman question 
ancl the need for Giving separate 
@ltention to the problems of 
Women? 

Where son vour cultural page 


is Chere any criticism of the re- 


actions ddeolagy about women 
Which swamps the movies, T\ 


Letters from Readers 


Engels’ statement “The emanci- 
pation of women will only be 
possible when woman can take 
part in production on a large so- 
cial scale. . . . Some women 


that I have talked with have not 
unders'ood that women’s role in 
production can take place only 
under socialism, and that a work- 
ing wife under capitalism is 
doubly burdened. 

But there are several iimpor- 
tant things that you did not dis- 
cuss in vour series. From ex- 
perience I think it is wrong to 
generalize that all women work 
a hundred hours a week. It is 
true that we all put in a mini- 
mum a! 60 hours, suburban wo- 
men many more, but it is also 
true that many women, especi- 
allv those in the working class, 


relax with their husbands for an | 


(Carl Winter, the writer of this 
letter, was one of the 11 national 
Communist leaders convicted in 


| the first Smith Act trial in 1949. 


He served his five-year prison 
term in federal prisons in Lewis- 
burg, Pa.;~ Milan, Michigan; 
Terre Haute, Ind, and Leaven- 
worth, Kan. He is now chairman 
of the Communist Party organiza- 
tion of Michigan. The letter pub- 
lished here is written to John 
Williamson, who was deported 
under the Walter-McCarran Act 
to Great Britain after he served 
a’ five-year Smith Act sentence 
at. Lewishtrg prison. Mr. Wil- 
liamson is a regular contributor 
to this paper with a feature, 
“Letters from London.”) 


Dear Johnny: 


no more acquiesce in this matter 
and be silent on all social issues 
than I could stop thinking or 
breathing.” 


Yet, I. wonder. how much is 
known of the struggle it takes to 
stay gress alive in one ‘of our 
penal institutions. With the Daily 
Worker and other working class 
publications prohibited, how we 
scoured every available magazine 
and newspaper for a clue ‘to:the 
meaning of reported. events! The 
frequent listing in Gene’s letters of 
ordinary books that he was denied 


when 
tion of the refusal to let you buy 


ou pressed for an explana-, 


How Political Prisoners Kept 
Alert to Trends Outside Jail 


the cause of world peace and the 
positions of our own people here.” 

Privileged though we are to 
have these recorded thoughts now, 
how much more was lost in the 
imprisonment and harassment of 
the leadership of the Communist 
Left, and is being Jost today to the 
American working class by the con- 
tinued imprisonment of. men and 
women like Gus Hall, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry and 
scores of other Communist. lead- 
ers! 3 

I know that you have done a 


permission to purchase, reminded) great job since the day of your de- - 
me of our many fruitless efforts as) portation in — the people of 
well. For our gendarme of educa-|Great Britain an 

tion unwittingly confessed the ob-| nent of the need to free these fight- 
scurantist aims of the Smith Act! ers in the cause of world peace. 


of. the Contt- 


It is a book that should quickl 
receive a hroad audience on bot 


sides of the Atlantic. Many of us 
are looking forward to receivin 
more of your views on these an 
other questions of mutual concern 
to the people of Great Britain and 


| I have just finished read- p, ofessor Williams’ history, “Rus- 
ing Gene Dennis’ latest book. | sian-American Relations.” 


+ . bd | 
Actually, it Is edited by Peggy, I've often thought of his smu 
and consists of letters Gene | reply: “It's not so much the Soak 


hour or so in the evening. I think | 

Progressive women arecactive it is ircorrect to assume that 
iat thousand = communities, ALL: women. consider ALL 
leading in PTA’s, vouth, activity, housework monotonous and tir- 
Churches and fraternal organiza- ¢ ing. Most of us derive pleasure 
tions. Let's hear from them, let’s™” from some aspects of our work 
vive them a chance in the paper such as‘ cooking, Or sewing, 6r 
to share thei: vast) organiza- 9 gardening. For example, I en- 
tional experience. with the rest. joy cooking and my hope for the 
ots. Vhere is nothing low and future is that under socialism I 
tiimportant: about), woman's — can work in a catering establish- 
work. Capitalism spares. no | ment to free those women who 
nines ov effort to influence the | would rather work elsewhere: | 
Wocrrrdetna, Whi should the Dros also look forward to the time 
Ciessive movement continue to when I can send my laundry out 
nore and neglect them? and not have to bother with 

The demands for child) care hours of ironing. ) 
cCesters and = community-spon- There is real work to be done 
sored household services, for > right now in our own homes 
eqnal pay and maternity bene- aside from examining the strides 
fit. will”remain sterile and for- made in socialist countries. | 
moalistic unless they are ex- | think it is necessary to develop 
pressed ly people who actually housewives into,active political 
work in the ‘Held. unless they beings. And dont tell me that it 
become part of and: are tested — isn't fair to add to their burden- 
in mass work. The community is &d long hours. Some women | 
the “shop” of the 40° million know refuse to study theory “be- 
hoiisewives in this country, | C4use it doesn't pertain to their 


ancl literature?: 


wrote to her and their son while’ we object to, as it is what vou can Thai ; 
serving his five-vear term in At-'do with books.” : the lL nited States. 
; With warmest personal regards 
gether at the Lewisburg Peniten-| ways consisted of the family visits waitin 
tiary for most of the same term,! and exchange of letters, drastically’ : | CARL WINTER. 
perience here Ott which we. Can ume poi — illustrates the hard ; ‘ 
compare NOLES, choice the political prisoner must T ledo Labor : 
evidence these letters vive of the and time allowed for communica-. 0 | 
political prisoners determination: tion with his dearest ores. (Continued from Page 11) 
cal lile—even temporarily. Very lid © latte: alii) 
much as in our own ease, one of £7" validity of major 0 eT ems facing labor. 
vations (ene made Guring the Militancy and. solidarity — these 
, ° P< ° . i ‘ iC’ 4 ‘ — aS 
Lesar’s ban was imposed anon wel eee jail. This, despite the fact 7 : 
a. tage ' that, like most of the party through- 
send or receive. These restrictions Out this period, he placed undue} ledo strike. These two words sym- 
were eased with stringent condi- a on the factors making for) },olize the spirit. which enabled 
= me f ls es > th in OU workers in auto and other- mass 
fighting farin, Geng wrote, “1 could Sent y: 2 ae eee oe pee 
A & P magazine. In its first. |generally under-rated. Still, the! enormous obstacles placed in thir 
| . prevailing thought that unifies all) path, It is this fighting spirit of the 
’ 


lanta. Since you and I were to- To be sure, the real lifeline al- to “you and family. Comradely 
there is many a thought and. €X-| limited though they are. This vol-|__ 
Outstanding, of COUrSe, is the! make’ in using the meager space, 
not to permit jail to end his politi-| as 
| Most a however, is the’ strike and the more general prob- 
f en 
Gene's first letlers) reveals that a. 
ny er ‘atchwords of. the To- 
litical comment in the mail he could: were the wale 
tious, only after due protest. In : 
‘powers of U. S. capitalism were industries to break through - the 
paragraph it belittles Grieg , ap- | P! : : 
is letters was the plea that “great! 39’, which built the UAW into the 


| 


Conumuntity work should be con- ° 


sidered in that light) in. the 
Worker to help the people who 
are actually doing it. 

Right now, for example, a. dis- 
cussion of what the double shift 
school session in NYC has done 
to methers asa group may prove 
to be a potent vahice lor airin 
general problems. Questions of 
school aud community can lead 
to heightened political activity. 
What connection can be made 
between routine PTA work and 
the question of city elections? 
How” can united front action 
fiom below be stimulated by the 
strugule around a school issue? 
Such questions as well as those 
concerning women's workin 
conditions and problems chould 
be discussed seriously and Mor- 
oughly in the Worker. EE bb. 

° co oe 


Some Women é 


Like to Cook 


ST. LOUTS. 


Dear Editor: 


Vhauks to) Elizabeth Lat son 
for opening discussion on the 
vital topic of women who work 
at home. Thanks also for making 
it- clear that husbands are ‘not 
the cause of long hard days at 
home, and that husbands and 
wives alike are exploited by capi- 
talisin. You have ‘also clarified 


oo 


. ~ — ~ 
—— 


interests.” They refuse to become 
members of organizations he- 
cause “they just cant get out. 
Some of Mese reasons may be 
ood but few are real. Could it 
be possible that housework hay 
dulled their minds over a _ 
of years until they now do not 
have the initiative and energy tv 
rise above a stack of mending? 


We must realize that socialism 


can not solve women's problems 
until women are conscious of the 
necessity of working to achieve 
socialism. 

I. H. 


Wants Article On’ 


Edvard Grieg 


Dear Editor: 

Joseph North's article on Gova 
was fine. I have never given 
much thought to art or music 
but of lute find myself reading 
such articles with great enjov- 
ment. That is because: in our 
paper these articles on artists 


‘past and present) are written 


with: a: workingalass outlook. 
Also they are written so that per- 
sons’ like me without a back- 
ground of formal edueation can 
understand them. 

A few days ago I chanced 
upon an aarticle .on Edvard 
Grieg, by Delos Smith, in the 
May Issue of Woman's Day, the 
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parently because he loved the 
plain people. I loved Crieg’s 
music when as a child U heard it 
in elementary school. I still 
think it beautiful and colorful. 
I would like to see an article 
in The Worker about Grieg by 
one of our writers, [am sure it 
would be verv different from the 
one in Woman's Day to which 
I objected. —F. F. 
a * e | 

Should Popularize 
Progressive Writers 


Dear Editor: | 

I read the letter in The Work- 
er lor May 6, signed. by How- 
ard Selsam, David Goldway and 


Doxey A. Wilkerson from Jeffer- - 


sou School. It's very good in my 
Opinion. 

Allow me to sav a brief word 
about their “Third Point.” 

We are missing something by 
not doing everything possible 
witbin our power to popularize 
at all times such progressive au- 
thors as Tom Paine, Jefferson, 
Dreiser, Mark. Twain, Fast, Ab- 
raham Lincoln, Meridel Le 
Sueur, and anany others; and 
also such scholars as DuBois and 
Lamont. The big bourgeoisie 
hate these people and as a matter 
of policy don't give publicity to. 


jhe progressive views held by 


therm. 


We should go all-out to or- 
ganize continually dramatio 
circles among talented children, 
teenagers, young people between 
18 and 30 and even among mid- 
dle-aged folk, to arrange tours for 
them over the country, im order 
to dramatize and popularize pro- 

essive America, as exemplified 
»y and through such illuminating 
writers and scholars. We know 
for sure that this work will never 
be done except by progressives, 
and we Communists y 
must aid in this great cause. We 
talk and espouse Marxism. but 
overlook some very effective 
means of reaching the minds 
and the hearts of the American 
people and delivering an effeo- 
tive blow to big business and 
all its works. ~ 


ALFRED KNUTSON. 


NORTH DAKOTA. ~ 


to combat “driftin 
more timely now than ever. 


new relation of forces in the world, 


of May 1953 seem to me to retain 
their tull. force: 


“Because the world camp of 
peace, democracy and socialism is 
steadily enhancing its strength and 
tinfluence, too many 
peace forces consider that ‘in time’ 
everything will work itself out auto- 
matically... . It is true that ‘time 
is on our side, but only if labor 
and its vanguard use ‘time’ most 
advantageously. . . . If the Amer: 
ican people rely only on the favor- 
able international conditions and 
neglect or fail to develop an all- 


out and an effective struggle for 


peace and to create an internal 
situation favorable to the defending 
and promoting of democracy here 
at home—then this will jeopardize 


— = —— 


| sos 


Especially in view of recent re- 
evaluations and discussion on the 


the foNowing passages in a letter 


American: 


popular intervention” be organized 
to shape events. Made during the 


days of darkest reaction, this call 
” or “fatalism” is| march forward to greater successes. 


| 


biggest union in America. It is with 
this spirit that American labor will 


RESORTS 


IDMAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake, 
swimming, boating fishing, sports, chil- 
dren’s counselor. Adults $42; Ohildren 


$20-325. PINE LAKE LODGES, Kenosa 
Lake, N. Y. Call Manya Hamburger. 
Phone: BB 2-4754. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND | 
Deer a 


2, 4, 6, 8 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 


sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


y children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Unien Square W. 
New York City 3 <AL 35-6288 


_— 
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Till June 21 
840 WEEKLY 
$7 DAY WEEKENDS 


' (Me Servies Charge) 


Celi CH 4-0728 

— 208 W. 40 &. 

| or Wingdale 8261 
Reserve New ané 


YY — 
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SS WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 


> and new friends have been coming up and coming backs 
with theig friends. They've enjoyed the eating —relaxed with the sleep- 
ing—sported ia the lake, fished in Ten Mile River. Played volley bali, 
softball and tennis. Ghot arrows om the range and bull on the porch. 
Swung their partners om the dance floor. They've dome it all with the 
geod epirit and warm friendliness that so many remember se fondiy. 
Old campers are saying, ‘“Thie ise the way it was.’’ New campers are 
saying, ‘This ie the way it should be.” We say with people responding 
the way they are—it's going te be better than over before. 


BOS STEOK AND SOPHIE SAROFF 


Come up any Sunday in June 


$38 fer Camp's famous steak dinner 
and all day uce of facilities (cand- 
wichos and coffee at modest prices) 


OPENING WEEKEND 


A rr eee ee ee ee ee on ST 


TV 
| Saturday, June 2 
-On the Carousel (2) 8:30-a.m. 
Mighty Mouse Pla 


American Art T 
stract Art 


Junior Town Meeting: Luxuries. or Ye fs tie 


Necessities (13) Noon 
Yankees-Tigers (11) 1:55 


lo 
Bowling Champions (4) 2 
Movie: So Ends 


with Fredric March, Margaret 


Sullavan and Erich von Stroh- Pie tf esr 


eim. ae 
Movie: The Seventh Veil (2) 4 


James Mason, Ann Todd, ‘Also| § 


recommended 


Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5:30. The 


Science of Baseball. Swell for] 2 


kids 


~The Open Mind (4) 6. Norman 


Thomas, ; Harrison — Sailsbury, 
Others on the recent changes in 
the USSR 7 

Big Surprise — $100,000 Quiz (4) 
7:30 

a Gleason (2) 8 
erry Como (4) 8 

Stage Show (2) 8:30. The Dorseys 

Ford Star Jubilee—A_ Bell 


hetti (2) 9:30 
vanaf Durante (4) 9:50 
‘our Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: Whistle at Eaton 
NY TV Debut. (2) 11:15 
| TV 
Sunday, June 3 
Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 9:30 
Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 a.m. 


Camera Three (2) / 11:30. The 
Spanish painter Goya discussed 


Falls. 


‘Let’s Take A Trip (2)-Noon. Meet 


Track and Field Stars training 
for Olympics at Randall's Is- 
land 

Yankeés-Detroit Doubleheader (11) 
1:55 

Dr. Spock—child care (4) 5 


Movie Museum: Doug Fairbanks 


- ‘The Americano’ (part 3) (9) 


Coming 


SAVE THE DATE: Wednesday, July 4th. 
All Nations Festival and Picnic at Na- 
tienal Hall and Park, 65-13 38 Ave., Weod- 
side, L. I. There'll be food of all Nations. 
Farl’ Robinson—Ukrainian Chorus—Danc- 
ing, Games, Children's program. Admis- 
sion $1, Children Free. Tickets: American 


Comm. for Protection of Poreign Born, 23 


W. 26 Bt., N.Y. 10, MU 4-3457. ? 


Yesterday's Worlds (2) 2. Archeo- Con 


Our Night (5) fae 
3:30. Well done anti-Nazi film] 3 he nas 


ie Guide 
camer Best Bands WABC 8:10 3 
tg ee | Rock N’ Roll Dance Party WCBS 
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Wide Wide World (4) 4; The St. 
Lawrence Story 

Adventure—Science (2) 4:30. Afri- 
can music 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Topic: Disarmament. CG ues t 
Harold Stassen 


for 
Adano by John Hersey. With) 
Barry Sullivan and Ann Alberg-| You Are There (2) 6:30. D-Day} 


| You Asked For It (7) 7 
‘Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
U Frontier—western (4) 7:30 ‘In Ne- 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
Round Table 


on 
“SELF-DETERMINATION 
IN THE BLACK BELT” 
A New Look at the Marxist 
Position on the Negro Question 
Participants: 
ABNER BERRY 
ROB HALL 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
. DOXEY A. WILKERSON 
Full Audience Participation 
Wed., June 6, 8:30 p.m.. ° 
575 Ave. of the Americas 
Admission: $1 


Face the Nation—panel (2) 5 
Meet the Press: Panel. Guest—Vic- 
tor Riesel (4) 6 


June 6, 1944 
Lassie (2) 7 


braska’ 

Famous Film Festival: Tight Little 
Island (7) 7:30. Recommended 
English movie 

Ed Sullivan: Show (2) 8. Special) 

guests: Benny Fields, Lily Pons 

Comedy Hour (4) 8 - 

Ttio—Readings by James Mason 

and Raymond Massey (5) 8 

GK. Theatre—O’Hoolihan and the 

rechuan by Geo. Lowther 

(2)) 9. Fantasy with E. G. Mar- 

shall, Anne Jackson and Roddy 

McDowall 

TV Playhouse—The Primary Colors 
by Jack Paritz. With Judith 
Evelyn, Cathleen Nesbitt (4) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

Conflicts—Drama (9) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30. 

Bowling (4) 10:30 | 

Movie: Things to Come. Based on 
story by H. G. Wells. With Ray- 
mond Massey, Ralph Richardson 
(7) 10:30 4 

Movie: Kind Hearts. and Coronets 
(2) 11:15. Recommended Eng- 
lish film 

Movie: Of Mice and Men. Lewis’ 
Milestone film with Burgess 


Midnighit 
) RADIO 
Saturday, June 2 


Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
Verdi's La Forza Del Destino 
WNYC 2. | 
Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 2:25 
Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR §;45 


————— —-—— -—s. - —_——_— — 


HOOTENANNY 
Sat., June 16th 


The Pythian, 135 W. 70 


——_—- 


PUBLIC FORUM. 


MISS ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


‘Speaking on the 


Latest Developments in the Soviet Union 


Question and 


_ TUESDAY, JUNE 12 —.8 P.M. 
THE PYTHIAN, 135 W. 70th St., N.Y.C. (E. of B’way) 


| ADMISSION 
Auspices: National Council, 


——_ ~~ => . * - v - — % 


—E — ee 
- 
——— 


answer period 


$1 (tax included) , 
American -Soviet Friendship 


” | 


_— —_ ==, 


Meredith and Betty Field (4)} 


3 1. Ladies Garment 


t‘Augpices: Garment Preedom.of the 


| diame : Garment Workers Open Forum . : 
_ Thazee Conventions: What They Did, WhatThey Mean ; 
2. Clothing : . 

.. “Speaker: GEORGE MORRIS .-.. -- 

| WEDNESDAY ® JUNE 13, 1956 © 6:30 P.. M. 
‘YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HALL, 46 


7 3. Text ile 


405 W. 41s: St.,.New: York. City 
Comm 


yi THE W Y 


9 


ay (9) 11. Ab-| pags see Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10:05 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 3 | 


Pe As We See It-—AFL-CIO series 


WABC 12:15 afternoon 


3 Aus Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
pee || Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
#:¢|World Music Festival — Mozart 


WCBS § 2:05 


: ae ae Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 
teed | Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 2:25 


Tomorrow's Headlines WOR 6:15 


Ses Sem ‘Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


MOVIES 


wee || Richard the Third, Bijou 
Seae4|Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 


Normandie 


4]Harder They Fall, Astor 


Ladykillers, Sutton 

Oklahoma, Rivoli | 
Wages of Fear (French) Gramercy 
Today through Tuesday | 
Picnic, 68th St. Playhouse. Thru 
Wed. 

Bill of Divorcement (revival). John 
Barrymore, Katharine Hepburn, 
72nd St. Plavhouse 


THEATRE 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Inherit the'Wind, National 
The Lark, Longacre 
Uncle Vanya, 4th St . 
Three Penny 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 
Man with Golden Arm, Cherry 


Lane 


‘Damn Yankees, 46th St. Theatre gate a plot potentially disastrous 
| 


Ponder Heart, Music Box 


ART SHOWS 
Ed Strickland one-man show, Art 
of Today Gallery, Great North- 
ern Hotel, 118 W. 47 St. 
Braque, Knoedler Galleries 
German Art 1905-55, Grace Bor- 
genicht Gallery : 

Primitive Paintings of American 
Children, Argosy Gallery 
Annual Spring Exhibit:' Zorach, 
Davis, Sheeler, Dove, Weber. 
Downtown Gallery 

j 


MOSES’ PLAN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


all families will be taken care of. 
He has done it’ in connection 
with this Lincoln “Square devel- 
opment. But it never works out 
that way, and will not now un- 
less there is a radical change in 
the whole process. . ~ 

The brash, blunt fact is that 
‘Meses is not really interested in 
what happens to the “little peo- 
ple,” the workers, Negro and. 
Puerto Rican families. He wants 
to clean them out of such choice 
sites as the area around Central 
Park and make these sites happy 
hunting grounds for the “plush” 
crowd. His extraordinary inter- 
ference in the Tavern-on-the- 
Green expansion project is tied 
up with this. 

Can there be a radical change 


in the .relocation procedure so 


area better housing in this de- 
sirahle part of Manhattan Is- 
land? This, after all, is the true 
test of slum clearance, and not 
building of cultural facilities at 
the expense of these families, 
important as these cultural 


facilities are. 
— 


ONE OF the city’s top ex- 
perts on housing, Charles 
Abrams, former state rent chief 
and now head of the State 
Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD), recently insisted 
that no housing should be torn 
down until new housing ‘is set 
up in vacant’ land for the people 
in the condemned homes. ‘This 
is the principle on which Cana- 
dian public housing is _pro- 
ceeding. : 

_It ‘can -be done in Lincoln 


may never 


ittee, Admissions <@c at decor * 


* 
* 
’ 


a 


5,000 families on thé ’siWé' of Mo 
"MOO ots, Geen.40h 


Opera, Theatre. de, 


as to give the people of the - 


Square, There is vacant land for 
a projected new Giants’ baseball 
stadium, — is not especially} 
|| neéded 

|| through. This, and ever other, land. 
lis, available for a low-rvit aT | 


come | 


19356 
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ia In And 


__ Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


I find that television is a great 
school-for teaching the weirdest 
things about the people, institu- 


tions and customs of our country 
and of other lands too. 


For instance, during the two 
ears that I’ve had a TV set I’ve 
arned that successful American 

engineers are always meeting and 
falling in love with beautiful con- 
cert singers on boats or planes 
bound from Rome or Paris for New 
York, The concert singers are 
usually carrying around a terrible 
secret which they can’t reveal. I’ve 
also learned that light houses and 
wax museums are favorite hideouts 
for gangsters and that a serum de- 
veloped from cats turns humans 
into crawling killers. 


And here’s some more things I 
never knew until I started twist- 
ing the dials of my TV <et: 

Elderly couples who own souve- 
nir shops on the waterfront are in 
league with smugglers. 


_ Preltistoric monsters roam un- 
‘chartered isles. ° 


Magazine publishers are homi- 
cidal maniacs. 

Crooked officials undergoing ma- 
jor operations usually come out of 
the ether determined to make a 
clean breast of things. 

Shy librarians are always being 
‘nice to lonely hoboes. 

A U.S. agent named Steve Mit- 
‘chell is usually on his way to a 
|'South American country to investi- 


to’ the peace of the hemisphere. 
!'When he’s not doing this he’s on 
his way to Cairo to track down a 
secret society of assassins. 

The production of counterfeit 
money is the main activity of pris- 
‘oners in San Quentin, 

Shippings concerns in Cuba are 
fronts for espionage. 

Mild-mannered = scholars lead 
crime rings in their leisure time. 

Professional fortune tellers al- 
ways seem terrified when their fake 
methods seem to have raised a real 
spint. 

When business is slow private 


prizefighters. : 3 
Young wives whose husbands 
own resort restaurants are always 
meeting strange men on lonely 
mountain trails. - 

Bored millionaires are always ex- 
changing identities with tramps 
who are their spittin’ images. 
The bright side of the moon is 
inhabited by ‘cat-women.’ 

There are an awful lot of run- 
away asteroids in outer space. 
Who's behind it? Who else but 
Arachna, the space spider. | 
When a clock strikes 13 open 
it up and you'll find stolen jewels. 
ambitious project. 

--Moses says it will take three 


detectives become -body-guards of | 


The Mona Lisa is always being 
stolen from the Louvre by a gang— 
of international thieves. 


Convicted gangsters who escape 
from prison do so with but one 
thought in mind: To get the judge 
or the fellow crook responsible 
for sending him up. Sometimes 
he’s out to get his ma. 

One member of an arson gang 
is bound to be an undercover mem- 
ber of the Fire Dept. 


_ Undercover agents who carry 
important state secrets are usually 
murdered—in cheap hotels. 
‘Tough American: gamblers run- 
ning away from the U.S. police 
have one goal in life: To be ac- 
cepted in English society and be 


‘loved by a British blueblood. 


More people are carried out feet 
first on the Orient’ Express than on 
any other railroad jn the world. 
|. Someone is always trying to.mur- 
‘der a tuna fisherman. | 
| When the weather station at 
the magnetic. pole acts up it's ‘be- 
cause outer planetary ‘people’ are - 
trying to signal us earthmen. 

Keeping the brain of a dead man 
‘alive indefinitely and giving it tre- 
|mendous power over the vine is 
one of the main pursuits of mod- 
ern science. 7 
- Every once in a while a mys- 
‘terious stranger appears out of no- 
where and proceeds to reatranye 
the lives-of a group of selfish, ma- 
licious people. 

The Lone Ranger spends an aw- 
ful lot of time im jail as a result 
of being mistaken for a desperado. 

Everything goes wrong when 
the young husband invites his boss 
to dinner for the first time. 

Couples celebrating their 50th 
anniversary invariably discover that 
‘the judge who married. them was 
‘a fraud. | : 

It the scene is a Malayan plan- 
tation it is safe to predict that the 
wife of the thoughtless overseer 
will run off with her husband’s ro- 
mantic assistant. 

Every bank clerk has a double 
'm the underworld. | 

Ruthless tycoons never take a 
step without consulting an astrolo- 
ger. Theyre usually told theyre 
going to die violently—soon. 

Daughters of American business- 
menutravelling abroad are usually 
kidnaped in Munich. 

If there’s an accidental Avitness 
te a crime nine times: out of ten 
it will be a child. The killer, a 
swarthy looking character, will 
spend the rest of the day stalking 
and terrifying the youngster. 

Rum-soaked derelicts in the 
South Seas invariably tum eut to- 
be long missing members of the 
British aristocracy. 

And if you follow ‘I Led Three 
Lives on TV—a Communist has 


vears to relocate the families on 


low-rent project can be built. 
Will it require extraordinary 
measures and maybe even some 
new housing rules to get. this hous- 
ing set up for these families in the 
cchedal time? Yes. But Moses 
has never stopped at getting rules 
adjusted when it suits his purpose. 
The entire project is now in the 
hands of the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimate. While we've been put- 
ting the bee on Moses for his dis- 
torted outlook, which does not put 
the fate of working-class families 
where it belongs—first—the fact is 
the Mayor bears major, respon- 
sibility. Moses is, after all, his ap- 
pointee and responsible te him and 
the Board of Estimate. 


so, the project will be up for public 
debafe and official action. The di- 
rection of the city’s slum clearance 
and housing program wil be’ in- 
volved. | : ‘ 
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the site. In these three years, the . 


In the next couple of months or| 


two heads and a stoolie is a ‘good 
—D. P. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
A HI-FI RECORD GIVEN FREE. When 
you visit our new enlazged Hi Fi Dept., 
featuring a complete line of Pilot eom- 
nent parts & complete units. Standard 
rand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. (13th & 
14th Sts.) One hour free parking or two 
tokens. | | 


— 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI e701. 
MOVING: AND STORAGE. 


MOVING, storage, iong distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, w ; economi. 
cs). Kay's Budget Movers. CH 53-3786. 


‘ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


1 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
Now York 3, N. Y. 


Sales ®@ Installation ®@ Service. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Coz, 170th St. Bronz 55, N.Y. 


, . Tele JEggme of OM? 
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N.Y. Vote Tues. Centers on Congress Races 


THE TREK of New Yorkers to the primary polls this coming Tuesday is not expected to be generally 


heavy. Except 


for a few districts where there’ are significant contests, the pre-election balloting lacks the excitement of an overall presidential. 


primary in this national election year. As far as the Republican 


> 2 +e eee ae eee 


the Democrats, state rty boss 
Carmine DeSapio and his cohorts . 
deliberately. planned it that Way. pueceegess 
They laid down the line to the geese. 
party at all levels that all official Bese 8 
candidates to the presidential con- aegis 
vention are to back Goy. Harriman ge 
for the nomination. | SP 
Though this was not the desire -egaa 
of the rank-and-file, the choice was & 
a knock - down-and-drag - out fight 
with the tight Party organization, 
and a resulting disunity which 
might make it tougher to carry the 
state for the Democrats, whoever 
the candidate. 
The Stevenson-for-President. or- 
ganization thus decided to con- 
fine itself to veneral avitation, hop- 
iy tb influence the New York 
delegation to swifch to Adlai Stev- 
euson once it has paid its respects 
to Gov, Ehérriman_on the first bal- 
» Jot. 
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THERE are a few insignificant 
exceptions. Thus. in’ the frst and 
second congressional districts on perennial anti - Tammany rebel, 
Long Island, there are full slates) Robert Blaikie has placed a slate 
ot two convention delegates each of two delegates and two alter- 
aul two alternates, pledged to nates into the field against the offi- 
Stevenson, contesting the official|jcial Harriman slate. This is mixed) 
Harriman slate. The Stevenson!up with Blaikie’s general challenge 
movement is split, however, with'to Tammany. control of the district 
a section of it opposing the con-jand the presidential contest is in- 
test. : cidental. So is it in a factional bat- 

Ii tle in one Brooklyn district, involv- 


= Labor in New York 


Manhattan's 20th district, 


. 
— a 


a 


By Herbert Signer 


Joh Security Is a 
Key Issue in Unions 


JOB SECURITY is at the 
center of many militant union 
struggles these days, taking dif- 
ferent forms in different) indus- 
oo i a | 

The long and tough Republic 
aircralt: strike is one example. 
The strikers are’ insisting on 
guarantees that they will be tak- 
en Jack to work together and 
immediately, > and » want* some 
kind of severance pay program 
or advance notice of any future 
lavoffs.° In short, they demand 
‘some kind of protection in the 
face of. job’ uncertainty as the 
basis of a strike. settlement. 

The Transport Workers Un- 
don current: struggle, its 3,800 
members on the Third Ave. 
Transit Corp. bus lines is an- 
other case it point. .. .:-TWU 
rightly fears that plans of N.Y. 
C. Omnibus to buy out the Third 
Ave. lines include the danger 
that up to 1,000 workers may 
see their jobs, pensions and _ se- 
niority rights jeopardized. ... 

* 


GARMENT WORKERS like- 
wise, with turnover of shops and 
jebs a constant headache, will 
now have severance pay ‘as one 
of their chief contract demands, 
according to the recent ILGWU 
convention, . . . Snow-suit Local 
J05 in New York won this about 
six months ago, and set the pat- 
tern for all locals... . 


Jw the fur market, too, the 
union finds itself in a fight to 
safeguard the conditions of fur > 
workers against contracting and 
homework by employers. .. . 
The Furriers Joint Council blast- 
ed the employers association this 
week on this issue. ... 


Then there was the dramatic 
Macv strike. .. . Here, too, job 
security was very much on the 
workers’ minds, with their de- 
mand to stop Macy from havin 
the right to use its staff of 1.500 
“executives” on unionists’ jobs. 


The taxi and longshore un- 
fons are demanding a cut down 
on the casuals licensed to -work 
in these industries by! the thou- 
sands, which is hurting the se- 


curity of the regulars who earn 
their livelihood exclusively as 
cab drivers and dock workers. 
Nationally, of course, the big 
development is the launching by 
the United Auto Workers of "is 
shorter workweek campaign:. .. 
This will more and more be- 
come the chief aim of the labor 
movement, ... 


Li 
POLITICAL ACTION _ by 


labor in a community will get a 
real test in the coming weeks 
and months as the permanent 
committee of hotel workers in 
Mauhattan’s. 18th Congressional 
District carries on its work. This 
is the only such union group in 
any community at this time, and 
its experiences will no doubt 
prove of great value to all 
unions in New York. 


There are about 2700 hotel 
unionists living in the 18th, it 
was figured out by the Hotel 
Trades Council. An immediate 
goal of the group is to help 
elect State Sen. Alfred Santan- 
elo to replace incumbent Rep. 
James Donovan. However, the 
10tel committee will concern it- 
self with all issues—housing, 
discrimination, health, recrea- 
tion, etc.—in this workiugclass 
community, and decided to set 
itself up as a permanent group. 

Other unions—brewery, bak- 
ers, City CIO, transit, building 
service, and others—are ap- 
parently active in the 18th, too. 
A united labor committee in the 


18th active on candidates and 
issues in 1956 and permanently 
a COPE neighborhood commit- 
tee, could open up a new chap- 
ter in labor political action. A 


ing one Stevenson delegate. 

And so the presidential primary 
provides no real battle ground. 
But De Sapio is anxious to make a 
good showing as a demonstration 


bd of Harriman strength. It may not 
4 come off. 


As regards congressional and 


1 legislative struggles, there are two 

i@ major aspects. One is the defeat of 2 
mi a couple of arch-reactionary con- #424 
= gressmen, one Democrat and one 224 
fa Republican; the other is increased ¢4% 
ei Negro representation in Congress (4.203 
esa and Legislature. Beane 
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On top of this, there are inter- >). 39 


Mi! esting and significant battles for © ;:'. ae 


Democratic county control in On- él 


ondoga (Syracuse) and the Mon- 
roe (Rochester) counties, with the 
labor movement smack in the mid- 
dle. In Syracuse, a Democratic 
slate backed by most of labor is 
seeking to oust from control the 
incumbent old-line machine, In 
Rochester, where such a slate suc- 
ceeded in 1954, labor is fighting 
off an attempt of the old-liné ma- 
chine to gain back positions of 
power. 
* 

THE TWO reactionary con- 

gressmen who face primary battles 


'of major proportions for their seats 


are Rep. James G. Donovan, Dem- 
ocrat, in Manhattan’s 18th district; 
and Ralph W. Gwinn, Republican 
in = Westchester’s - 27th — district. 
There are other primary battles in- 
volving congressional seats, but 
these seem the most significant. 


In the 18th, there is a large- 


dozen or more .such = groups 
active in key areas of New York 
could go a long way toward 
changing political relations in 
the citv in relatively short order. 

* 

IN UPSTATE New York, the 
locals of the 10,000-member 
District 3 of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers were reported to have voted 
affiliation with the Machinists. 
Now, thednternational Union of 
Electrical Workers says it is go- 
ing to challenge the I.A.M. in 
every one of these former UE 
shops. The national UE will try 
to win these workers to stay in 
the UE. 

A Machinist spokesmen, _re- 
plying to a redbaiting criticism 
from the chaplain for the Buf- 
falo AFL, said the I.A.M. was 
making a “constructive contribu? 
tion” to the Western New York 
labor movement by taking in 
the former UE workers. 


This many-sided dispute 
around the UE workers in the 
area is expected to further com- . 
plicate the local AFL-CIO mer- 
ger process under way. 

*® 


SHORT TAKES: Western 
Union workers (5000 in New 
York) organized into the Amer- 
ican Communication Association 
were cess up against a 
Thursday midnight deadline at 
this writing in contract negotia- 
tions. . . . This likewise for 
7000 Brewery workers (Team- 
ster). . 6 


Hotel workers got a $2 raise 
June 1 under the new contract 
negotiated last year... . Local 
89, Cooks Union, has won 35 
hour week for all its shops under 
contract, with last ones coming 
in after Nov. 15 of this year.... 

The West Coast International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
mens Union, headed by Harry 
Bridges, has put out a special 
four page. supplement to its 
paper’ for distribution. on the 


.| compensation.” | 
Precisely this—the issue of pay-| 


SANTANGELO 


scale intervention by labor, liberal 
groups and civic bodies, who, have 
formed a loose coalition supporting 
State Senator Alfred E. Santangelo 
for the Democratic nomination 
against Rep. Donovan. Donovan 
has the GOP nomination. 


The contest is complicated by 
the candidacy of a third man, Cas- 
per H. Citron, who has some sup- 
port. Workers in the district re- 
port, however, that there is grow- 
ing realization among Citron sup- 
porters that he can’t win, and his 
candidacy is splittting the anti- 
Donovan sentiment. Gradually, 
therefore, support is consolidating 
behind Santangelo, the official 
Democratic designee, who has a 
progressive, pro-labor, — pro-civil 
rights record in the State Senate. 

As regards Gwinn, his opponent 


jis Christian Ambruster, a Yonkers 


supervisor, who has made the issue 
support for the Eisenhower versus 


By MILLY SALWEN 


is either a saint, or just insensitive.” 

Most New York teachers, of 
course, are neither. But thev are: 
hardworking people with over-' 
loaded schedules, and they are! 
underpaid to the point of despera- 
tion. 

That’s why, four years ago, they 
decided to cut off extra-curricular, 
work in what thev felt was the! 
only way they had to dramatize, 
their need for a real boost in pay. 

It’s not that they want to curtail 
the students’ after-hours explora-: 
tion into science, drama, chess, 
photography and all the other ex- 
citing worlds beyond the classroom. 
In fact, as one Teachers Guild 
spokesman had said: | 

“Actually, the Board of Educa- 
tion should not only widen its pro- 
gram in the high schools, but in- 
clude junior high and elementary 
schools too — but with adequate 


y | 


ing teachers for their after-class 
work, was won-in principle, at 
least—at last week’s Board of Edu- 
cation meeting on a motion from 
its president, Charles H. Silver. 

The move, while unexpected, is 
not exactly a new concept. Silver 
wrote it into the budget twice be- 
fore, and twice, Mayor Wagner 
scra it. 

_Now, school superintendent Wil- 
liam Jansen is preparing a formula 
to pay “some teachers for the 
extra work on a per session basis. 

But the move came coupled with 
the final yote on the new teach- 
crs’ salary schedule—a setup under 


p1|mob behind. the 
2 | Constitutional Government and the 


which they get new raises of $100 


New York waterfront. . .*% : 


to $400, while their supervisors 


s are concerned, it is no different from elsewhere. As regards 


‘#4 | arch-reactiona 


support for the McCarthyite wing 
of the GOP. Gwinn is a notorious . 
who is an intimate 
and a flunkey of the pro-fascist 
Committee for 


National. Economic Council. Both 


hid: ‘™ outfits, financed by the extreme 
0° Wes | wing of American industry, have 


been flirting with the White Citi- 


: zens Councils in recent months. 


A series of three articles in La- 


ge os bor’s Daily recently exposed Gwinn 
ee * >| as an instrument of thé anti-public 
eff | housing, anti-education, anti-public 


works, anti-labor crowd which 
pulls the strings of these organi- 
zations. 

The battle for Negro represen- 
tution centers on Brooklyn's Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area, where a Ne- 
gro leader, Dr. Gladstone Hodge, 
is contesting the primary nomina- 
tion of the official Democratic 
designee in the 10th congressional 
district, Rep. Edna Kelly; and an- 
other Negro leader, Winston Craig, 
is fighting for the Democratic des- 
ignation against incumbent state 
senator, Walter E. Cooke, in the 
llth district. Right now, there is 
only one Negro in the New York 
delegation to Congress, and one 
Negro in the state senate. 

There is special interest, too, in 
the candidacy of Jacob Smith in 
Queens’ 11th assembly district. 
Smith, backed by a powerful group 
of Negro and white leaders, is 
fighting for the Democratic nom- 
inatign against the machine. His 
petifions were challenged on a 
phony residence issue, and at this 
writing the State Court of Ap- 
peals had not vet ruled whether he 
will be on the ballot. 

Petitions. of another Negro in- 
surgent in Manhattan's 13th Dem- 
ocratic primary, were knocked out 
in the courts. 


Jansen Threatens Teachers on 
On After-Class Activities 


==. 


A CALIFORNIA professor, Dr. Frank Baxter of TV 
fame, may have been kidding, but he was at least half-se- 
rious when he told parents the other day, “Anyone who teaches 
in a metropolitan high school today ~~, ~~ [> ne 2s EPO 


ES 


pay goes up as much as ‘$1,400 
in a single leap. | 

Naturally, the teachers welcome 
this recognition of their city-wide 
struggle for after-class pay. “At 
least it’s a beginning,” the Guilds- 
man said, “a recognition by the 
board of the prineiple of extra pay 
for extra work. 

But theres a big “but”—many 
teachers are fearful that the few 
extra-curricular dollars will. be 
used to bludgeon them into silence 
on the larger question of salary. . 

In fact, Silver's proposal was 
imbedded in what seemed little 
short of a threat: he said he'll ia- 
sist on the proper performance” of 
the extra-curricular work. 

Now, the threat is in the open: 
tomorrow or Tuesday, every teach- 
er concerned will receive Jansen’s 
directive telling them “they just 
have to end the stoppage,” and 
that “we intend to see that it is 
carried out.” 

All the teachers are disturbed at 
this. Mrs. Concetta Roy of the 
High School Teachers’ Association 
said the move “doesn’t come to 
grips with the basic issues” of low - 
pay, poor morale and the acute 
teacher shortage. ' 

_ Other 


poe agree that low | 
pay is en 


angering the quality of 


education, and that force won't — 


solve anything. | 

“Any coercion for after-class ac- 
tivities,” Mrs. Rose R of the 
Teachers Union warned the board, 
“will nly intensify the teachers 
unrest,” | 
_-And as Charles Cogen of the 
Teachers Guild has put it, “You 


can't force creativity.” - 


Labor Hails 20th Birthday 
Of Auto Workers’ Union 


Four-Page Section on Auto Workers and Their Union-See Pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 


————— 
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The Brainpower 


Is There 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


AN APPLE-CHEEAKED 
contemporary. of 16 is get- 
ting ready for his high- 
school graduation exercises 
and I listened to him) the 
other day, with more than the 
customary admiration I feel for 
our young. How impatient he 


was to. finish? 


and get on, 
He had work 
to do. Truly, 
he ‘was a 
| youpg nan in 
+ 2 huey. oI 
thought [ de- 
tected a mat- 
ural oo unecer- 
tainty of the 
future (but. it 
might = well 
have been. my imagination. 

He wanted to go to college, 
badly. He had a scholarship in 
view. T have heard that he is an 
exemplary student, though T will 
say that [ never regarded him 
as a bookworm, more, perhaps 
"as a hepcat, a three-letter man 
and a has the young ladies re- 
garded favorably. 

He told the young lady in the 
room, a classmate, who seemed 
to be demurring, that he had 
decided to go to college because 
he wanted to teach. He knew 
what he wanted. “Don't you re- 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?”; he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “Ilow is our 
generation going to learn if we 
don't’ turn out enough teachers 
to teach them?” 

w 

TRUE, he observed thought- 
fully, there is more money in 
other professions, but money 
isn't everything. No, his lady- 
friend laughed, she seemed no 
Alice in Wonderland, “it is the 
root of all evil, but it can be 
helpful if you ever buckle down 
to raise a family which I un- 
derstand is what some people 
do.” 

He went on as though he had 
not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into_that subject. “I saw 
in the papers that the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
wont we have a responsibility 
for the future?” , 
I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detaii what. he said: 
The California scientists who 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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220,000 Unemployed in 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — This small city with a population of 43,- 
355, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the ever 
mounting layoffs in the auto industry. There are now 220,000 unemployed in Michi- 
gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 


was jammed with an overflow that:spilled into the street of unemployed workers who 


Michi 
&: 3 


af 1 . 


SRR Se. - 
w oo a avdeba 


Typical Detroit scene, as city’s jobless form line before Unemployment Compensation offices. 
Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have bee: laid off. State unemployed totals 220,000. 


» 


- \ 
Inside the Unemployment Compensation offi:es in Detroit where portion of state’s 220,000 job- 
less file applications for compensation. UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 
cities to attend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships among jobless auto 


———— oor 


workers. 


Our Case Goes 


to Higher Court 


Judge Sides With T-Men on Raid 


FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 
week in the Worker’s plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 


on our income under cover of a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 


ly that newspapers are busi- 
nesses, are subject to the. tax 
laws; if that means the Worker 
will be put of business, well, isn't 
that just ton bad 

He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He did 
not explain, for instance, how an 
entetprise which loses $150,- 
000 to $200,000—odd:.a year 


can owe a profits tax, and 
where it is a to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
the government insisted on ap- 
plying its highly original tax 
theories to us, it could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usual manner, but had to use the 
unusual “jeopardy assessment” 


(Continued on Page: 13) - 
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Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, which is making it 


possible to put out The Worker 


while under T-man attack.. Ad- 
dress is 575 Sixth Ave., Room 


301, N.Y.C. Robert W. Dunn is 


Treasurer. 


ee 


ee 


listened to speakers from na- 
tional, state, city governments. 

Dodge Local 3, UAW, has 14,- 
800 out of work in a membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, local union vice-presi- 
dent,, 70 percent of those now 
drawing unemployment compen- 
sation will. exhaust their 26 
weeks by June J. 

Local unions and internation- 
al officers, including UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuthe: are charg- 
ing = Chrysler-Dodge  manage- 
ment with having a cash regis- 
ter for a heart because of this. 

They charge Dodge manage- 
ment is moving large sections of 
work out of the plant causing 
permanent unemployment — to 
thousands. 

Walter Reuther speaking last 
week to a National UAW-GMI 
contcrence said an example -of 
how Clrvsler is doing this, is 
building new plants in “corn- 
fields.” Workers like in Hame- 
trainck: who worked at Dodge, 
who bought homes, are raising 
familic¢s now face permanent un- 
emplovment, poverty and loss 
of everything because of this 
runaway policy of Chrysler and 
greed for profits. — 

| * 

SPEAKERS at the huge un- 
emplovment rally Sunday, May 
97, beyan tackling this tragedy 
of lavotts, faced by auto work- 
ers. ; 
Thev spoke from a platform 
covercd with slogans; Jobs Not 
Welfare; Stop Runaway Jobs; 
Public Works Program; Solution 
to Automation, 30-Hour Work, 
40 Haurs Pay. 

Acting Mayor Julia Rooks of 
Yamtramck said she would see 
to it that state and Federal aid 
in the form of public) works 
would be deal and that 
homeowners wouldr't be evict- 
ed. Mayor Cobo spoke in gen- 
cralities. 

U. S. Senator Pat McNamara 
took to task. the special assis- 
tant of President Eisenhower, 
Howard Pyle, who said that one 
of the “joys” of a free economy 
was the right to suffer. 

McNamara said that only an 
Administration which cared 
only for the “giantism” of GM, 
could make such a coldblooded 
remark, and ignore the suffer- 
ing and tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. He reminded his listeners 
of C. E. Wilson’s similar type 
of callousness when he called 
the unemployed “knne} dogs.” 

Gov. Williams sa‘d he was 
calling together a_ statewide 
meeting to grapple with the 
unemployment. Labor, political 
groups, communit people, 
cities, township, will be invit- 


Con gressman Charles Diggs, 
Jr., wired the meeting he was 


(Cantinued on Page 13) 
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‘Florida Vote Spurs Move 
For an Adlai- Estes Ticket 


By ROB F. HALL 
WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary last Tuesday ‘counted, Adlai 
Stevenson had’won 22 of the state’s 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 


Sen. Estes Kefauver had won only six of the delegate votes, his statewide popularity was 


ouly slightly less than Stevenson's, WILL THEY FORM TICKET? 


as shown by the close vote—216.,- 
937 to 207,249. So narrow was the 
margin between the two contestants 
that the final outcome was in doubt 
wost of Tuesday night. 


The turnout at the 


THE WEEK IN 


© AFL-CIO Exec. Meets Monday 
° Fuse Pelitical Arm ba Cenn. 


THE AFL-CIO, six months after 
the merger convention, will hold 
its midyear executive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4. Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 
ganizing drives which have yet to. 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
foreign olicy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 
tion. 


tion drive among unionists -and 


their families. 
* 


UPSTATE NEW YORK locals 


* ; 
WALTER REUTHER has asked 


polls was 


Jiwtit, signifying the absence of real 
issues between the two rivels. Ever 
since the Minnesota primary when 
Kelanver’s. moye outspoken stand 
oo civil rights, farm aid and other 
issties gave the Tennesseean -a 
snuashing victory over Stevenson 
in that state, Adlai has sh: irpened 


no his own handling of these sis-. | 


sics. By the time the two as- 
» rants reached Florida, there was 
tle difference between their plat- 
forms. 

Both are now in California where 
the prize, to be decided at. the 
priunary voting June 5, will be 68 
do'evate votes at the Democratic 
National Convention. 
Mia,s most observers sav, the two 
mien are again expected to run 
neck and neck. 

+ 


THE EVEN-STEVEN | aspect, 
of their popular | standing 7 
spurred the campaign launched re- 
coitly by the. New York Post for! 
a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to be! 
named at the Democratic eonven- 
tion in August. 


Emphasizing the agreeme nt pde- 


Jn Califor- > 


po ties ‘Eelenvae left, and Adlai Stevenson holding na- 


tionwide, TV debate from Miami. 


New York Post believes Demo- 


cratic National Convention should name a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


no cut in pay. 


McCarthyite Control of Wisc. 
GOP Faces Primary Challenge 


50 mayors to attend a conference 
in Detroit June 8 to discuss ways 
to “lessen despair and hardships” 
among unemployed auto workers 
as new layoffs sent the jobless fig- 
ures to a new high. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor said May 19 a 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto. 
Since then, there have been more 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a 
move for a shorter work weck at 


CONNECTICUT'S two Jabor. 
bodies, as the first step toward or-| 
ganic unity, have merged théir po-’ 
litical action committees. The 
AFL's Political Education Commit- 


tion when Gov. Kolhier publicly 
charged that Catlin had been 
guilty of “influence peddling.” 
Because neither Catlin nor Ker- 
tee and CIO's Political Action Com- 


mittee combined to set up a state 


tee on Political Education (COPE). 
First goal is an intensive registra- 
sten could secure a majority of 


thy strategists at the last minute 


convention delegates, the McCar-| 
‘appropriate services throughout the 


(Dist. 3) of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Union were 
voting on the recommendations of 
their district leaders to. disafhiliite 
from the UE and move over to the 
International. Association of Ma- 
chinists. There are some 10,000 
workérs” in the 15-local district. 
The week before, District 4 UE 
(New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 
of UE oan moved into the JUE, 

The national UE is fighting these 


moves. The IVE says it will chal- 
lenge the IAM in the upstate area. 


* 


WESTERN UNION “negotia- 
tions were going on in Washing- 
ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- | 
resented by the American Com- 
munications Association (ind.) and 
thee Commercial Telegraphers 


Union (AFL-CIO). Contract dead- 


branch-of the AFL-CIO Commit-| line was Thursday midnight, 


* 


BROTHERIIOOD \Me mor ial 
Day, June 3, will be observed by 


tween the two men on issues, be. 


Post declared editorially that “these nation by the Railway Trainmen. 


The BRT will hold special services ° 

for its departed members at its 

International Shrine in Neahwa 
Park, Oneonta, N. Y. 


* 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— A deep of support for Eisenhower's for- 
two men make a remarkably attrac-|Cleavage within the Republican! cign policy, -expressed Arey 
tive political couple and that aj|state organization was revealed) ‘that the support denied him 


: ) GOP state leaders will be ioe 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket) could here last week when the state con- tet ie rank bea file GOP: 
Pilexedly Pinvincible. Encuhower |Yention refused to endorse the in-'voters in the state 
0 ) Aoki ) : cumbent Sen. Alexander A. Wiley Wiley can also count on sub- 
0 ; for reelection and gave its blessing stantial support from Gov. Kohler, 
It has often been glibly said that to Rep. Glenn R. Davis, who. has iLt. Gov. Knowles and state GOP 
the Democratic Party must finally |the support of the McCarthy wing chairman Kuehn who opposed the 
choose between the support of the , pikes 
Ret ibd. sh). @ h” 2 ath of the state organization. McCarthvite wing and were bit- 
% ~ e south, sat the) Davis, who has been promised a 


os : ter] attacked by McCarthy's 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For : | 0.000 | oe 
Relaiih Mien Midi ae Both, of campaign chest of $150,000 ry | henchmen as. associates of the 


“tg 2 ; | Ol Wisconsin’s open-shop industrial-| ADA, LaFollette progressives, “Ja- 
ow Ber or cond gard oa >, ae of | ists, must win the GOP nomina- bor bosses,” and Democrats. | 
. . * 


‘new, 
. 7 tion in the Sept. 11 primary, how- 

South f hich Kefauve k 
uth for which Kelauver speaks) over if he is to be a Republican OBSERVERS hete point cut 
that while the McCarthy crowd 


om A the ve ome navan —! candidate in November. Sen. Wiley 

ot atin, waitian ee | who will campaign on a platform oe ee : 
succeeded in depriving Wiley off 

the state committee's endorsement, 


ocratic coalition.” 
they failed to win the endorse-| 


* 
THE SOUTH. of Jim Eastland, 

ment for either of their favorites. 
These 


persuaded Rep. Davis to run. His 
record of opposition to Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy provided 
'the platform, to which he quickly 
added a public espousal of the 
Bricker amendment. | 
* AFL-CIO MERGER in Ver- 
SEN. WILEY’S record is reac: mont has been achieved. This is 
tionary, from labor's point of view, | ithe first. merger in New England 
but his support of Ike’s foreign and is the seventh in the nation. 
policy and his refusal to defend * 


McCarthy were sufficient to win] ,pouT 54000 retired auto 
him the dislike of the extreme workers are now drawing pensions 
right-wing isolationists who dom- fae UAW contracts. accordin 
inate the state GOP. He is reported | +, a study by the Uniéa’s Social 
seeking Eisenhower's help in the Security Department. 

‘campaign for the nomination. . 


Although the state convention eee 
reflected the reactionary views of} MINIMUM WAGE hearings in 
the Senate Labor subcommittce 


McCarthy, Knowland and Brow- 7 
nell, the ‘leaders did net enjoy anjhave been’ put off indefinitely. 
Chances are the issue of extending 


‘unmixed triumph. The convention | 
endorsed the Bricker amendment,| coverage may. be dead in on 
a big 


old truism that while the voters 
have their say in the primaries, the 
final decisions are- made by the 
party bosses and the big money 


however, will not look with favor 
ona Stevenson- Kefauver ticket or 


mn any ticket headed by cither man. 
Aight-wing Democrats,«both North 
and South, have hoped that Steven- 
son and Kefauver would knock 
each other out, thus providing an 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat 
Wing to secure the nomination of 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson -of | Texas, 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio. or 

Sen. Stuart Symington ot Mis- | 
sour. 


__ Their strategy is” based on the: 


crowd in. the smoke-filled rooms. 


The New York Post campaign, 
which has growing support in labor 
ranks, is pares to frustrate the 
right-wing strategy by making the 
drive for a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket so powerful that by the time 
the convention ns in August, 
‘it will be impossible for the party 
‘bosses to ignore the prestige and 


pirants. | 


Mark Catlin, Jr., 


were Assembly Speaker 


and former Rep. 
Charles Kersten. Catlin authored: 
the state law bearing his name 
which prohibits labor organiza- 
tions from contributing funds to 
elect pro-labor candidates. Kersten 
is a notorious enemy of labor and 
protege of Sen. Mc@arthy. 


Catlin’s ar for the en- 
dorsement. suffere 


claims of the two most popular as- Hack 
c 


a severe set- 
k on the eve of state conven-|a legal status on the campus. 


demanded the U. S. withdraw 
from the United Nations if Peo- 
|ple’s China is seated, and joined 
the McCarthy-Eastland attack on 
the Supreme Court. But the res- 
olutions committee rejected (1) a 
resolution urging the Senate to 
reverse its censure of McCarthy, 
and (2) a resolution approving the 
American Legion attack on the 
state university for permitting LYL 


session unless labor puts u 
fight demanding Senate an 


House 
action. : 


* 


LABOR UNITY helps the strug 
gle tor civil rights, the 10th bien- 
niel convention of the United 
Transport Service Employes ‘was 
told by its president, Willard S, 
Townsend. The UTSE represents 
red caps and dining car employes 
on the nation’s major railroads. 


EP oe o- 


Steel Union Negotiates for Wage Rise — June 30 Deadline 


KEY BARGAINING ‘for the 
1956 wage round began. in 
Pittsburgh—but was due to shift” 
to New York—as representatives 
of the steel companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened talks. Their deadline is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage puttern this 
year for the country ‘as a whole. 
The talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms employing 
650,000 workers in basic steel. 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Big Threc’ 
in’ steel—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem 
and Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
and employ 350,000 workers 


between them. 

For the first time, ein three 
companies agreed to meet joint- 
' < dy in negotiations with the steel 


anion, a “rota fhe es- 
‘men’ claim “each wen, faba 


KOM?» 


aS sth e meg atiataes me. 


panies will ir the final instance 
acide independently on con- 
tract terms. 


As the two sides. met, when 
the steel union laid its list of 
demands on the table, Iron 


Age Magazine noted that the 
stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est on record § after | several 
months of record output by the 
industry to fill orders tar in ex- 
cess of actual needs by metal 
users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtain a maximum amount of 
steel at current prices. It has 
been traditional in the industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new wage or other con- 
.cessions are granted the workers. 
The most persistent ‘report in the 
steel industry is a hike of about 


$9 a ton. 
cui" 


“VOR 8 Bg! 18,9 ' a ged 


steel production from the near 
100 percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry's production continuing 
to drop and admittedly” slim 
prospects for a_ pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users very 
high, third quarter orders have 
aly fallen. Iron Age says that 
if there is no strike there will 
be a heavy drop in steel produc- 
tion, which means mass layoffs, 
during July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

In .any event, the nial com- 
panies hope to use the stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
The open united front of the 


“Big Three” came after Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president of the 
American Steel Institute, called 
she industry to resist ‘the de- 

ds of the union as tion- 


a Ais a Be on iS Be eS So 5 en 


demand for premium apay for 


week-end work,. the odds will 
shift strongly for a strike on 
June 30. 

That demand has been built 
up in the union to the very top 
= g its long list. David J. Mc- 
Donald,’ the president of the 
union, has repeatedly told re- 
gional conventions and other 
meetings that this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work. 

But much emphasis is also 
put on a “substantial” wage 
increase; supplementary unem- 
ployment. benefits 52 weeks a 


year; the union shop and pay- 


ment by the companies of the 


entire cost of the insurance plan, 


now shared.: 50-50 with the 

workers. ‘The union is also de- ~ 
manding —— of the for } 
or* 


of the number of paid: holidays 
now six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation plan. 


G.0.P. Feikens Sings ‘Love Song’ to Labor 
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STEVE NELSON TO SPEAK AT 


‘WORKER’ PICNIC JULY 4th 


DETROIT.—Steve Nelson, vet-| Wicks Rd. off Telegraph Rd. 
eran Communist leader from Penn-} Nelson will speak on the recent 


— — be the ry cs ‘U. S. Supseme Court decision thit 


day, July 4, at Arcadia Park, 


knocked out a 20 year prison sen- 


| Invited to Debate 


tence for “sedition” a t him, 


DETROIT. — The Ford - Gen- 


| 


» eral Motors-dominated Republican 
Party in Michigan is trying to 
snow-job workers with the pitch 
that it is “a-leading advocate of 
more benefits for organized labor.” 
This pitch is part of a letter being 
sent out by state GOP chairman 
John Feikens to local unions. 

Feikens who led off the move 
to indict the UAW for spending. 
money for a TV show to hear can- 
didates, says he wants to help la- 
bor to make its voice heard in the 
community. 
' The UAW and its radio and TV 
commentator Guy. Nunn have re- 
peatedly asked Feikens and any 
other GOPer tu appear on a UAW 
radio or TV program and debate 
the issues of the day. The GOP 
refused but said they would de- 
bate in any union: hall. 

Local 157, UAW-CIO, the big 
tool and die local, and Local 351, 


chairman Neil Staebler. Feikens the behest of Ray Smith, GM 


has accepted and the Local 157 | 
debate will be June 10. 

Feikens, in his letter to locals, 
claims that Michigan with a Re- 
ublican legislature, has the best 
abor laws of ‘any state in the na- 
tion. Gus Scholle and Barney Hop- 
kins, state CIO leaders, points out 
that the GOP in 1947-48 tacked 
83 anti-labor amendments to the 


lobbyist. . 

Scholle and Hopkins point out 
that the Republicans put over the 
Hutchinson, Bonine Tripp and 
Trucks Acts and killed the cor- 
ge profits tax, decent safety 
aws, migratory labor laws, min- 
imum wage laws, a_real estate la- 
bor relations act, equitable tax 
laws, mental health laws, school 


Unemployment Insurance Act at 


appropriations. 


DETROIT.—One of the main 


topics before the coming CIO and 
AFL state conventions in Mich- 
igan is the merger of the two or- 


! 


Detroit Steel Products, have in- 


vited Feikens to debate state Dem'bor movement would have over| June 18, 


ganizations. A united Michigan la- 


Chrysler White Collar 


Workers Demonstrate 


CENTERLINE. — White coliar, 
workers at Chrysler plant here,| 
1,500 strong, paraded before the 


company offices as part of union) 
meeting on May 22 called to pro- 
test against working four days a 
week. They are membcrs of UAW, 
Office Workers Local 889. 


Chairman ‘of the Local, Wally, 
Weber, charged Chrysler had! 


workers without any seniority were 
being given five days a week work 
while union people with seniority 
were being given four days a week 
work. He recalled how Chrysler 
had opposed giving SUP benefits 
to office workers on the claim 
“they are never laid off.” 

This action by office workers 
may have a stimulating effect on 
the pending unionization drive of 


What About AFL-CIO 
‘Merger in Michigan? 


{ jurisdictional matters are settled. 


one million members. 

The State CIO, with 1,000 del- 
egates, will meet in Grand Rapids, 
June 11-14. The State Federation 


of Labor will meet in Detroit, 
with about the same’ 
number of delegates. 

It’s learned that state CIO Jead- 
ers have given up hope fora joint! 
AFL-C1O convention in reo | 

The AFL state’ convention, 
union sources indicate, will adopt 
a resolution not to merge in Mich. 
igan until “jurisdictional” issues 
are settled. Some weeks ago the 
Wayne County AFL Central body! 
passed just such a resolution call-| 
ing for postponing unity until all 


Both groups have committees in 
session coystantly getting ready a| 
constitutional : draft. | 

Principal blocker of the merger} 
here is Teamster vice president | 

the 
Wayne County Central Labor 


James Hoffa’ who cont-ols 
Body and most of the state AFL 


Jim Dolsen, Daily Worker report- 
er, and Andy Onda, steel worker, 
all victims of a frameup. 


The high court ruled that the 


law was unconstitutional. This 
automatically knocked out Michi- 
gan's “sedition” law, the notorious 
Trucks Act that was opposed by all 
sections of labor, civic, religious, 
civil liberties and other groups. 
Nelson is still facing five vears in 
jail. He is a Smith Act-defendant 
and his appeal of that conviction 
will be argued before the U. S. 

Supreme Court in October. 

An all day program of sports, 
entertainment, refreshments—food 
_of many varieties—will be presented 
by friends of the Labor Press. Ad- 
mission. is 50c; children and un- 
employed free. Special new attrac- 
tions this year will be a Kiddieland 
for the little ones, a Teen-Age set- 
up, Square Dancing with a caller. 


2& AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


74 m= 
pS by THE OLD-TIMER 
MEMBERS OF UAW Local 424 in Buffalo, N. Y., defeated 


a resolution whict: would have required its officers, committeemen 
and convention delegates to sign non-Communist affidavits. 
* 

_ THIRTY WOMEN WELDERS won $185,000 from Ameri- 
can Motors Co. The court suits grew out of a claim by the women 
workers they had been laid off improperly and other workers with 
less seniority took their jobs. They said they were discriminated 
against because they were women. The courts agreed. 

* 

FORD WORKERS in Canada are streamlining negotiations 
there. In the past they and the company handed their proposals 
to 2 government “conciliation” officer who took months to “rule” 
cn the demands, then usually ruled for the companies. This is be- 
ing by-passed this gern Union negotiators are asking CAW, 


mean 


/ 


wage increases, social security improvements. 
* 


started the four day week to avoid| office workers that the merged 
payment of unemployment com-; AFL-CIO has promised to launch. 
pensation and SUP benefits to laid} Ford and GM office workers are’ 
off workers. He said also that new, not unionized. | 


‘chiefs. Two top AFL chiefs, 
George Dean and Jack Thorpe, 
are Republicans. Thorpe is going 


PRODUCTION OF CARS is 24,000 a week less than at this . 


time a year ago. | : 
, * : 1 


It's Rough on the Little Guy 


A Tale About ‘Credit’ 


By BETTY BARNETT 


DETROIT.—The Negro man on; 
the line in front of me eked very, 
unhappy. On the,counter near him. 
were several items including spa- 
ghetti, meat, bread, milk, etc. The 
man had a credit account in this 
little neighborhood store as did 
many other workers in the area. 


Joe, the owner, was a nice guy, 
but he. too, had to make a living. 
He was constantly being squeezed 
dry by the numerous sigantic 
super markets that flourished all 
over. Thcse big markets could af- 
ford a “bargain sale” but Joe, and 
others like lon. could not. 

Joe said, “Look, don't I treat 
ou nice all the time? But now | 
save to cut out all the credit—I 
lose $500 a week this way.” Joe 
took o1t a shoe box full of credit 


cards, more than half of them 


probably unpaid for many months| bitter contradictions of Big Busi- 


and complained some more. 


The. Negro man was talking fast 
and hard. He had to—or else what 
would his wife and kids eat for 


supper? 

This shopper was waited on 
during the time of this common— 
scene battle between the worker 
and the sma!! businessman. As I 
left the store, they were still argu- 
ing. In the end, Joe may have 
given in and resignedly marked 
the debt on this card. After all, 
the guy may go back to work soon 
and be able to pay something. 


Walking down ‘the street, you! 
can see many “E-Z-Credit” and 
“Good Terms” signs in the shop 
windows. The credit is so easy to 


get and so hard to keep—for if you 
miss the first payment, your pur- 
chase is taken away. This is. an- 
other one of the many ircnic and 


ness. 


DETROIT EVICTION CASES 
‘SEEN RISING TO 40,000 


DETROIT, - Mich. -— Howard, 
Pyle, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower, should take a ue 
away from the swank and plus 
lobbies of the Statler Hotel down 
to the office of Wayne County Cir- 
cuit Court Commissioner Tom 
Paseiczny. Then let him repeat his. 
remark that “the right to suffer is 
one of the jovs of a free economy!” 

Pyle, the “White: House assist- 
ant in charge of charm,” made his 
crack about “the Flent to suffer” 
to a Republican § money-raising 
shindig here two weeks ago. 

Commissioner Paseiczny can let 
Pyle in on just what real suffering 
means.’ — 


. 
‘ 


Last year sonie 20,121 eviction 
. : tthe’. H 


| %8dbes-+ 
Sa 


y says this year it 


will be closer to 40,000. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo, Pyle’s 
pal and Republican candidate for 
Governor, and the City Housing 
Commission have a cash register 
for a heart, says Commissioner 
Paseiczny. Two weeks. ago the 
city’s housing commission charged 
nearly 1,000 tenants of public 
housing units with non-payment of 
rent. 


The court has been able to stave 
off evictions by getting the private 
landlords to accept part payments 
of rent. “We are trying to get the: 
city to accept. the same part pay- 
ment plan.as private vat yer do, 
Pasieczny word 


Thedines.a£.debt ridden wogkers 


‘over both conventions. Governor 


° 


{ 


to the Republican - national con- 
vention as a delegate. | 

The hot issue of the Michigan 
gubernatorial .. candidate _ hovers 


Williams 
choice 

| 
Cobo is backed by the Ford- 
GM-=dominated GOP leadership 


here. : 


O’Connor Tells 
Inside Story of . 
Oi Empire 


DETROIT. — Harvey O-Con- 
nor spoke at a meeting sponsored 


by the Detroit Labor Forum on 
May 18. O'Connor, an old time 
liberal journalist, and former edi- 
tor of the CIO Oilworker, is an 
authority on the peirolewm indus- 
try. His talk concerned “The Em- 
pire of Oil.” 

He ably presented some _ back- 
ground information on the Middle 
East situation; as, the struggle for 
power between the British and 
/smerican oil interests; the feudal 
rulership and the toiling masses of 
these countries. He pointed out 
that Isreal is being used as a scape- 
goat in these struggles. 

He showed that the American 
Secretary of State has, since the 
first World War, been closely tied 
to the oil interests and the State 
Department has always protected 
these cartels, especially Dulles. 

One of the main points Mr. 
O'Connor made is that before we 
can have world peace, equitable 


the overwhelming 
the 700,000-member 


1S 
of 


east oil reserves must be guaran- 
teed to all nations. However the 


cartels won't sell until they have 
refined the crude oil and multipli- 
ed their super profits. - 


courts here. 

ey said: “I've never seen 
anything like it, the crowds we are 
getting in court recently.” 
. He told of a worker who had 
four. garnishments- a week on his 


appedrimg“in-rert ‘eases and #fand 


contract cases are jamming]! the 


through wi 


wages..and, when the.-sharks , got 
th his‘ there>sils- . 
ingsdett apt aqyrmppouths to fiagd: 


distribution at cost of these Mid-! 


stumbling block here is that oil{ 


AU1O DEALERS’ COMMENTS: “Sales are down and so is” 
my morale.” “There's one thing I dont have to worry about, that’s 
shrinking profits. I haven’t used black ink yet this year.” Another 
dealer on Livernois said he had given everything away, there was 
nothing left to give. Others said that price increuses were not 
helping. 

* 

IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 526 car. salesmen joined the 
AFL Retail Clerks. They are trying to get a city wide contract 
with the dealers. They used the idea of “quickie” strikes at some 
places. Teamsters members walked through the picket lines, re- 
portedly with the approval of Teamster chief James Hoffa. 

: * 


A GROUP OF INDEPENDENT auto manufacturers an- 
nounced formation of an anti-monopoly committee which will seek 
fo halt “campaigns of coercion, unfair advertising, and outright 
threats” by the big three auto manufacturers. They hope to recruit 
12.000 auto parts wholesalers: and .1,600 independent parts com- 
panies. ‘Yhey are asking for a nn with Ford, GM, Chrysler. | 

z | 
: HENRY FORD'S speech to -his stockholders, was a “safe 
speech, vague and general,” Walter Reuther commented. 
* 


THE MICHIGAN STATE FEPC has halted discrimination 
in 25 cases against Negro workers. We wonder when someone is 
going to bring charges of discrimination against the non-hiring of 
Negroes at Briggs stadium, as vendors; ticket takers, etc. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMERS Union Executive Board meet- 
ing in Lansing recently gave Homer Martin the “bum’s rush” when 
he tried to crash the meeting. Martin, with his usual splitting tac- 
tics has caused a factional fight in the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation and has caused divisions among Michigan’s 12,000 dairy 
farmers. CIO president Gus Scholle spoke to the meeting and 
‘pledged aid in building the Farmers Union. The Farmers Union 
represents about 5,000 farmers here. 


* 

‘IN THE TRIM. DEPT., Mack Ave. Chrysler Automotive Body 
nlant, the company threatens to move theh operation out unless 
— is doubled. This means 1,600 workers would lose their 
jobs. 


- 


* 
FORD IS CUTTING back from 4,000 motors a day in Rouge 
to 1,800. F . 


EXCELLENT BULLETIN ‘on civil liberties is being issued 
by the Detroit Branch of the American Civil Liberties Union. You 
can get it by writing to “Contact” 1256 Penobscot Bld., Detroit 
26. They won't mind if you enclose a small donation. A. front page 
story in the May issue headlines that the National ACLU has taken 
Saul Wellman’s case on winning back his pension from the VA. | 
It reports on the deportation case of Mrs. Peggy Wellman in a 
very sympathetic way. 


® | : c 
BILLY ALLAN’S DENATURALIZATION case has ay oe 
ind . Meaning that no date has been set for l 


Judge Arthur Lederle to render his decision, based on the trial 
that took place last October. 
RAISED EYEBROWS . among local politicos as to. County 
Auditor Charles Edgecombe reportedly buying the controlling, in- 
terest in &. batsiness+fhid?#o Metwedar # r and 
,.2, million dollars, He WAS, 2, bot candidate for Mayor | .y 


e 


PROGRAM TO 


DETROIT. — The 600-delegate 
conference of the UAW-CM setup 
called upon the elected leaders of 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties to come forward with a 
“complete program for full employ- 
ment.” A resolution demanded 
“that the Republican administra- 
tion and their Dixiecrat allies in 
Congress” pay heed to the union's 
warnings on the crisis. in employ- 
reert, | | 

At the same time, faced with 
100,000 idled UAW-GM workers 
in.the next two months, with many 
additional thousands working a 
short work week with correspond- 
ing slashes in wages, the delegates 
resolved that at the termination of 
their agreement with GM, there 
he negotiated a “substantial reduc- 
t'on in the work week with the 
maintenance of a FULL FORTY 
WOURS TAKE HOME PAY.” The 

au-rement terminates in 1958. 
~ Other steps taken by the UAW 
ave the calling of a meeting of 50 
mayors and township supervisors 
in Veterans) Memorial - Building 
here, June 8, to’ work out a pro- 
gram ona local commynity level to 
wid the idle with jobs/ 

* 


THE resolution adopted said ‘in 
part: 
“In the past several years while 
Ccneral) Motors has been smash- 
ivy and resmashing all time rec- 


‘|swer to a question by a reporter: 


ord profits and the Eisenhower 
millionaires club has been telling 
us we never had it so good the GM 
worker has been running a never- 
ending race against the loss of 
wages and ae power oc- 
casioned by short work weeks... . 

“Constant streams of | statistics 

uring out of the Republican of- 
ces in Washington all seek to 
prove that the present unemploy- 
ment is normal, seasonal, temporary 


a — 


and no cause for alarm.” 

The. resolution says the CM 
workers are not opposed to a 
shorter work week, oneal they 
justly feel that they have earned 
a short work week with a “FULL 
FORTY HOURS PAY, NOT PART 
TIME STARVATION” (UAW em- 


phasis). 
The resolution also demanded 


this is going to be backed up was 


off. 

A Linden, N. J., local of Gen- 
eral Motors workers sent to the 
International officers a resolution 
asking that the GM contract be re- 
opened and a shorter work week 
with. 40 hours pay be negotiated, 
also that all workers called in to 
work be given 40 hours pay. 

The conference’s reiteration of 
the position of taking up the short- 
er work week with 40 hours. pay 


not stated. 
} * 

MANY delegates in the corridors 
of the UAW-GM conference ex- 
pressed concern as to whether the 
union can “wait till '58” for the 
shorter work week with 40 hours 
pay. They -pointed to the non- 
diminishing stockpile of 900,000 
unsold new cars, shutdowns soon 
for “model changeover,” that will 
create a three to four month lay- 


Reuther Talks on Trade, Shorter 
Work Week at UAW-GM Confab 


{By WILLIAM ALLAN 


| 


.DETROIT.—At a session with 
newsmen during the UAW - GM 
National conference, UAW presi- 
dent Wauter Reuther said: 

“If we are able to get ‘a relaxa- 
tion of world tension, then relaxa- 
tion on world trade will also come, 
and we are for relaxing of world! 
tensions.” 


Reuther gave that reply in an-; 


| 


“What about East-West trade to 
help sell cars and. trucks, now 
stockpiled over 900,000?” 

In reply to another question, 
“Can we wait till 58 on getting a 


- DEAR READER 


We don't like to blow our own horn, BUT... . | 
We DO oller news and. features which provide solid food for 


thought and fuel tor ection. 


Increasing numbers of men and women. throughout Michigan 
have told us that our paper helps them immeasurably in’ fightug 
fox jobs, peace, equal rights, civil liberties. 

Can YOU aftord to be without it? 


Try a steady diet: 6 months 
Send) your subscription to: 
River, Detroit 1—namce, address, 


~P.S. IF you can manage it, we'd appreciate a little extra as 
a contribution, The “wolf,” in the guise of the Treasury Dept., 
‘s literally at our door, threatening our very existence. 


Diggs Will Chair State 


Democratic Convention 


GRAND RAPIDS.—For the first 
time in history, a Negro will chair 
a state conventién of the Demo- 
cratic Party. | | 
Rep. Chas. C. Diggs, Jr., the 
state's first Negro Congressman, 
will chair the convention, which 
opens June 2 here at the Public 
Auditorium. Principal actions will 
b- to adopt a state platform, list 
candidates and instruct delegates 
to the coming National Democratic 
Party convention. | 

Hundreds of unionists, elected 
as precinct delegates, will be pres- 
ent, as well as a large Negro repre- 
scrbation. 

Two weeks ago, under the pres- 
sure of labor, ieeees and Negro 
voters, the program committee held 
open discussions, invited organiza- 
tions to come to Lansing and give 
their viewpoints on what has to be 
in the state platform. 


iendorse the program the UAW is 


for $2; 1 year for $3.50. 
Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand | 
city, zone. | 


' 
{ 
| 


adequate take home vey. jus how 


shorter ‘work week with 40 hours 
pay? Reuther said. 


“Contractually we have no right 


to open the GM _ contracts until 
1958.” 


He said to the dozen radio and 
TV men that in special. confer- 
ences and at the next convention, 
the next demand on corporations 
will be a shorter work week with 
no reduction in pay. 


Queried if the candidates in the 
1956 election would be asked to 


going to present to a meeting of 
fifty mayors on June 8 in Detroit, 
Reuther replied: 


2 


“{t will be up to the conference 


in the 1958 negotiations, seemed 
to be the answer to that resolution. 
It may be a different story in 


tional Chrysler. UAW confab. 
While GM has laid off some 70,000 
out of 350,000 hourly rated work- 
ers, Chrysler has laid off 46,000 
out of 70,000 and is employing 
'those still working four days a 
week. | 

In Chrysler the pressure is great 
for the union to do something. 


hit heavy, who will be at the con- 
ference to decide if they are going 
to ask candidates to back a pro- 
gram of helping the unemployed. 
The ee will decide that. _ |Dodge Local 3, for example, has 

He said that just declaring a city 15,000 unemployed out of 22,000 
a distressed area doesn’t solve the working there & year ago, and half 
problem; the government has to Of the 15,000 will exhaust their 
produce help and work. Pamir ei compensation by 


re . |June 1 and will head for relief 
He said automation and atomic stations. There, if they can get on 
energy for peacetime uses can 


bring jobs for workers, but that | the rolls, they will get an average 


|of $16 a week for a man, woman 
the Administration in Washington -s : 
on this matter produces nothing 


‘two kids, plus government. sur- 
but slogans. 


plus food (beans, dried fruit, dry 
milk, floyy) and a monthly rent 

Labor, he said, will have to de- check. They only get. on relief 
mand peacetime uses of both if they have no car, or TV, or 
atomic energy and automation to phone, or don’t own a house, or 
provide a shorter work week with property, or have some member 


of mayors and presidents of local | 
unions where unemployment has\40 hours pay. 


i. 


‘of the family still working. 


—— -—=- —_ 


UAW’s Question to Mayors at June 8 Confah: 


Joint Action 
Launched on 
Unemployed 


DETROIT. — A Committee of 
Wayne County Board of Supervis- 
ors to aid the unemployed has been 
set up with representatives of AFL, 


are as follows: 

® Governor Williams said there) 
must be no pussyfooting in rec- 
ognizing a need to put into execu-| 
tion the U. S. Supreme Court's, 
school segregation decision. He 


said the Democratic Party has to) 


come out clearly on human rights 
and liberties. 

® Robert Koller, representing 
the Anti-Defamation League of 
Detroit, struck out against Michi- 
gan discrimination against Jewish 
and Negro people. He called for 
an end to discriminatory advertis- 
ing by tourist councils. He charged 
that resorts bar Negroes and Jew- 
ish people and that Michigan dis- 
criminates on housing and _ social 
activity. 


‘County, CIO Council, are Al Bar- 


ClO, Democrats, the Board of 
Commerce on it. 

On the committee, set up on the 
recommendation of the Wayne 


bour, CLO secretary, Andy McFar- 
lane, president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of La- 
bor (AFL), Willis Hall, Board of 
Commerce, John Witherspoon, De- 
troit City Comptroller and W. 
O'Donnell of the Wayne Board of 
Supervisors. . 

It’s learned that plans for public 
works programs for the unemploy- 
ed may be one of the first things 
the committee will tackle. Great 
one has been put on organized 
abor by its members to get a mora- 
torium on evictions, foreclosures of 


Alex Fuller, Negro unionist, or- 
ganizational director of the Wayne 
County CIO Council was chairman) 


land contracts, TV, furniture and 
cars. Now, with many thousands 
exhausting their unemployment 


of the meeting that heard over 100! compensation and warnings that 
speakers deal with farm questions,!the new 1957 model will get get 


What Will You Do About Layoffs? 


DETROIT.—On Friday, June 8,, that he expects layoffs up to 100,- 
at Veterans Memorial Bldg. here, 000 in General Motors plants. 


the Mayors and township super- 
visors of fifty communities have 
been invited by the UAW to join 
in a discussion or the widespread | 
layoffs of auto workers. 
_ Layoffs. have reached 225,000 1, additional $3,500,000 in relief 
in Michigan and Guy Tracy, | funds. said state Welfare Director 
statistician of the Michigan Un-|\yy. 7. \faxey. 
employment Security Commission, We UAW’s proposals for a 
predicts that unemployment will meeting of fifty mayors and town- 
uverage 200,000 to the end of the) ship supervisors follows a point 
year. blank refusal of auto company 
Leonard Woodcock, UAW vite heads to meet with the union on 
president, told newsmen recently the growing crisis in auto. 


_—— + 


of stockholders here that the auto- 
mobile business is likely to get 
worse before it gets better this 
year. 


A 


ee — 


Speedup Means Loss of Jobs 


Plus Loss of Human Lives 


J 
DETROIT. — During a rceent more than in 1954. There were 15 
meeting of Governor Wiilliams’| percent more injuries in manufac- 
Full Employment Committee it was! turing. : 
learned that the auto workers pro-| During the first quarter of 1956 
duced a million more cars in 1955! there were 8,390 compensable in- 
than in 1950 with 70,000 fewer! juries reported. This is 5.7 percent 
persons in Michigan plants. '¢reater than in the last quarter of 
The same week the bulletin of; 1955 and 13.6 percent greater than 
the Michigan Department of Labor) in the same quarter of 1955. There 
and ar ag reported from the} were 54 workers killed in the first 
Workmen’s Compensation Depart-| quarter of 1956, an increase over 
ment that the number of compen- the same period in 1955. 
sable injuries re 
tire year of 19 MAN LIVES OF SPEEDUP. | 


(MICHIGAN 6° STILL PRESSING 


SUCH IS THE TOLL IN HU- 


rted for the en- 
was 11.3 percent 


A sample of some of the noe 
the platform committee was to dl 


highways, housing, for peace, and 
civil rights. 


Standard Oil Profits: 
LINDEN. — M. J. Rathbone, 
president of N. J. Standard Oil Co., 
world’s largest oil company, told 
2,500 stock holders here that 1956 
would be another record earning 
year. In 1955 the huge monopoly 
made some 709 millions in profits. 

“We expect that our eamings 
will increase this year as product 
prices generally are firm...” said 
the oil company head. 

Rathborne said demand for oil 
will increase by five percent in the 
United States and 10 percent in for- 
eign countries. In any .case IN.. J. 


Standard .expects. to. clean; up. ; -' Federal penitentiary, 


VA Thompson 
Hearing June 11 


into full production before October, 
the demands for relief and jobs are 
getting top priority here. 


No Joy in 1-Cent Raise 


WASHINGTON.—The Veterans’ 
Administration said Robert Thomp-| 
son, Comunist leader will be given. 
a hearing June 12 on his appeal 
from a denial of his veterans 
benefits. 

Thompson is a decorated vet- 
eran of World War II. He was one 
of 11 sentenced in 1949 under the 
Smith Act, ard is now serving a 


}seven-year term in the Atlanta 
+ other 


Due to Higher Prices 

DETROIT.—Well over a _ mil- 
lion UAW members got seven 
cents an hour wage increase this 
last week, as the annual six cents 
improvement factor came due plus: 
a one cent raise due to cost of liy- 
ing rising. 

A UAW statement said that it 
is more: than disturbing however 
that the cost of living is still creep- 
ing upward at a time of substan- 
ial unemployment in the auto and 


| 


defendants’ plea for a writ of cer- 


heard) has n 
by the 
defendants 


FOR REVIEW OF 


BY THE U.S. SUP 

DETROIT.—The U. S. Supreme; 
Court, before it adjourns in June 
will render decisions on all mat- 


ters on which hearings have been 
held, it has been announced. Those 
matters that have not had hearings 
on will. be decided next October. 


The six Michigan Smith Act 


| 


torari (right to have their. appeal 
ot been decided yet 
court. The Michigan 
have had a plea before 


the court since early this year. 
.- Expressions uf‘ sappért to this 


“|Jr.. Mrs. 


CONVICTION 
REME COURT 


plea that a hearing should be 
granted in the Michigan case 
might secure the Court's agree- 
ment to do so.: Similar California 
and Pittsburgh pleas will be argued 
before the court in October. — 
Mganwhile funds are ent! 
neni to help the Bee man 
other work connected with the 
Michigan case. Send to Mrs. 
Helen Winter, one of the . de- 
fendants, Rm. 2 at 2419 Grand 
Rivet, Detroit 1. The defendants 
are Nat Canley, Thomas Dennis, 
Winter, Saul Wellman, 
Allan. . 


Philip Schatz and Billy 


Chrysler if they have a similar Na- | 


Henry Ford II, told a meeting» 


The state of Michigan will need’ — 


We omen. oe 


Labor Hails 20th Birthday 
Of Auto Workers’ Union 


Four-Page Section on Auto Workers and Their Union-See Pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 


ntimois | Layofts, Threat of Ghost 


DUSABLE 
EDITION Towns Alarm Michigan 


T nen H{AMTRAMCK, Mich. — This small city with a population of 43,- 
| 


mae 
wae 


~ 


359, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


ESD a a RE pea Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the ever 
d ne ee aeltie! AEvaeanell aired aineltne Mn mounting layoffs in the auto industry. There are now 220,000 unemployed in Michi- 
Vol. XXI, No. 23 gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 
(16 Pages) 


June 3, 1956 


Price 10 Cente | was jammed with an overflow that spilled into the strect of unemployed workers who 


220, 000 Unemployed in — 


; 
ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


The Brainpower 
Is There 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
AN APPLE-CHEEKED 


contemporary of 16 is’ get- 
ting ready for his high- 
school graduation exercises 


and: I listened to him, the 
other dav, with more than the 
‘customary admiration I feel for 
our. voung. How impatient he 

) . was to finish 
and get) on. 
He had. work 
to do. Truly, 
he ‘was a 
- young man in 
a hurry. I 
thought [ de- 
tected a nat- 
ural —s.uncer- 
tainty of the 


listened — to Spc “uakers from na- 
tional, state, city governments. 

Dodge Local 3; UAW, has 14,- 
800 out of work ina, membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, local union vice-presi- 
dent,, 70 percent of those now 
drawing unemployment compen- 
sation will) exhaust their 26 
weeks by June od. 

Local unions and internation. 
al officers, including UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther are charg- 
ing Chrysler-Dodge manage- 
ment with having a cash -regis- 
ter for a heart because of this. 

They charge Dodge manage- 
ment is moving large sections of 
work out of the plant causing 
permancnt unemployment — to 
thousands. 

Walter Reuther speaking last 
week to oa National UAW-GM 
conference said an example of 
how Chrysler is doing this, is 
building new plants in “corm- 
fields.” Workers like in Ham- 
tramck who worked at Dodge, 
who bought homes, are raising — 
families now face permanent un- 
employment, poverty and loss 
daure but te of evervthing because of this 

Light." well runaway policy of Chrysler and 
have been my invagination, ; | | greed for ai 

He wanted to go to college, : —_. ! sciniiiaiei tiie 
badly. He had a scholarship in SPEARERS at the huge un- 
he 8 Bk heard that he is ah employment rally Sunday, May 

27, bev tackling this tragedy 


exemplary student, though L will | | 
say that IT never regarded him of lavolts, faced by auto work- 
as ers. 


asa bookworm, more, perhaps 
as a hepeat, a three-letter man 
and a chap the voung ladies re- 
garded favorably. 

He told the young lady in the 
room, a classinate, who seemed 
to be demurritig, that he had 
decided to go to college because 
he wanted to teach. He knew 
what he wanted. “Dou't you re-_ 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?” he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “How is our 
generation going to learn if we 
don't turn +4 enough teachers 
to teach them? 


Typical Detroit scene, as city's jobless form line hefore Unemployment Compensation offices. 
Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have bee: laid oft. State unemployed totals 220,000. 


They spoke from a platform 
covered with slogans; Jobs Not 

Welfare; Stop Runaway Jobs; 

Public Works Program; Solution 

to Automation, 30-Hour Work, 

40 Hours Pav. | 

Acting Mavor Julia Rooks of 

Hamtramck said she would see 

to it that state and Federal aid 

in the ‘lorm of public works 

would’ be demanded and_ that 

) a homeawners wouldr’t be evict- 

> % ed. Mayor Cobo spoke in gen- 


Inside the Unemployment Compensation ofi-cs in Detroit where sarliea of state’s 220,000 job- eralitics. . : 
less file applications for compensation, UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 U.S. Senator Pat McNamara 


cities to attend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships among jobless auto took to task the special assis- 
* workers. tant of President Eisenhower, - 


TRUE, he observed thought- sh aa eat — Howard Pyle, who said that one 
fully, there is more money in Our Case Goes to Higher court of the “jovs” of a free economy 


Judge Sides With T-Men on Raid 


t everytl No, his lJady- McNamara said that only an 
tend. latghed ial segmed | Administration which cared 
Alice in Woncéerland, ‘it is the only for the “giantism” of GM, 

FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 

week in the Worker's plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 

on our income under cover of a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 


root of all evil, but it can be could make such a coldblooded 


helpful if you ever buckle down remark, and ignore the suffer- 
to raise a family which I un- ing and tragedy of unemploy- 


derstand is what some people ment. He reminded his listeners 
do.” of C. E. Wilson’s similar type 


la ald though a Boil of callousness when he called 
the unemployed “knnel dogs.” 

Gov. Williams sa‘d he was 
calling - together a statewide 
meeting to grapple with the 
unemployment. Labor, political 


groups,  communit people, 
Cities, township, will be 


ed, 


not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into that subject. “I saw 
in the papers that the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
won't we. have a responsibility 
for the future?” 

I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detait what he said: 
The California scientists who 


(Continued on Page 13) 


e 


ly that newspapers are busi- 
nesses, are subject to the tax 
laws; if that means the Worker 
will be nut of business, well, isn’t 
that just ton bad 


« He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He did 
not explain, for instance, how an 
enterprise which ldses §$150,- 
000 to’ $200,000—odd a year 


can owe a profits tax, and 
where it is —— to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
the government insisted on ap- 
plying its. highly original tax 
theories to us, it could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usual manner, but had to" bes the 
nrrusual 


' (Continued on Page: 13) | 


“jeopardy assessment ' 


G - a 


Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for : 
Free Press, which is making it 
possible to put out The Worker 
while under T-man attack. Ad- 
dress is 575 Sixth Ave., Room 
301, N.Y.C. Robert W. Dunn is 


— 


7 a7: fr 4 i¢ 
. . 


ee 


Congressman Charles Diggs, . 
Jr. ,witgdl the meeting he was 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Florida Vote Spurs Move 
For an Adlai-Estes Ticket 


By ROB F. HALL 


WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary last Tuesday counted, Adlai 
Stevenson had won 22 of the state’s 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 
only six of the delegate votes, 


WILL THEY FORM TICKET? 


Sen. Estes Kefauver had won 
only slightly less than Stevenson’s, 
as shown by the close vote—216,- 
937 to 207,249. So narrow was the 
margin between the two contestants 
that the final outcome was in doubt 
most of Tuesday night. 

The turnout at the polls> was 
light, signifying the absence of real 
issues between the two rivals. Ever 
singe the Minnesota primary when 
Kelauver’s more outspoken. stand 
on civil rights, farm aid and other 
issucs gave the Tennessecan a 
smuishing victory) over Stevenson 
in that state, Adlai has sharpened 
up his own handling of these > is- 
sies. By the time the two as- 
yrants reached Florida, there was 
listIc difference between their plat- 
forms. 

oth are now in California where 
the prize, to be decided at the 
primary voting June 5, will be 68 
delegate votes at the Democratic 
National Convention. In Calilor- 
nia, most observers sav, the two 
men are again expected to run 
neck and neck. 

* - 

THE EVEN-STEVEN | aspect: 
of their popular. standing — has! 
spurred the campaign launched re-| 
cently by the New York. Post for 
a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to be! 
named at the Democratic conven- 
tion in August. . | ea 

Emphasizing the agreement be- 
tween the two men on issues, the 
Post declared editorially that “these | 


two men make.a remarkably attrac- | © 


SUNDAY, 


. 


wre ae 
een 


. Sen. Estes Kefauver, left, and Adlai Stevenson holding na- 
tionwide TV debate from Miami. New York Post believes Demo- 
Convention should 
ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


cratic National 


his statewide popularity was 


Che eee, 


_ hy “ 


name a Stevenson-Kefauver 


McCarthyite Control of Wisc. 
GOP Faces Primary Challenge 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A deep 


tive political couple and that a!state organization was revealed 


Sievcnson-Kefauver _ ticket 
pit up a powerful fight against the’ 


could here last week when the state con- 
vention refused to endorse the in- 


leavage within the Republican: 


allegedly invincible’ Eisenhower- | 
Nixon combine.” 


cumbent Sen. Alexander A. Wiley 
‘for reelection and gave its blessing 


‘stantial support from Gov. Kohler, 


of support for Eisenhower's for- 
eign policy, expressed confidence 
that the support denied him by 
GOP state 
coming from rank and. file GOP 
voters in the state. 


Wiley can also count on sub- 


foreign 


eaders will be forth- 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© AFL-CIO Exec. Meets Menday 
© Fuse Political Arm in Conn. 
THE AFL-CIO, six months after , . 

the merger convention, will hold | 
its’ midyear executive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4. Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 


ganizing drives which have yet to 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
olicy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 
tion. 


tion drive among unionists and 
their families. : 


oa * 
So mayors fo atin a conference (pi, 9) ofthe United Electrica, 
‘Radio and Machine Union: were 
among unemployed auto workers 
as new layoffs sent the jobless fig-| their district leaders to disaffiliate 
} oe ™ 
partment of Labor said May 19 s from the UE and move over to the 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto. 
chinists. There are some 10,000 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a! workers in the 15-local district. 
move for a shorter work week at 
+ (New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 
‘CONNECTICUT'S two labor of UE and moved into the IVE. 
| r ml | ee. as 7 = 
gani¢ unity, have merged their po-| po’ "* The TUE says it will chal 
; lenge the IAM in the upstate area. 
AFL's Political Education Commit- | 
gi WESTERN UNION ye 
tion when Gov. Kohler publicly! tions were going on in Washing- 
guilty of “influence peddling.”| resented by the American Com- 
Because neither Catlin nor Ker-| munications Association (ind.) and 
mittee combined to set up a state Union (AFL-CIO). Contract dead- 
branch of the AFL-CIO Commit- line was Thursday midnight. 
First goal is an intensive registra- a 
sten could secure a majority of! BROTHERHOOD Me mor ial 
thy: strategists at the last minute appropriate services throughout the 
persuaded Rep. Davis to run. His nation by the Railway Trainmen. 
, ‘deqifor its departed members at_ its 
hower’s foreign policy provid mag Pe Gown 
added a public espousal of the| Park, Onconta, N. Y. 
Bricker amendment. * 


a 


WALTER REUTHER has asked} UpsTATE NEW YORK locals 
to “lessen despair and hardships” 
voting on the recommendations of 
ures to a new high. The U.S. De- 
International Association of Ma- 
Since then, there have been more 
The week before, District 4 UE 
no cut in pay. 
bodies, as the first step toward or-| The national UE is fighting these 
litical action committees.. The ss 
charged that Catlin had been/|ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- 
tee and CIO’s Political Action.Com-|!the Commercial Telegraphers 
tee on Political Education (COPE). + 
convention delegates, the McCar-|Day, June 3, will be observed by 
record of opposition to Fisen-| Phe BRT will hold special services 
the platform, to which he quickly | International Shrine 
AFL-CIO MERGER in Ver- 


“It has often been glibly said that 


to Rep. Glenn R. Davis, who has';+ Gov. Knowles and state GOP 


the Democratic Party must finally 
choose between the support of the 
North and the South,” said the 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For 
there are two Souths—the South of 
Jim Eastland and the South of! 
Estes Kefauver. It is that ‘new 
South’ for which Kefauver speaks 
that is the only authentic basis 
for the survival of the historic Dem- 
ocratic coalition.” 

* 

THE SOUTH of Jim Eastland, 
however, will not look with favor! 
on a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket or! 
on any ticket headed by either man. 
Right-wing Democrats, both North 
and South, have hoped that Steven- 
son and Kefauver would knock 
each other out, thus providing an 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat: 
wing to secure the nomination of| 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio, or 
Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri. | 


Their strategy is based on the 


the support of the McCarthy wing! 


of the state organization. 
Davis, who has been promised a 


campaign chest of $150,000 v4 
Wisconsin's open-shop_ industrial-, 


ists, must win the GOP nomina- 
tion in the Sept. 11 primary, how- 
ever, if he is to be a Republican 
candidate in November. Sen. Wiley 
who will campaign on a platform 


old truism that while the voters 
have their say in the primaries, the 
final decisions aré made by the 
party bosses and the big money 
crowd in the smoke-filled rooms. 


The New York Post campaign, 
which has growing support in labor 
ranks, is designed to frustrate the 
right-wing strategy by making the 
drive for a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket so. powerful that by the time 
the convention opens in August, 
it will be impossible for the party 
bosses to ignore the prestige and 
claims of the two most popular as- 
pirants. 


chairman Kuehn who opposed ‘the 
McCarthyite wing and were bit- 
terly _ attacked by McCarthy's 
henchmen as associates of the 
ADA, LaFollette progressives, “Ja- 
bor bosses,” and Democrats. 

* 

OBSERVERS here ‘point cut 
that while the McCarthy crowd 
succeeded in depriving Wiley of 
the state committee’s endorsement, 
they failed to win the. endorse- 
ment for either of their favorites. 
These were Assembly Speaker 
Mark Catlin, Jr., and former Rep. 
Charles Kersten. Catlin authored 
the state law bearing his name 
which prohibits labor organiza- 
tions from contributing funds to 
elect pro-labor candidates. Kersten 
is a notorious enemy of labor and 
protege of Sen. McCarthy. 

Catlin’s campaign for the en- 
dorsement suffered a severe set- 


SEN. WILEY’S record is reac-:mont has been achieved. This is 
tionary, from labor's point of view,!the first merger in New England 
but his support of Ike’s foreign, and is the seventh in the nation. 
policy and his refusal to defend * 


ge ig dislike = ro be esse ABOUT 54,000 retired auto 
— a oe. © eC extreme workers are now drawing pensions 


right-wing isolationists who dom- under UAW contracts, accordin 
inate the mare GOP. He reported © a study by the Union's Social | 
seeking Eisenhower's help in the Security Department. 

campaign for the nomination. im 


Although the state convention | | : 
reflected the reactionary views of MINIMUM WAGE hearings in 
the Senate Labor subcommittee 


McCarthy, Knowland and Brow- , . 

nell, the leaders did not enjoy an have been put off indefinitely. 
unmixed triumph. The convention | Chances are the issue of extending 
endorsed the Bricker amendment,| coverage may be dead in_ this 
demanded the U. S. withdraw) session unless Jabor puts up a big 
from the United Nations if Peo-| fight demanding Senate and House 
ple’s China is seated, and joined action. 
the McCarthy-Eastland attack on 
the Supreme Court. But the res- 
olutions committee rejected (1) a' 
resolution urging .the Senate to 
reverse its censure of McCarthy, 
and (2) a resolution approving the 
American Legion attack on the 
state university for permitting LYL 


* 


LABOR UNITY helps the strug- 
gle for civil rights, the 10th bien- 
niel convention of the United 
Transport Service Emploves was 
told by its president, Willard S. 
Townsend. The UTSE represents 


back on the eve of state conven- 


red caps and dining car — 
S. | 


a legal status on the campus. on the nation’s major railroa 


Steel Union Negotiates for Wage Rise — June 30 Deadline 


KEY BARGAINING for the 
1956 wage round . began in 
Pittsburgh—but was due to shift 
to New York—as representatives 
of the steel companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened . talks. Their deadline is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage pattern this 
year for the country as a whole. 
The talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms employing 
650,000 workers in basic steel. 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Big Three” 
in stecl—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem 
and Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
and employ 350,000 workers 


between them. 

- For the first time, those three 
companies agreed to meet joint- 
‘ly in negotiations with the steel 
“tnidty, alt ; * 5 S 

“unjo ait hough thefr* sfidkes 


‘Men claim each “OF, Ue’ 'com- 


) 

f 
é 
y 


‘Ate Ter ea ad 


panies will in the final instance 
decide independently on con- 
tract terms. 

As the two sides met, when 
the steel union laid its list of 
demands onthe table, l.on 
Age Magazine noted that the 
stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est on record after several 
months of record output by the 
- industry to fill orders far in ex- 
cess of actual needs by metal 
“users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtain a maximum amount ° of 
steel at current prices. It has 
been traditional in “the ‘industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new. wage or other con- 
cessions are‘granted the workers. 
The most persistent report in the 
steel industry is a hike of about 


$9 a ton. 


cB 


steel production from the near 
100 ‘percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry s production continuing 
to drop and admittedly slim 
prospects for a pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users very 
high, third quarter orders have 
also fallen. Iton Age ‘says that 
if there is no strike there will 
be a heavy drop in steel produc- 
tion, which means mass layoffs, 
during July, August and Sep-. 
tember. 


In any event, the steel com- 
panies hope to use the stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
The open united front of ‘the 
“Big Three” came after Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president of the 
American Steel Institute, called 
on the industry to resist the de- 
magds of the, union as, “inflation- 

t. if, the 
. 


? 


t . JrQn, Age, y$, 
“sll union, realy 


number of paid holidays 
six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation plan. 


demand for premium pay for of t 
week-end work, the odds will 
shift/strongly for a strike on 
June 930. — 


That demand has been built 
up in the union to the very top 
of its long list. David J. Mc- 
Donald, the president of the 
union, has repeatedly told re- 
gional conventions and. other 
meetings that.this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work. 


But much emphasis is also 
put on a .“substantial” wage 
increase; supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits 52 weeks a 
year; the union shop and pay- 
ment by the companies of the 
entire cost of the insurance plan, 
now shared 60-50 with the 
workers. The union is also de- 
manding revision of the health 


BS rion 
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,ILLINOIS 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — “Local Union No. 
11033, United Steelworkers of 
America—3,500 strong, stands as a 
.|}monument to the men who died 
on the picket line on Memorial 
Day, 1937, at the Republic Steel 
Mill in South Chicago.” This is the 
message of Xavier-(Sailor) Smykow- 
ski, president of the local to the 
membership in the current issue of jn peace.” 
the 1033 News and Views; is Smykowski also cailcd to the at- 
union newspaper. tention of the members of his lo- 
Local 1033, now celebrating its cal the demands of the steel work- 
20th anniversary took note of the ers in this year’s contract negotia- 
|Memorial Day massacre which tions. He urged the fullest mobiliza- 
The problem of “juvenile deli-; ™Martyred 10 workers who were tion of the union in support of the | 
quency” serves as the main. topic Peace fully demonstrating for union’ demands for a wage increase, 
of conversation on any ‘bus or, recognition. President Smykowski, premium pay for Saturday work, 
streetcar. : ‘in his-letter to the membership,’ company paid insurance, guaran- 
Eve mother hopes against stated: teed annual wage and other bene- 
hope that she will not fail her; “The past 20 years have been fits. 
child. One mother complained bit-| years of progréss and victories for; The dramatic and infamous 
terly: “We are told to allow our our union. We have made substan- events that took place during the 
adolescents a certain amount of tial gains in raising wages, ‘and | Little Steel strike 19 years ago 
freedom, to treat them as adults;improving working conditions. | were graphically described in the 
rather than morons, to respect}Through our union contract, we Sunday Worker of June 6, 1937, by 
their views to trust them. Yet, if have won paid vacations, pension , Carl Hirsch who was present at the 
we do so, we are accused of bring- and hospitalizatio ‘ paid holidavs, Memoria] Day Massacre. 
ing up a generation of cocky, in-| shift premiums and other benefits|” * ) 
considerate and spoiled brats. which cannot be measured in dol- HE wrote,.“I saw a firing squad 
I agree wholeheartedly with this lars and cents. We have won free- of 300 policemen mow down a par- 
mother. Jt is a problem raising! dom and dignity for our fellow ade of 1,500 workers with inces- 


children in a large city. It is dif-)_— et sant gunfire, and hammer dozens 
Medical 


ficult to draw the line between too! into unconsciousness with clubs. 1| 
Aid to Strik 


strict and too Jenient. If we re-; Urge was five feet behind a | 
CHICAGO. — The Illinois Medi-. 


American — 

“THESE benefits of unionism 
did not come about easily. It took 
hard work and sacrifices. We take 
this occasion (the 20th anniversary 
meeting of the local) to pay sol- 
emn tribute to those 10 men who 
gave their lives for our union on 
Memorial Day, 19387 We _ honor 
their memory, may their souls rest 


We appreciate the letters and 

comments from our readers to 
THEIR column, and hope that 
they will keep them coming. 
Kindly address the _ Illinois 
Worker or Carl Hirsch, 36 West 
Randolph Street, Room 806, 
Chicago, 1, Ill. 


WHO'S TO BLAME? 
Dear Editor: ’ 


When cons attacked workers at Republic Steel mills on Me- 
mcrial Day 1937. a r 


Churches to Welcome — 


liceman 
sora agin ry somo Wo _ bet sn when he deliberately took aim and| 
tayin ut to e, we are ac- 


cused of being old “fuddy dud- shot to kill. From out in the field 


sso Gop } somewhere I heard a scream.... | | 
dies.” Yet, we do not feel that 


1, 7 , | “The shooting continued as the . CHICAGO. — Three Chicago 5244 Lakewood Ave., where the 
ow dl should sfay out until mid- workers turned and ran, and many‘ Church congregations will play host Rev. August Hintz is pastor. 
ight. \ 


were shot in the back, I stood there to a delegation of Soviet Baptist | On Monday evening, June 4, 


We point out to our youngsters. 


dazed for a moment, with the leaders who will arrive in Chicago 7.30 p.m., the group will be at the 


cal Journal this week suggested 


Church, 


that they are on their “honor” dubious protection of a press card, | next weekend on their tour across \forgan Park Baptist 
— viet: go oar We shall trast that one mo a _ he “*"/ unwilling to believe that I had wit-| the U. S. 11024 S. Bell Ave. "The pastor of 
0 ay Par, 2 ori amor od ended to workers who are On pro-'nessed the most brutal massacre! The visiting group will appear ,the church, the Rev. John Allan 

: sad oad sags Possit Y longed strikes. of workers in American labor his- at Olivet Baptist Church, 3101 Lavander, said that the Russian 
iicioating TL wickes “wolf 7 rk". The journal made it clear that, tory. 3 ‘South Parkway, on Sunday mofn- | clergymen will all speak to the 
eg hl saci -thees | it has little sympathy for unions or rhose murdered on that his- ing, June 3, at 10:45 a.m. They will congregation through interpreters. 
eal. nahighe |S tee ee NOT TQ for union leaders who “do not feel: toric Memorial Day were: Alfred | join in conducting services with the 
BLAME FOR ALL THEIR om. the pinch of the dispute and so far Causey, Inland Steel worker and! pastor Rev. Joseph H. Jackson, | 
DREN’S ACTIONS as they are concerned the strike father of three children; Anthony who toured the Soviet Union last | 

a re _tcan go on indefinitely.” | Taglieri, open hearth worker at the year with a group of U. S. clergy- 

-§ “oct sll ge a ‘| However, it was pointed out that, Republic plant; Kenneth Reed, 23-' men. The Rev. Jackson is head of 
iets tle sheendin of “Lair ins &- strikes often lead ¥o financial prob- | year-old Republic Steel striker; Ear] | the National Baptist Convention, 
‘etn Ghein fe ingest Sse brit lems; agneliily when sickness in} Handley, Inland Steel lineman; Joe | the largest organization of Negro| | Each of the churches here where 
scalp sg kat * sa me the family occurs. Said the Ilinois Rothmund, 48-year-old volunteer | Baptists in the U. S. ‘ the group will appear was making 
ile etek Meee all thi o ts, Medical Journal: “When approach- from the South Chicago who was | On Sunday evening, June 3, 7|arrangements to seat visitors who 
oy in ‘i gli re é ried for medical care under such cir-| assisting the Republic strikers; Sam p.m., the Soviet Baptists wid be are expected to attend the sessions 
ee ee ‘cumstances, they (physicians) can Popovich, Inland Stce! worker who at the North Shore Baptist Church, ‘in the three communities. 


night after night, — alter do the. professfon a service by was beaten to death; Hilding An-' 


program? ‘agreeing to deferred payments in derson, Otis Jones, Lee Tisdale, | 
If our boys did not know how most instances.” ‘Leo Francisco. | ® — 
to break a window noiselessly, the; —-—- ———— ene nee ” 
TV was a ready and willing teach- a eo] 
er. We try to teach our children; / H re P T LK | 
3 fy A ~ | Put on Sale Here 


about honesty yet they read about 
the crooked politician who cheat- 
ed the government out of thou- 
sands of dollars and yet received | 
a lighter sentence than the jobless —_—ie - ie 
father who stole a loaf of bread for eS a eolaeiad : | CHICAGO.—A new book by Gil 1936 election, dealing with the po- 
his starving family. — ssa | w . Green, Illinois Communist leader | litical directions of labor and the 
A WORRIED MOTHER imprisoned under the Smith Act,|Negro people. He deals also with 
was put on sale here this week. | the loriger-range -perspectives of 
Copies ‘were being sold by the|the Communists in a section eti- 
Modern Book Shop, 64 W. Ran-' titled, “Was Marx Mistaken About 
dolph St. America?” | 


The book, entitled “Enemy For-| —— 
gotten,” was written by Green dur-| James Keller Trial 


ing th iod when he was a po-. | 
ee ee ver Postponed to June 11 


litical —— and was turned over 
to the publishers in February, just} CHICAGO. — The trial of James 
Keller under the McCarran-Walter 


as Green gave himself to begin 
Act has been postponed for a week, | 


serving a five-year prison term. 
A brochure mailed to thousands |and will begin on Monday. morn- 


of Chicagoans drew attention to ing, June 11, it was announced here — 

the book as “a challenge to every this week. 

thinking American.” Keller is facing trial for alleged 
The book is a summation of | violation of the supervisory parole 

Green’s views on some of the most! to which many non-citizens are be- 

controversial issues of the day, ing subjected even though convict- _ 

written in every-day language by |¢cd of no crime. 

a man who has for 30 years been| He is to be tried in .the Federal 

a Communist and mass leader. Building (Old Post Office) before 
Green devotes a chapter to the Judge Walter LaBuy. 


The Soviet visitors are leaders 
of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists. The dele- 
gation is headed by Jakov Zhidkov, 
council president. 


—_——-— —_— —— ee 
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BY THE end of this week, unemployed farm equipment work- 
ers in the Rock Island area will become eligible for supplemental 
unemployment compensation. 

It will mean a small weekly check from the company, hardly 
enough to pay the grocery bill but still welcome for those who get 
it. Many others will find themselves ineligible because of the bugs 
in the UAW contract clause. 


‘LABOR’S HOLIDAY 


Dear Editor: 


When is an American holiday 
not an American holiday? Answer: 
When the American people are 
unaware of it, when they dont 
know its background or §signfi- 
cance, when they connect it with 
something which is regarded as 
un-American or non-American. 


Yes, I am talking about May 
Day. And when reader “E.B.J.”. in 
the May 13 issue wants to know 
why the “ever-dwindling attend- 
ance at May Day rallies.” the an- 
swer may be found in these stub- 
born facts. 


The American Jabor movement 
has a holiday which it recognizes— 
Labor Day. True, lit does not have 
the historic or internatjonal signi- 
ficance of May Day, bit then who 
is going to undertake the job at! 
this time of “educating” the Amer- 
ican working class on why they). 

* should appreciate and celebrate 
May Day instead? 

Must we, the Left, cling by our- 
selves to the May Day tradition in 
-a way that sets us apart even more 
from the American people? Or 
wouldn't it.take much more sense 
to join in the celebration of Labor: 
oy and wy me that a holi-’ 

more in the best militant tradi-; supplemertal..ynemplayment compensation p modest: 
the Airlerivath working ‘class? wage Teenemmneaiaat it is pr ~¥ that the steel companéses:! wil? 
MARTY ! stick to.a flat “No” an weck-efd prepeiygy pay> c1:61)i4 1 


_— 


MEETING consecutively in the same city of Cincinnati, the 
Amalgamated. Meat Cutters will hold their convention June 11-16 
and the United Packinghouse Workers will hold theirs June 18-23. 
Although the previously scheduled merger convention is out for now, 


unity prospects are considered good. 
0 o 


LABOR’S League for Political Education has a congressional 
district organization in all but the 5th, 6th, 8th and 10th districts, 
according to County Secretary Earl Quinn. And LLPE still hopes 
to have a full-time county women’s director for the 1956 campaign. 

e 


Al Towers of the ‘Steelworkers Local 65 and president of the 
Cook County CIO Industrial Union Council, has been put on the 
steel union staff. | 


A 20th anniversary banquet party of the UAW will be held here 
on Thursday evening, June 7, at the Morrison Hotel. One of the 
top UAW officers will be the speaker. 


Here’s management’s view of the beginning of stee] negotiations, 
as presented: in “Iron Age,” steel industry magazine: “When the 
smoke clears, union demands will have slimmed down considerably. 
Either that, or there will be a strike.” | 

d to. negotiate a 


“Iron Age” says: that management . is pre 
and .a : 


1 Annual Pre-Vacation Boek Sal 


Through the month of June | 
GET YOUR VACATION READING 
10% TO 80% REDUCTIONS ON ALL BOOK 
(Except price-protected books) : 


Labor and socialist books, periodicals and newspapers; 
Marxist political economy, philosophy, science; booka on 
the Negro question; books and magazines from England, 
Rugsia. and China; 20th Soviet Congress speeches and 


resolutions. 
MODERN BOOK STORE 


_) a SeeRAREL, Bhi RRP 2 ABCC 
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-LLPE Expands 
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~ Summer Plans 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. — Summer plans 
of Labor’s League for Political 
Education in Cook County en- 
visions a broadened scope of ac- 
tivity which may put LLPE in a 
stronger position than ever for 
the fall election campaign. 

Together with CIO- PAC, 
LLPE will soon hold a two-day 
school in precinct electoral work. 
While this school is for officers 
and congressional district lead- 
ers, plans call for similar ses- 
sions to reach rank-and-filers in 
each district. 

At the same time, the LLPE 
offices here at 150 N. Wells will 
besinvolved all through the sum- 
mer in the gigantic process of 
furnishing each local union with 
a list of those of its members 
who are not vet registered to 
vole. 

* 

AS LLPE ollice secretary Vi- 
vian Lofgren explained it at the 
last LLPE meeting, this is an 
expensive and tedious operation 
—but it is one of the keys to la- 
bors ability. to throw a much 
larger portion of its tull political 
weight into the election. 


This process begins with se-. 


curing membership lists from the 
local unions. The names are then 
put on cards, sorted by precinct, 
checked against precinct regis- 
tered voters lists. When it is all 
over, the local union and_ its 
stewards get a list of unregister-. 
ed members-who can be asked to 
become quatitied to vote. Each 
LLPE congressional district) or- 
wanization also gets a list of all 
union members in each precinct 
in the district as another impor- 
tant by-product of this process. 

Explaining that the adminis- 
trative cost of this method is $51 
per thousand voters processed, 
Mrs. Lotgren has called for vol- 
unteer help in order to cut down 
the expense. 

. 

FAR from. “closing up. sho 
for the summer,” the Cook 
County LLPE is determined to 
make headway this year against 
the usual summer doldrums. For 
one thing, LLPE has now aban- 
doned its afternoon meetings and 
is. conducting evening sessions 
each month’so that the: largest 
noinber of workers can attend, 

Speaking of the general prob- 
lem of low attendance at union 
functions, county LLPE chair- 
man Thomas J. Murray said: “To- 
day, our membership is at home, 
getting their politics from the 
trust-controlled press and from 
the radio and TV commentators 
who speak for the enemies of the 
trade union movement.” / 

Murray said that labor faces a 
great challenge in the November 
elections on every level. He 
stressed the state legislative con- 
tests, pointing out that there is 
a movement under way in Illi- 
nois to put through an anti-labor 
“right-to-work” law. 

* 

STILL hampering labor's po- 
litical effort here are problems of 
unity which are sharply express- 
ed in the continuing failure of 
the leadership of the Chicago 
- Federation of Labor to give full 
backing to LLPE. 

The CFL chiefs are also drag- 
ging their feet -on local unit 
with the CIO. On the other hand, 
the LLPE here is working close- 
ly with CIO-PAC and, as Mur- 
ray put it, the political aims of 
both groups are. “identical.” 

In and around LLPE, there is 
today a more open expression of 
labor's independent role than 
may be heard from those CFL 
leaders who are deeply involved 
in the Democratic machine. 

* 


- AT THE last LLPE member- 
ship meeting, Frank McAllister, 
who heads, the Roosevelt Univer- 


sity labor relations department 
whic’ is conducting the AFL- 
CIO precinct training courses, 
stressed the independent politi- 
cal role of labor. | 

“We will get farther ae 
non-partisan,” he said, “instea 
of being the tail to any political 

arty—especially if it has so many 
Dixiecrats in it.” ) 

Peter Hoban, head of the pow- 
erful Milk Wagon Drivers Local 
735, drew on his experiences as 
head of LLPE in the 12th Con- 
gressional District to poiwt out 
why labor must build us indepen- 
dent political machinery. 


“I wouldn't depend on 2 
precinct captains, he said, “I 
have found them all too ready 
to drop votes for a Congressman 
to secure votes for a states at- 
torney—because a Congressman 
has no patronage.” 


Ask $15,000 to 
Aid Defense 


CHICAGO. — In reporting on 
‘plans for fighting Smith Act 
cases during the rest of this year, 
the Chicago Joint Defense Com- 
mittee this week called for $15, 
000 in contributions to cover its 
annual budget. 

The committee, with offices at 
189 W.. Madison Street, disclos- 
ed that $42,000 had been spent 
from November 1954, to April 
1956, on the Smith Act cases 
of Claude Lightfoot, Max M. 
Weiss, Fred M. Fine, Emanuel 
Blum. More than half of this 
sum was taken up in court costs 
and: legal fees. 


Pointing out that the struggles 
of the people have brought about 
some important victories for civil 
liberties, civil rights and peace, 
the committee declared that “the 
big decisions affecting American 
freedom are still hanging in the 
balance.” 

The Lightfoot case is in the 
hands .of the U. S. .Supreme. 
Court, with other trials based on 
the membership clause of the 
Smith Act awaiting the court rul- 
ing. 

The Chicago Joint Defense 
Committee estimated that it will 
have lega. costs-of $8,500 this 
year on Srnith Act cases. Another 
$6,500 is being estimated for ad- 
ministrative and publicity costs. 


Dear Editor: 

Not many. universities enjoy the 
popularity and — of Roose- 
velt University. At a dinner, mark- 
ing its tenth anniversary, Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, president, dis- 
closed the underlying reasons. 


Roosevelt University has “never - 


had to grow up because it was 
born mature.” It was created with 
an integrated student body in 
which no discrimination was prac- 
ticed. It proved, in its ten years’ 
existence, that integration works at 
all levels. Dr. Sparling reiterated 
that “the foundation of. the sec- 
ond decade will continue to be 
freedom to learn and to seek for all 


citizens.” 
N. GILBERT 


Launch St 


CHICAGO. — An organizing 
campaign was under way this 
week at the Wisconsin Steel 
plant, the only large basic steel 
plant in this area not represent- 
ed by the United Steelworkers of 
America. . 


Organizers appeared at the 
huge plant in South Chicago with 
leaflet, sound trucks and union 
cards, opening what was called 
“a concentrated campaign from 
now until victory.” 


With a working force of about 
5,000, the plant is the only re- 
maining anti-union holdout 
among the steel-makers in -this 


The tl 


Union Campaign 


district. It is owned by the Inter- 


national Harvester Company. 


For many years, an organiza- 
tion called the Progressive Steel 
Workers Union has been in the 
plant. Among unionists, this 
proup is considered to be a thin- 
y-disguised company union, an 
outgrowth of the open company 
unions which existed in all Har- 
vester-owned plants during the 


Divisive efforts by the com- 
pany and the lack of unity in the 
trade union movement have been 
considered the main factors 
which prevented this plant from 
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being organized. 


Located only > 


three blocks 


from the strife-torn Trumbull 
Park Homes, the plant has been 


the scene of racist clashes in the 
past. There has been much evi- 


dence that management has fost- 
ered racist tension in the plant 


and in the community as a me- 


thod of maintaining a virtual 


open shop. 
In addition to assembiing a 
large group of organizers at the 
Steelworkers 
as called on workers at other 
steel plants to help as volunteer 


— Organizers. 


Heads of USWA Local 65 at 
the nearby U. S. Steel South 
Works have asked their mem- 
bers to visit Wisconsin Steel 
workers. 

“Many of the members of Lo- 
cal 65 live on the same block or 
in the same neighborhood as 
Wisconsin Steel employes,” the 
Local 65 paper pointed out, 
“Many of us Gitees to bowling 
leagues, veterans organizations 
<a other fraternal groups with 
Wisconsin Steel employes. 

“Let him know that our local 
union and a million and a quart- 
er other members of the United 
Steelworkers welcome him into 


the fold.” 


Ask Joint Action of Farm Equipment 


Workers, Farmers in Rock Island 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill. — Com- 
mon economic problems of farm- 
ers and workers this week led the 
CIO council in this area to make 
approaches to the Illinois Farm- 
ers Union for joint legislative 
and _ political work. 

A special committee set up by 
the Four - County Industrial 
Union Council sought a meet- 
ing with the farm organization 
which has recently set up a chap- 
ter in Rock Island County. 

Arvid Sheets, president of the 
UAW local at the International 
Harvester plant here, was-put in 
charge of the CIO committee. 
“By working with the small farm- 
ers, he said, “both groups can 
cement an alliance’ through 
which we can win a more secure 
living.” 

* 

WHILE farm income con- 
tinues its decline, workers in this 
so-called “farm equipment” capi- 
tal of the U. S.” have been hit 
by a series of mass layoffs. 

Close relations have been de- 
veloping between farmers and 
labor in this area, similar to the 
pattern in Iowa, where both 


‘groups have been working to- 


— in several congressional 
istrict election campaigns. 

At a recent rally here where 
the Rock Island chapter of the 
Farmers Union was chartered, 
the new county president, Robert 
Lindshield, called for farmer-la- 


bor unity. Lindshield is a former 


boilermaker on the Rosk Island 
R. R., who took up farming in 
1940. 

+. 


AT THE Farmers Union rally, 
state president Ralph Bradley 
said he believes that farmers and 


‘labor “should develop increasing- 


ly close ties and joint economic 
and political action.” 

“If farmers aré faced with an- 
other hostile administration,” he 
said, “they will have to develop 


a m which does not find it- 
se entirely dependent on Con- 
$s. 

This was a reference to: re- 
cent trends among some Midwest 
farmers to consider “collective 
ne with packers and 
millers as a means for getting 
better prices for their produce. 

Several UAW leaders were 
present at the Farmers Union 
rally as invited guests. Among 
them was Arvid Sheets, the 
UAW leader who is also run- 
ning for state representative in 
this district on the Democratic 
ticket. 

* 

THIS week, the Four-County 
CIO Industrial Union Council 
appointed its five-man commit- 
tee to “explore the possibilities 
of working together with the 


Rock Island Farmers Union on 
the joint problem of layoffs and 
farm depression.” 

One issue to be discussed is 
the demand for the distribution 
of federal suplus commodities to 
the jobless. The UAW has been 
pressing Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton to issue food to the families ° 
of unemployed. 

State unemployment compen- 
sation offices in Rock Island and 
Scott counties disclosed this week 
that some 8,600 unemployed 
workers have _ registered with 
them. This area is stricken by 
the joint problems of small farm- 
ers race driven off the land by 
low income, workers being daid 
off as a result of the crisis in the 
farm implement industry, fac- 
tory shutdowns and_ cutbacks 
due to speedup and automation. 


Douglas 


Drops 


Key Labor Post — 


CHICAGO. — Trade unionists 
here this week expressed deep 
disappointment that Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas has resigned from 
the State Labor Committee 
where, they said, “he has play- 
ed his most useful role ~ 

Sen. Douglas left his post on 
the committee which handles la- 
bor legislation to take a position 
on the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. | | 


The immediate effect of the 
shift was to stop scheduled hear- 
ings which Sen. Douglas was 
conducting on a series of bills 
which are supported by labor. 
This includes the measure to ex- 


tend the minimum wage law. 
ANOTHER bill has suffered 


a setback because of Sen. Doug- 
las’ move in the depressed areas 
bill, which he sponsored. 


This is an omnibus bill’ pro- 
viding projects and aid to areas 
in the U. S. stricken by chronio 
unemployment. 


While Sen. Douglas has come 
under many types of criticism 
from labor and liberal forces who 
supported him for election, the 
I}linois Senator's efforts in be- 
half of labor have been widely 
considered as his most important 
work in Congress. 

Up until he announced his 
move, Sen. Douglas had been 
counted on to initiate the major 
fight in Congress against the 


_Taft-Hartley Act. 


Open New Drive on Bias in 


CHICAGO. — Two prominent 

. medical men who also symbolize 
the fight for civil rights will be 

honored here at a banquet on 


Friday evening, June 15, at the 
Morrison Hotel, initiated by the 
Committee to End Discrimina- 
tion,in Medical Insttutions. : 
. Dr, a R, M. Howard of 


” 


Mound Bayou, Mississippi, and 
Dr. W. Montague Cobb, profes- 
sor at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the guests 
at the banquet. =~ 

The affair, sponsored by 75 of 
Chicago's most prominent civic 
leaders, will, celebrate the vic- 


torious fight for a city ordinance 


criterion for 


banning discrimination in admis- 
sions to Chicago itals. 

The CED |: | the ban- 
quet to focus attention on the 
next effort to secure integration 
of hospital staffs. It was-point- 
ed out that the banning of dis- 
od when onto be-Oitadaonad te’ 

race is: asa 
hospital staff. mem: 


_ said the 


Hospitals 


bership.” 

“For it is a fact that the vast 
majority of Negro patients are 
treated b & bs physicians,” 

“Of 350 Negro physicians in 
Chicago, no more ow a dozen 


can now admit patients to any 
‘of the 70 private hopitals ia our 
 ¢>mmunity.” | 


Labor Hails 20th Birthday 
Of Auto Workers’ Union 


Four-Page Section on Auto Workers and Their Union—See Pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 
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Layoffs, Threat of Ghost 
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The Brainpower 
ls There 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AN APPLE-CHEEKED 
contemporary of 16 is get- 
ting ready for his high- 
school graduation exercises 
and I listened to him, the 
other day, with more than the 
customary adhniration | feel for 
our young. Ilow impatient he 

| wis to finish 
and . get on, 

He had work 

to do. Truly, 

m was a 

voung man in 

i al hurry. ‘I 

thought I de- 

‘+ tected. a nat- 

ural —s.uncer- 

tainty of the 

future but. it 

might well 

have been my imagination. 

He wanted to go to college, 
badly. He had a scholarship in 
view. T have heard that he is an 
exomplary student, though T will 
sav that To never regarded him 
as a bookworm, more, perhaps 
as a hepeat, a three-letter man 
and a chap the voung ladies re- 
garded favorably. 

He told the young lady in the 
room, a Classmate, who seemed 
to be demurring, that he had 
decided to go to college because 
he wanted to teach. He knew 
what he wanted. “Don’t you re- 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?” he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “How is our 
generation going to learn if we 
don't turn out enough teachers 


to teach them?” 
* 


TRUE, he observed thought- 
fully, there. is more money in 
other professions, but money 
isn't everything. No, his lady- 
friend laughed, she seemed no 
Alice in Wonderland, “it is the 
root of all evil, but-it can be 
helpful if you ever buckle down 
to raise a family which I un- 
— is what some people 

O. 

He went on as though he ‘had 
not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into that subject. “I saw 
in the papers that the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
won't we have a responsibility 
for the future?” 

I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detaii what he said: 
The California scientists who 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — This small city with a population of 43,- 
359, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the ever 
mounting layoffs in the auto industry., There are now 220,000 unemployed in Michi- 
gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 
was jammed with an overflow that spilled into the street of unemployed workers who 
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Typical Detroit scene, as city’s jobless form line before Unemployment Compensation offices. 
Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have been laid off. State unemployed totals 220,000. 
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Inside the Unemployment Compensation offices in Detroit where portion of state’s 220,000 job- 
less file applications for compensation. UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 
cities to attend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships amang jobless auto 


workers. 


- — — 


Our Case Goes to Higher Court 


Judge Sides With T-Men on Raid 


FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 
week in the Worker’s plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 
On our income under cover of a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 


ly that newspapers are busi- 
nesses, are shines to the tax 
laws; if that means the Worker 
will be put of business, well, isi't 
that just too bad 


He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He did 
not explain, for instance, how an 
enterprise which - loses §$150,- 
000 to $200,000—odd a year 


can owe a profits tax, and 
where it is supposed to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
the government insisted on ap- 
plying its highly original tax 
theories to us, it could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usual manner, but had to use the 
unusual “jeopardy assessment” 


(Continued on Page 18) .. 
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Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, which is making it 
possible to put out The Worker 
while under T-man attack. Ad- 
dress is 575 Sixth Ave,, Room 
301, N.Y.C, Robert Ww, Dunn is 
Treasurer. 


thousands. 


listened to speakers from na- 
tional, state, city governments. 
Dodge Local 3, UAW, has 14,- 
800 out of work in a membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, local union vice-presi- 
dent,, 70 percent of those now 
drawing uneinployment compen- 
sation will) exhaust their 26 
weeks by June I. 3 
Local unions and internation- 
al officers, including UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther are charg- 
ing Chrvsler-Dodge  manage- 
ment with having a cash regis- 
ter for a heart because of this. 
They charge Dodge manage- 
ment is moving large sections of 
work out of the plant causing 
permanent unemployment — to 


Walter Reuther speaking last 
week to a National VAW-GM 
conference said an example of 
how Chrysler is doing this, is 
building new. plants in “corn- 
fields.” Workers like in) Ham- 
tramck who worked at Dodge, 
who bought homes, are raising 
families now face permanent un- 
employment, poverty and _ loss 
of everyting because of this 
runaway policy of Chrysler: and 
greed for profits. 


SPEAKERS at the huge un- 
employment rally Sunday, May 
27, began tackling this tragedy 
of layotis, faced by auto work- 
ers. 

Thev spoke from a platform 
covercd with slogans; Jobs Not 
Welfare; Stop) Runaway Jobs; 
Public Works Program; Solution 
to Automation, 30-Hour Work, 
40 Hours Pav. 

Acting Mayor Julia Rooks of 
Hamtramck said she would see 
to it that state and Federal aid 
in the form of public works 
would) be demanded and that 
homeowners wouldr’t be evict-~ 
ed. Mavor Cobo spoke in gen- 
eralities. 

U. S. Senator Pat McNamara 
took to task the special ASS1S- 
tant of President Eisenhower, 
Howard Pyle, who said that one 
of the “joys” of a free economy 
was the right to suffer. 

McNamara said that only an 
Administration which — cared 
only for the “giantism” of GM, 
could make such a coldblooded 
remark, and ignore the suffer- 
ing and tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. He reminded his listeners 
of C. E. Wilson's similar type 
of callousness when he called 
the unemployed “knnel dogs.” 

Gov. Williams said he was 
calling together a _ statewide 
meeting to grapple with the 
unemployment. Labor, political 
groups, communi people, 
cities, township, will be invit- 


ed. 
Congressman Charles Diggs, 
Jr., wired the meeting he was 


mere oo 7» ', , (Cantinued oa P ae 13) . 
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Florida Vote Spurs Move — 
For an Adlai- Estes Ticket 


By ROB F. HALL 


WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary last Tuesday counted, Adlai 
Stevenson had won 22 of the state’s 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 


only six of the delegate votes, 


WILL THEY FORM TICKET? | 


Sen. Estes Kefauver had won 
only slightly less than Stevenson’s, 
as shown by the close vote—216,- 
937 to 207,249. So narrow was the 
margin between the two contestants 
that the final outcome was in doubt 
most of Tuesday night. 

The turnout at the polls was 
light, signifying the absence of real 
issues between the two rivals. Ever 
since the Minnesota primary when 
Kefauver’s more outspoken stand 
on civil rights, farm aid: and other 
issues) gave the Tennesscean a 
smashing victory over Stevenson 
in that state, Adlai has sharpened 
up his own handling .of these is- 
sues.» By the time the two as- 
re reached Florida, there was 
ittle difference between their plat- 
forms. 

Both are now in California where 
the pe to be decided at the 


primar¥ voting June 5, will be 68 


delegate votes at the Democratic eee Sir. _s eT 
Sen. Estes Kefauver, left, and Adlai Stevenson holding na- 


tionwide TV debate from Miami. 
cratic National Convention should name a_ Stevenson-Kefauver 


ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


National Convention. In Calitor- 
nia, most observers sav, the two 
men are again expected to run 
neck and neck. 
* 
THE EVEN-STEVEN | aspect 


his statewide popularity was 


New York Post believes Demo- 


of their popular standing — has 
spurred the campaign launched re- 
cently by the New York Post for 
a Stevenson-Ketauver ticket to be’ 
named.at the Democratic conven-| 
tion in August. 

Emphasizing the agreement be- 
tween the two men on issues, the 


Post declared editorially that “these: “MILWAUKEE, Wis. — A deep 
two men make a remarkably attrac- | cleavage within the Republican! 
tive’ political couple and that alstate organization was revealed) 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket could here Jast week when the state con- 


put up a powerful fight against . refused to endorse the in- 


ry ese hen ea Eisenhower-| cumbent Sen. Alexander A. Wiley 


McCarthyite Control of Wisc. | 
GOP Faces Primary Challenge 


Ue for reelection and gave its blessing 
It has often been glibly said that 


to Rep. Glenn R. Davis, who has 
the Democratic Party must finally the support of the McCarthy wing 
choose between the support of the 


North and tthe South,” said the 


' 


of the state organization. — 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For Davis, who has been promised a 
there are two Souths—the South of: 

Jim Eastland and the South of 
Estes Kefauver. It is that ‘new 
South’ for which Kefauver speaks 
that is the only authentic basis 
for the survival of the historic Dem- 
ocratic coalition.” 


" * ‘old truism that while the voters 
THE SOUTH of Jim Eastland, have their say in the primaries, the 
however, will not Jook with favor] final decisions are made by the 
on a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket or; party bosses and the big money 
on any ticket headed by either man.| crowd in the smoke-filled rooms. 


_Right-wing Democrats, both North| The NeW York: Post campaign 
and South, have hoped that Steven- ‘which has growing support in We wile 
son and Kefauver would knock| ranks. js designed to frustrate the 
each other out, thus providing an right-wing strategy by making the 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat/ drive for a' Stévenson-Kefauver 
wing to secure the nomination of ticket so powerful that by the time 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas,| the’ convention opens in August 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio, or! j¢ will be impossible for the party’ 
~ Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- | bosseg to ignore the prestige and 
souri. ‘claims of the two most popular as- 


| 


ists, must win’ the GOP nomina- 
tion in the Sept. .11 primary, how- 
ever, if he is to be a Republican 
candidate in November. Sen. Wiley 
who will campaign on a platform 


campaign chest of $150,000 by’ 
Wisconsin’s open-shop industrial-' 


Their strategy is based on the‘ pirants. 


of support for Eisenhower's for- 
eign policy, expressed confidence 
that the support denied him by 
GOP state leaders will be forth-! 
coming from rank and file GOP 
voters in the state. 

Wiley can also count on sub- 
stantial support from Gov. Kohler, 
Lt. Gov. Knowles and state GOP 
chairman Kuehn who opposed the 


_| tion. 


THE WEEK LABOR 


® AFL-CIO Exec. Meets Monda 


© Fuse Political Arm Conn. 
THE AFL-CIO, six months after | : 

the merger convention, will hold 
its midyear executive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4. Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 
ganizing drives which have yet to 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
foreign policy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 


iN AFFAIRS 


tion drive among unionists and 
their families. 
+ | * 


WALTER REUTHER has asked|  YpsTATE NEW YORK locals 
50 mayors to attend a conference 


in Detroit June 8 to discuss ways | (Dist. 3) of the United Electrical, 
to “lessen despair and hardships” | Radio and Machine Union were 


among unemployed auto workers) voting on the recommendations of 
as new layoffs sent the jobless fig-| their district leaders to disaffiliate 


ures to a new high.. The U.S. De-! from the UE and move over to the 


partment of Labor said May 19 a a 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto.| ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists. There. are some 10,000 


Since then, there have been more 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a} workers,in the 15-local district. 
move for a shorter work week at; The weck before, District 4 UE 


eo (New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 

of UE and moved into the IUE. 

The national UE is fighting these 

moves. The IUE says it will chal- 

lenge the IAM in the upstate area. 
* 


WESTERN UNION negotia- 
tions were going on in Washing- 
ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- 
guilty of “influence peddling.”|resented by the American Com- 
Because neither Catlin nor Ker-| munications Association (ind.) and 
tee and CIO's Political Action Com-; the Commercial Telegraphers 
mittee combined to set up a state Union (AFL-CIO). Contract dead- 
branch of the AFL-CIO Commit- line was Thursday midnight. 
tee on ergy Education (COPE). re 
First goal is an intensive registra- 
sten could secure a majority of BROTHERHOOD Memor ial 
convention delegates, the McCar- Day, June 3, will be observed by 
thy strategists at the last minute appropriate services throughout the 
persuaded Rep. Davis to run. His| Nation by the Railway Trainmen. 
record of opposition to Fisen-| rhe BRT will hold special services 
hower’s foreign policy provided for its departed members at its 
the platform, to which he quickly International- Shrine in Neahwa 
added a public espousal of the Park, Oneonta, N. Y. 
| + 


Bricker amendment. 
AFL-CIO MERGER in Ver- 


* 
SEN. WILEY’S record is reac-|mont has been achieved. This is 
the first merger in New England 


tionary, from labor's point of view, , 
: and is the seventh in the nation. 


CONNECTICUT'S two labor 
bodies, as the first step toward or- 
ganic unity, have merged their po- 
litical action committees. The 
AFL’s Political Education Commit- 


tion when Gov. Kohler publicly 
charged that Catlin had been 


McCarthyite wing and were bit-' 
terly attacked’ by McCarthy's, 
henchmen as assOciates of the 
ADA, LaFollette progressives, “la- 
bor bosses,” and Democrats. 
* 

OBSERVERS here point cut 

that while the. McCarthy. crowd 


succeeded in depriving Wiley of 


the state committee’s endorsement, 
they failed to win ,the endorse- 
ment for either of their favorites. 
These were Assembly Speaker 


Mark Catlin, Jr., and former Rep. 
Charles Kersten. Catlin authored 
the state law bearing his name 
which prohibits labor organiza- 
tions from contributing funds to 
elect pro-labor candidates. Kersten 
is a notorious enemy of labor and 
protege of Sen. McCarthy. 
Catlin’s campaign’ for the en- 
dorsement suffered a severe set- 
back on the eve of state conven-| 


‘nell, the leaders did not enjoy an 


‘resolution urging the Senate to 


but his support of Mee’s foreign 

policy and his refusal to defend * 

McCarthy were sufficient to win] ,poyur 54.060 retired | auto 
workers are now drawing pensions 


him the dislike of the extreme 
under UAW contracts, rege, 


right-wing isolationists who dom- 
inate the state GOP. He is reported ‘to a study. by the Union’s Socia 
seeking Eisenhower's help in the Security Department. 

campaign for the nomination. | a 


Although the state convention ae 
reflected the reactionary views of} MINIMUM. WAGE hearings in 
the Senate Labor subcommittee 


McCarthy, Knowland and Brow- 
have been put off indefinitely. 


Chances are the issue of extending 
coverage may be dead in this - 
session unless. labor puts up a big 
fight demanding Senate and House 
action. | 

® . 

LABOR UNITY helps the strug- 
gle for civil rights, the 10th bien- 
niel convention of the United 
Transport Service Employes was 
told “ its president, Willard S. 
Townsend... The UTSE represents 
red caps and dining car employes 
on the nation’s major railroads. 


unmixed triumph. The convention 
endorsed the Bricker amendment, 
demanded the U. S. withdraw 
from the United Nations if Peo- 
ple’s China is seated, and joined 
the McCarthy-Eastland attack on 
the Supreme Court. But the res- 
olutions committee rejected (1) a 


reverse its censure of McCarthy, 
and (2) a resolution approving the 
American Legion attack on the 
state university for permitting LYL 
a legal status on the campus. | 


ee CC 


Steel Union 


ee 


Negotiates for Wage Rise — June 30 Deadline 


KEY BARGAINING for the 
1956 wage round Weygan_ in 
Pittsburgh—but was due to shift 
to New York—as representatives 
of the steel companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened talks. Their deadline is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage pattern this 
year for the country as a whole. 
Thé talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms emploving 
650,000 workers in basic steel. 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Big Three” 
in steel—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem 
and. Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
and employ 350,000 workers 
between them. 


For the first time, those three 
companies agreed to meet joint- 
ty in negotiations with the steel 
union, although their spokes- 


~men claim each- of~ she--com- ° 


Shanes eee! mee. wee Oe? 


rar KD ie hee y*. 


panies will in the final instance 
decide independently on con- 
tract terms. 


As the two sides met, when 
the steel union laid its list of 
demands on the table, Iron 


Age Magazine noted that the 
stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est on record after several 
months of record output by the 
industry to fill orders far in ex- 
cess of actual needs by metal 
users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtain a maximum amount of 
steel at current prices. It has 
been traditional in the industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new -wage or other con- 
cessions are granted the workers. 


The most persistent report in the + 


steel industry is a hike of about 
$9 a ton, : 


As the negotiators met thére 
were aise signs of a detline “in 


dere SEM Boat enh Med eer gia, 


vol Adate Crh ed Qepiey serenog hte ; 


Steet “union, really 


steel production from the near 
100 percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry's production continuing 
to drop and admittedly slim 
prospects for a _ pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users very 
high, third quarter orders have 
also fallen. Iron Age says that 
if there is no strike there will 
be a heavy dro» in steel produc- 
tion, which means mass Navas, 
during July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


In any event, the steel com- 
panies hope to use the stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
The open united front of the 


“Big Three” came after: Ben- - 


jamin Fairless, president of the 
American Steel Institute, called 
on the industry to resist the de- 
mands of the union as “inflation- 
ary.” Iron Age says, that jf the 
pally’ insists, op: its 


of 
he og Dom area atbitrn 7, 


demand for premium Bs, for 
week-end work, the odds will 
shift strongly for a strike on 
June 30. 

That demand has been built 
u 


of its long list. David J. Mce- 


“Donald, the president of the 
union, has repeatedly. told re- 


gional conventions and other 
‘meetings that this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work. | 

But much emphasis is also 
put on: a “substantial” wage 
increase;* supplementary unem- 
ployment ‘benefits 52 weeks a 
year; the ‘union shop and pay- 
ment by the companies. of the 
entire cost of the insurance plan, 
now shared: 50-50 with the 
workers. The union is also de- 
manding revision of the health 


work pid triple tinge for 
Wome gh Spiga . aon gAetepsion 


®24@. — 


¢. obe*erm*. « - 


in the union f the very top ° 


of the number of paid holidays 
now six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation plan. 


MICHIGAN 
G.0.P. Feikens Sings ‘Love Seng’ to Labor 


nvited to Debate 


DETROIT. — The Ford - Gen- 
eral Motors-dominated Republican 
Party in Michigan is trying to 
snow-job workers with the pitch 
that it is “a leading advocate of 
more benefits for organized labor.” 
This pitch is part of a letter being 
sent out by state GOP chairman 
John Feikens to local unions. | 

Feikens who led off the move 
to indict the UAW for sperding 
money for a TV show to hear can- 
didates, says he wants to help la- 
bor to make its voice heard in the 
community. 

The UAW and its radio and TV) 
commentator Guy Nunn have re- 
peatedly asked Feikens and any 


chairman Neil Staebler. Feikens the behest of Ray Smith, CM 
has accepted and the Loca] 157) lobbyist. 
debate will be June 10. : Scholle and Hopkins point out 
Feikens, in his letter to locals,|that the Republicans put over the 
claims that Michigan with a Re-|Hutchinson, Bonine ‘Fripp and 
ublican legislature, has the best/Trucks Acts and killed the cor- 
bet laws of any state in the na- a profits tax, decent safety 
tion. Gus Scholle and Barney Hop-|laws, migratory labor laws, min- 
kins, state CIO leaders, points out|imum wage laws, a real estate la- 
that the GOP in 1947-48 tacked|bor relations act, equitable tax 
83 anti-labor amendments to the/laws, mental health Jaws,: school 
Unemployment Insurance Act at! appropriations. 


‘What About AFL-Ci0 


other GOPer to appear on a UAW 
radio or TV program and debate! 
“the issues of the dav. The GOP, 
refused but said they would de- 
bate in any union hall. 

Local 157, UAW-CIO, the big, 
tool and die local, and Local 351, 
Detroit Steel Products, have in- 
vited Feikens to debate state Dem 


Merger in Michigan? 


DETROIT.—One of the main 


topics before. the coming CIO and 
AFL, state conventions in Mich- 
igan is the merger of the two or- 
anizations. A united Michigan la- 
7 movement would have over 


one million members. 

The State CIO, with 1,000 del- 
egates, will meet in Grand Rapids, 
June 11-14. The State Federation 
of Labor will meet in Detroit, 
June 18, with -about the same 
number of delegates. 


ewe 


CENTERLINE. — White collar, 
workers at Chrysler plant here, 
1,500 strong, paraded before the, 


company offices as part of union, 
meeting on May 22 called to pro- 
test against working four days a) 
week. They are members of UAW 
Office Workers Local 889. 
Chairman of the Local, Wally! 
Weber, charged) Chrysler had’ 
started the four day week to avoid| 
payment of unemployment com-| 
pensation and SUP benefits to laid | 
off workers. He said also that new| 


Chrysler White Collar 


Workers Demonstrate 


ers have given up hope for a joint 
AFL-C1O convention in June. 
The AFL state’ convention, 
union sources indicate, will adopt 
a resolution not to merge in Mich. 
igan until “jurisdictional” issues 
are settled. Some weeks ago the 
Wayne County AFL Central body 
passed just such a resolution call- 
ing for postponing unity until , all 
jurisdictional matters are_ settled. 
Both groups have committees in 


workers without any seniority were 
being given five days a week work 
while union people with seniority 
were being given four days a week 
work. He recalled how Chrysler 
had - Lac iving SUP benefits 
to office workers on the claim 
“they are never laid off.” 

This action by office’ workers 
may have a stimulating effect on 


constitutional draft. 

- Principal blocker of the merger 
here is Teamster vice president 
James Hoffa who controls the 
the pending unionization drive of} Wayne County Central Labor 
office workers that the merged Bod and most of the state AFL 
AFL-CIO has promised to launch.) chiefs. Two top AFL chiefs, 
Ford and GM office workers are George Dean and Jack Thorpe, 
not unionized. are Republicans. Thorpe is going 


Its Rough on the Little Guy 


to the Republican national con- 
vention as a delegate. 


A Tale About ‘Credit’ 


By BETTY BARNETT 


DETROIT.—The Negro man on| 
the line in front of me looked very, 
unhappy. On the counter near him: 
were several items including spa- 
ghetti, meat, bread, milk, etc. The| 
man had a credit account in this’ 
little neighborhood store as did 
many other workers in the area. 

Joe, the owner, was a nice guy, 
-but he too, had to make a living. 
He was constantly being squeezed 
dry by the numerous gigantic 
super markets that flourished all 
over. These big markets could af- 
ford a “bargain sale” but Joe, and 
others like him. could not. 

Joe said, “Look, don't I treat 
ou nice. all the time? But now I 
ee to cut out all the credit—I 
lose $500 a week this way.” Joe 
took out.a shoe box full of credit! 
cards, more than half of them) 
probably unpaid for many months | 
and complained. some more. | 


ness. 


= 


The hot issue of the Michigan 
gubernatorial candidate hovers 
Over both conventions. Governor 
Williams is the overwhelming 
choice of. the 700,000-member 
CIO. 

Cobo is backed by the Ford- 
GM-—dominated GOP leadership 
here. : 


O°Connor Tells 
Inside Story of 
Oi Empire 


DETROIT. — Harvey O-Con- 
nor spoke at a meeting sponsored 
by the Detroit Labor Forum on 
| May 18. O'Connor, an old time 
liberal journalist and former edi- 
tor of the CIO Oilworker, is an 
authority on the petroleum indus- 
try. His talk concerned “The Em- 
pire of Oil.” 


The Negro man was talking fast 
and hard. He had to—or else what 
would his wife and kids eat for 
supper? 

This shopper was waited on 
during the time of this common— 
scene battle between the worker 
and the sma!i businessman. As | 
left the store, they were still argu- 
ing. In the end, Joe may have 
given in and resignedly marked 
the debt on this card. After all, 
the guy may go back to work soon 
and be able to pay something. 

Walking down the street, you 
can see many “E-Z-Credit” and, 
“Good Terms” signs in the shop 
windows. The credit is so easy to! 
get and so hard to keep—for if you 
miss the first payment, your pur- 
chase is taken away. This is an- 
other one of the many ircnic and 
bitter ¢ontradictions of Big Busi- 


ground information on the Middle 
East situation; as, the struggle for 
power between the British and 
American oil interests; the feudal 


— 
——_— 


_* 


THE ENEMY 


by Gilbert sien 


The author, serving an cight year jail sentence, 


offers his “own political 


court in the land—the court of public opinion.” 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 


these, countries. He pointed out 
that Isreal is being used as a scape- 
goat in these struggles. 

He showed that the American 
Secretary of State has, since the 
first World War, been closely tied 
to the oil interests and the State 
Department has always protected 
these cartels, evden Dulles. 

One of the main points Mr. 
O'Connor made is that before we 
can have world peace, equitable 
distribution at cost of these Mid- 
east oil reserves must be guaran- 
teed to all nations. However the 
stumbling block here is that oil 


cartels won't sell until they have 


FORGOTTEN 


700 — 


brief before the highest 


a we 
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refined the crude oil and multipli- 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT. WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Branch: 
Branch: $238 JOSEPH, 


: Fires 
@. Second 
Vaal nad eset 


TG amat whard. pe. 


ed their super profits. 


29384 YEMANS 
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STEVE NELSON TO SPEAK AT 
‘WORKER’ PICNIC JULY 4th 


DETROIT.—Steve Nelson, vet-; Wicks Rd. off Telegraph Rd. 
— Communist leader from Penn-| Nelson will speak on the recent 
——e — be the main speaker/U, §. Supseme Court decision that 
* r Press Picnic, Wednes-|knocked out a 20 year prison sen- 
y, July 4, at Arcadia Park, tence for “sedition” agai i 


him, 
Jim Dolsen, Daily Worker report- 
er, and Andy Onda, steel worker, 
all victims of a frameup. | 
The high court ruled that the 
law was unconstitutional. This 
automatically knocked out Michi- 
gan’s “sedition” law, the notorious 
Trucks Act that was opposed by all 
sections of labor, civic, religious, 
civil liberties and other groups. 
Nelson is still facing five years in 
jail. He is a Smith Act defendant 
and his appeal ‘of: that conviction 
will be argued before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in October. 

An all day program of sports, 
entertainment, refreshments—food 
of many varieties—will be presented 
by friends of the Labor Press. Ad- 
mission is 50c; children and un- 
employed free. Special new attrac- 
tions this year will be a Kiddieland 
for the little ones, a Teen-Age set- 


It's learned that state CIO lead-: 


MEMBERS OF UAW Local 424 in Buffalo, N. Y., defeated 
a resolution which would have required its officers, committeemen 
and convention delegates to sign non-Communist affidavits. 

* 

THIRTY WOMEN WELDERS won $185,000 from Ameri- 
can Motors Co. The court suits grew out of a claim by the women 
workers they had been laid off improperly and other workers with 
less seniority took their jobs. They said they were discriminated 
against because they were women. The courts agreed. 


session constantly getting ready a 


~He ably presented some _ back-|: 


rulership and the toiling masses of 


: * 
FORD WORKERS in Canada are streamlining negotiations 
there. In the past they and the company handed their proposals 
to a government “conciliation” officer who took months to “rule” 
con the demands, then usually ruled for the companies. This-is be- 
ing by-passed this ¥ Union negotiators are asking GAW, 


wuge increascs, social security improvements. 
* 

PRODUCTION OF CARS is 24,000 a week less than at this 
time a year ago. 

* 

AU10O DEALERS’ COMMENTS: “Sales are down and so is 
my morale.” “There's one thing I dont have to worry about, that's 
shrinking profits. I haven’t used black ink yet this year.” Another 
dealer-on Livernois said he had given everything away, there was 
nothing left to give. Others said that price increases were not 
helping. : - 

IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 526 car salesmen joined the 
AFL Retail Clerks. They .are trying to get a city: wide contract 
with the dealers. They used the idea of “quickie” strikes at some 
places. Teamsters members walked through the picket lines, re- 
portedly with the approval of Teamster chief James Hoffa. 

* 


A GROUP OF INDEPENDENT auto manufacturers an- 
nounced formation of an anti-monopoly committee which will seek 
fo halt “campaigns of coercion, unfair advertising, and outright 
threats” by the big three auto manufacturers. They hope to recruit 
12.000 auto parts wholesalers and 1,600 independent parts com- 
panies. ‘Nhey are asking for a meeting with Ford, GM, Chrysler. 

“ 


HENRY FORD'S speech to his stockholders, was a “safe 
speech, vague and general,” Walter Reuther commented. 
* 


THE MICHIGAN STATE FEPC has halted discrimination 
in 25 cases against Negro workers. We wonder when someone is 
going to bring charges of discrimination against the non-hiring of . 
Negroes at Briggs stadium, as vena, ticket takers, etc. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMERS Union Executive Board meet- 
ing in Lansing recently gave Homer Martin the “bum’s rush” when 
he tried to crash the meeting. Martin, with his usual splitting tac- 
tics has caused a factional fight in the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation and has caused divisions among Michigan’s 12,000 dairy 
farmers. CIO president Gus Scholle spoke to the meeting and 
pledged aid in building the Farmers Union. The Farmers Union 
represents about 5,000 farmers here. 3 

: * 


IN THE TRIM DEPT., Mack Ave. Chrysler Automotive Body 
nlant, the company threatens to move theh operation out unless 
producticn is doubled. This means 1,600 workers would lose their 


jobs. 
* 


FORD IS CUTTING back from 4,000 motors a day in Rouge 
to 1,800. : ) : 

EXCELLENT BULLETIN on civil liberties is being issued 
hv the Detroit Branch of the American Civil Liberties Union., You 
can get it by writing to “Contact” 1256 Penobscot Bld., Detroit 
26. They won't mind if you enclose a small donation. A front page 
story in the May issue headlines that the National ACLU has taken 
Saul Wellman’s case on winning back his pension from the VA. 
It reports on the deportation case of Mrs. Peggy Wellman in a 
very sympathetic way. ee 

BILLY ALLAN’S DENATURALIZATION case has been - 
poned indefinitely. Meaning that no date has been set for F 
Judge Arthur Lederle to render his decision, based on the trial 
that took place last October. a dvdaihes 


RAISED EYEBROWS among local politicos as to. County 


if 
» hin a! Oa! Meta WITS SE A ROME 


Auditor Charles Edgecombe reportedly buying the controlling in- 
terest isi .a, busirdés veel th bbAboath? between? a Guattel and na 
a million dollars. He WAS, | a hot candidate for Mayors... wat! 


§ OMAP OF whe ASE’ ~" 


_ UAW CALLS ON GOP-D 
PROGRAM [0 H 
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ord profits and the Eisenhower 
millionaires club has been telling 
us we never had it so good the GM 
worker has been running a never- 
ending race against the loss of 
wages and purchasing power oc- 
casioned by short work weeks... . 

“Censtant streams of statistics 
pouring out of the Republican of- 
fices in Washington all seek to 
prove that the present unemploy- 


DETROIT. — The 600-delegate 
conference of: the UAW-GM setup 
called upon the elected leaders of 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties to come forward with a 
“complete program for full employ- 
ment.” A resolution demanded 
“that the Republican administra- 
tion and their Dixiecrat allies in 
Congress” pay heed to the union’s 
warnings on the crisis in employ- 
ment, 

At the same time, faced with 
100,000 idled UAW-GM_ workers 
in the next two months, with many 
additional thousands working a 
short work week with correspond- 
ing slashes in wages, the delegates 
resolved that at the termination of; 
their. agreement with GM, there 
he negotiated a “substantial reduc- 
tion in the work week with the 
maintenance of a FULL FORTY 
HOURS TAKE HOME PAY.” The 
ayrcement terminates in 1958. 

Other steps taken by the UAW 
are the calling of a meeting of 50 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—At a session with 

newsmen during the UAW - GM 

National conference, UAW presi- 

dent Wauter Reuther said: 

| “If we are able to get a relaxa- 


ates FO ; | 
mayors and township supervisors| fon of world tension, then relaxa- 


in Veterans “Memorial Building} tion on world trade will also come, 
here, June 8, to work out a pro- and we are for relaxing of world 
gram ona local community level to, tensions. 
aid the idle with jobs. Reuther gave that reply in an- 
. swer to a question by a reporter: 
THE resolution adopted said in}“What about East-West trade to 
part: help sell cars and trucks, now 
“In the past several years while} stockpiled over 900,000?” 
General Motors has been smash-_ In reply to another question, 
ing and resmashing all time ree-'“Can we wait till 58 on gettin a 
ie 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 1956 


th 
DEAR READER — 


We dontzlike to blow our own horn, BUT... . 

We DO offer news and features which provide solid food for 
thought and fuel for action. 

Inorcasing numbers of men and women throughout Michigan 
have told us that our paper helps them’ immeasurably in fightmg 
for jobs, peace, equal rights,. civil liberties. 

Can YOU aftord to Ss without it? 

Try a steady diet: 6 months for $2; 1 year for $3.50. 

Send) your subscription to: Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand 
River, Detroit 1-uame, address, city, zone. 

PS. IF vou can manage it, we'd appreciate a little extra as 
a contribution. The “wolf,” in the guise of the Treasury Dept., 
is literally at our door, threatening our very existence. 


Diggs Will Chair State 


Democratic Convention | 


GRAND RAPIDS.—For the first 
time in history, a Negro will chair 
a state convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Rep. Chas. C. Diggs, Jr., the 
state's first Negro Congressman, 
will chair the convention, -which 
opens June 2 here at the Public 
Auditorium. Principal actions will 
be to adopt a state platform, list 


are as follows: 

® Governor Williams said there 
must be no pussyfooting in rec- 
ognizing a need to put into execu- 
tion -the U. S. Supreme Court's 
school segregation decision. He 
said the Democratic Party has to 
come out clearly on human rights 
and liberties. 


ment is normal, seasonal, temporary 


the platiorm coramittee was told! 


candidates and instruct delegates 
tu the coming National Democratic 
Party convention. — ee 


Hundreds of unionists, elected 
as precinct, delegates, will be pres- 
ent, as well as a large Negro repre- 
sentation. 


Two weeks ago, under the pres- 
sure of labor, eon and Negro 
voters, the program-committee held 
open discussions, invited organiza- 
tions to come to Lansing and give 
their viewpoints on what has to be 
in the state platform. 


A sample of some of the things; 


the Anti-Defamation League of 
Detroit, struck out against Michi- 
gan discrimination against Jewish 
and Negro people. He called for 
an end to discriminatory advertis- 
ing by tourist couricils. He charged 
that resorts bar Negroes and Jew- 
ish people and that Michigan dis- 
criminates on housing and social 
activity. 
Alex Fuller, Negro unionist, or- 
izational director of the Wayne 
ounty CIO Council was chairman 
of the meeting that heard over 100 
speakers deal with farm questions, 


highways, housing, fo 


~~ $ 


and no cause for alarm.” 

The resolution says the GM 
workers are not opposed to a 
shorter work week, however they 
justly feel that they have: earned 
a short work week with a “FULL 
FORTY HOURS PAY, NOT PART 
TIME STARVATION” (UAW em- 
phasis). 

The resolution also demanded 


% 


JOBLESS 


not stated. off. 

A Linden, N. J., local of Gen- 
eral Motors workers sent to the 
International officers a resolution 
asking that the GM contract be re- 
opened and a shorter work week 
with 40 hours pay be negotiated, 
also that all workers called in to 


® 

MANY delegates in the corridors 
of the UAW-GM conference ex- 
pressed concern as to whether the 
union can “wait till ’38” for the 
shorter work week with 40 hours 
ay. They pointed to the non- 
iminishing stockpile of 900,000| work be given 40 hours pay. 
unsold new cars, shutdowns soon} The conference’s reiteration of 
for “model changeover,” that will! the position of taking up the short- 


adequate take home pay, Ju how 
this is going. to be backed up was 


create a three to four month lay- er work week with 40 hours pay 


—_——= —_— 


Reuther Talks on Trade, Shorter 
Work Week at UAW-GM Confab 


shorter work week with 40 hours 
pay? Reuther said. 


| “Contractually we have no right 
| 


to open the GM. contracts until 


| l 958.” 


He said to the dozen radio. and 
TV men that in special confer- 
ences and at the next convention, 
hae next demand on corporations 
iwill be a shorter work week with 


in the” 1958 negotiations, seem 
to be the answer to that resolution. 

It may be a different story in 
Chrysler if they have a similar Na- 
tional Chrysler UAW _~ confab. 
While GM _ has laid off some 70,000 
out of 350,000 hourly rated work- 
ers, Chrysler has laid off 46,000 
out of 70,000 and is employing 
those still working four days a 
week, 

ln Chrysler the pressure is great 
for the union to do something. 
Dodge Local 3, for example, has 
15,000 unemployed out of 22,000 
working there a year ago, and half 
‘of the 15,000 will exhaust their 
unemployment compensation by 


hit heavy, who will be at the ¢on- 
ference to decide if they are going 
to ask candidates to ‘back a pro- 
gram of helping the unemploved. 
The meeting will decide that.” 
He said that just declaring a city 
a distressed area doesn’t solve the 
problem; the government has to 


gr ey mer atomic! ? ae —_ wg mone’ See seulet 
_ istations. There, if they can get on 


no reduction in pay. 
| Queried it the candidates in the 
1956 election would be asked to 
endorse the program the UAW is 
| going to present to a meeting of 
fifty mayors on June 8 in Detroit, 
Reuther replied: | 

“It will be up to the conference 
of mayors and presidents of local 
unions where unemployment has 


oe for peacetime uses can 1}, rolls, they will get an average 
bring obs for workers, but that) (5 $16 a week for gar er 
the Administration in W ashington iyo kids, plus government sur- 
ve x produces nothing plus food (beans, dried ry dry 
Dut slogans, iinilk, flour) and a monthly rent 
Labor, he said, will have,to de- check. They only get on relief 
mand peacetime uses of both if they have no car, or TV, or 
“atomic energy and automation to phone, or don’t own a house, or 
| Provide a shorter work week with ap yy or have some member 
.40 hours pay. ot the family still working. 


—— ——— eee ee a_i me ~_- —_ 


UAW’s Question to Mayors at June 8 Confiah: 


Joint Action 
Launched on 
Unemployed 


DETROIT. — A Committee of 
/Wavne County Board of Supervis- 
ors to aid the unemployed has been 
set up with representatives of AFL, 
‘CIO, Democrats, the Board of 
Commerce on it. 

On the committee, set up %n the 
recommendation of the Wayne 
‘County, ClO Council, are Al Bar- 
‘hour, CIO secretary, Andy McFar- 
lane, president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of La- 
‘bor (AFL), Willis Hall, Board of 
Cominerce, John Witherspoon, De- 
troit City Comptroller and . W. 
O'Donnell of the Wayne Board of 
Supervisors. 

[t's learned that plans for public 
works programs for the unemploy- 
ed may be one of the first things 
the committee will tackle. Great 
pressure has been put on organized 
labor by its members to get a mora- 
torium on evictions, foreclosures of 
‘land contracts, TV, furniture and 
cars. Now, with many thousands 
exhausting their unemployment 
compensation and warnings that 
the new 1957 model will get get 
!into full production before October, 
the demands for relief and jobs are 


® Robert Kohler, representing! Setting top priority here. 


No Joy in 1-Cent Raise 


Due to Higher Prices 

DETROIT.—Well over a mil- 
lion. UAW members got seven 
cents an hour wage increase this 
last week, as the annual six cents 
improvement factor came due plus 
a one cent raise due to cost:of liv- 
ing rising. 3 

A UAW statement said that it 
is more than disturbing however 
that the cost of living is still creep- 
ing upward at a time of substan- 


r peace, and 
civil rights. , Rie f 


‘other industries, . | 


unemployment in the auto and 


What Will You Do About Layoffs? 


DETROIT.—On Friday, June 8, that he expects layoffs up to 100,- 
at Veterans Memorial Bldg. here,' 000 in General Motors plants. 


‘iif ; Henry Ford II, told a meeting 
wil ey ee - vel Of stockholders here that the auto- 
been invited by the UAW to join | Mobile business is likely to et 
in a discussion or the widespread | ‘Y°'*° before it gets better this 


vear. 
layoffs of auto workers. | The state of Michigan will need 


Layoffs have reached 225,000 an additional $3,500,000 in relief 
in Michigan and Guy Tracy.) funds, said state Welfare Director 
statistician of the Michigan Un-, yw. J. Maxey. 

employment Security Commission,! ‘T}je UAW's proposals for a 
predicts that unemployment will meeting of fifty mayors and town- 
average 200,000 to the end of the ship supervisors follows a point 
year. blank refusal of auto company 


Leonard\| Woodcock, UAW vice! heads to meet with the union on 


Speedup Means Loss of Jobs — 
Plus Loss of Human Lives 


DETROIT. — During a rceent more than in 1954. There were 15 
meeting of Governor Williams | percent more injuries in manufac- 
Full Employment Committee it was) turing. 
learned that the auto workers pro-| During the first quarter of 1956 
duced a million more cars in 1955| there were 8,390 compensable in- 
than in 1950 with 70,000 fewer! juries reported. This is 5.7 percent 
persons in Michigan¢plants. greater than in the last quarter of 

The same week the bulletin of; 1955 and 13:6 percent greater than 
the Michigan Department of Labor] in the same quarter of 1955. There 
and Ind - reported from the! were 54 workers killed ia the first 
Workmen’s Compensation Depart-j quarter of 1956, an increase over 
ment that the number of compen- the same period in 1955. 
sable injuries reported for the en-| SUCH IS THE TOLL IN HU- 
tire year of 1 was 11.3 percent MAN LIVES OF SPEEDUP. 


‘MICHIGAN 6 STILL PRESSING 
FOR REVIEW OF CONVICTION 
BY THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 


. DETROIT.—The U. S. Supreme 
‘Court, before it adjourns in June 
will render decisions on all mat- 
ters on which hearings have been 
held, it has been announced. Those 
matters that have not had hearings 
on will be decided next October. 

The. six Michigan Smith Act 
defendants’ plea for a writ of cer- 
torari (right to have their be per 
heard) has not been decided yet 
by. the high court. The Michigan 
defendants have had a plea before 


plea that a hearing should be 
granted in the Michigan case 
might secure the Court's agree- 
‘ment to do so. Similar Catifornia 
and Pittsburgh pleas will be argued 
beforé the court in October. 


Meanwhile funds are urgent! 
needed to help. the legal poss 
other work connected with the 
Michigan case. Send to Mts. 
Helen Winter, one: of the . de- 
fendants, Rm. 2 at 2419 Grand 
River, Detroit 1. The defendants 
are Nat Ganley, Theiaas Dennis 


the court since early this year. 


| Expressions ¥f: tujiport to this 


... Mrs. Winter, ~ Saul Wellman, 
Philip Schatz and Billy Allan, - 


Labor Hails 20th Birthday 
Of Auto Workers’ Union 


Four-Page Section on Auto Workers and Their Union-See Pages 7,8,9and 10 
TT ; 3 
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The Brainpower 


Is There 


By JOSEPIT NORTH 

AN APPLE-CIEEKED 
contemporary of 16 is get- 
ting ready for his high- 
school graduation exercises 
and I listened to him, the 
other day, with more than the 
customary admiration I feel for 
our young. How impatient he 

was to finish 
and get on. 
He had work 
to do. Truly, 
he was a 
young man jn 
a hurry. I 
thought I de- 
tected a nat- 
ural —s.uncer- 
tainty of the 
future but it 
seal might well 
have been my imagination. 

H+» wanted to go to college, 
badly. He had a scholarship in 
view. I have heard that he is an 
exemplary student, though I will 
say that I never regarded him 
as a bookworm, more, «perhaps 
as a hepcat, a three-letter man 
~ anda chap the voung ladies re- 
garded favorably. | 

He told the young lady in the 
room, a classmate, who seemed 
to be demurring, that he had 
decided to go to college because 
he wanted to teach. He knew 
what he wanted. “Don't you re- 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?” he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “How is our 
generation going to learn if we 
don’t turn out enough teachers 
to teach them?” 


1 | ® 

TRUE, he observed thought- 
fully, there is more money in 
other professions, but money 
isn’t everything. No, his lady- 
friend Jaughed, she seemed no 
Alice in Wonderland, “it is the 
root of all evil, but it can be 
helpful if you ever buckle down 
to raise a family which I un- 
— is what some people 

0. 

He went on as though he had 
not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into oe — “I saw 
in the papers that the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
- won’t we have a responsibility 
for the future?” | 

I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detaii what he said: 
The California scientists who 


(Continued on Paze’ 13) 
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A Give-Away to the Rich 


By MAX GORDON 


OUT OF NEW YORK CITY’S turbulent life theze is slowly aris- 
ing an adaptation of an ancient refrain, taken from the most famous 
and magnificent of Negro spirituals. Gradually, and as yet only in 
a whisper, “Go Down Moses” is being made into “Go Out Moses.” The Moses in- 


volved, of course, is not the same as:in the original, though from his behavior one 
suspects he believes he alone is in communion with God. We refer, of course, to 
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220,000 Unemployed in Michigan 
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Typical Detroit scene, as city’s jobless form line before Unemployment Compensation offices. 
Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have been laid off. State unemployed totals 220,000... 


« 


Inside the Unemployment Compensation offizcs in Detroit where porticn of state’s 220,000 job- 
less file applications for compensation. UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 
cities to atlend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships among jobless auto 


workers. 


Our Case Goes to Higher Court 


Judge Sides With T-Men on 


Raid 


FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 
week in the Worker's plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 


on our income under cover of a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 


ly that newspapers are busi- 


‘nesses, are subject to the tax 


laws; if that means the Worker 


will be nut of business, well, isn’t > 


that just too bad 
He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He did 
not explain, - instance, how an 
enterprise which loses $150,- 
000 to $200,000-odd a year 


can owe a profits tax, and 
where it is supposed to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
“ gpg oye ol ap- 
plying its highly o al tax 
ot I to us, it could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usualmanner, but had to use the 
unusual “jeopardy assessment 

(Continued on Page 13) ' 
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Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, which is making it 
possible to put out The Worker 
while under T-man attack. Ad- 


dress is 575 Sixth Ave., Room 


301, N.Y.C. Robert W. Dunn is 
‘Treasurer. 


aol 


one Robert Moses, czar of all 


the parks, highways, bridges, 
tunnels, power developments, 
public buildings, ete., and also 
head of the Mayor's Committce 
on Slum Clearance. 

The cradle of the amended re- 
frain is a small part of town 
West ol Central Park from 60th 
street to about 70th, a teemiug 
spot with many thousands of 
workingclass families living 
under crowded conditions. A 
substantial proportion are Puerto 
Rican and Negro families, espe- 
cially the former. | 

* 

IN THIS AREA, an eftort to 
block Moses from “burning the 
bushes” off half an acre of weed- 
ed Central Park territory, to 
provide parking space for. the 
plush Tavern-on-the-Green, has 
aroused the interest and sym- 
pathy of the city. The reason for 
this svmpathy i« obvious. Is 
Central Park land, precious to 
the kids of workers, to be given 
awav free to a private firm 
which caters mostly to the up- 
per middle-classes? Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs has asked the 
Cily Council to examine this 
question, _ 

But tar overshadowing this 
battle in: terms of human woe 
and tragedy is the plight of the 
6,000 to 7,000 families who face 
a heart-breaking search for new 
homes through Moses’ activities 
as head of the Mayor's Slum 
Clearance Committee. 

Moses has presented to the 
Mavor and the Board of Esti- 
mate an ambitious scheme to 
convert the area into a music 
and drama center, a Fordham 
University campus, and sundry 
other such much-to-be-desired 
projects. 

Of course, the poor people 
in the area cannot be expected 


-to appreciate such blessings. 


And so along with them is to go 
a swank apartment house proj- 
ect to rent at $47.50 a room. 

The problem is: what is to 
become of the 6,000 to 7,000 
families now living on the site 
of these projected — 
This is not a new question for 
Moses-planned jects, They 
have uprooted literally tens of 
thousands of workingclass fam- 
ilies living in slum arcas, at 
least half of them Negro and 
Puerto Rican for whom housing 
is as yet highly limited. 

* 


THERE ARE families that 
have been uprooted three and 


‘four times. Each time they go to 


another slum, Jiving under ever- 
more crowded conditions, And 
every removal today means & 
rent increase under the opera- 
ee of the state’s rent control 
aw. 

Moses’ usual way of handling 
the problem is to say airily that 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Layofts 


Owns 


listened to speakers from na- 
tional, state; city governments. 
Dodge Local 3, UAW, has 14,- 
S00 out of work in a membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, local union vice-presi- 


, Ihreat of Gh 

Alarm Michiga 

By WILLIAM ALLAN : 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — This small city with a population of 43.- 


855, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the-ever 
mounting layoffs in the auto industry. There are now 220,000 unemployed in Michi- 
gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 
was jammed with an overflow’ that spilled into the street of unemployed workers who 
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© AFL-CIO Exee. 


, THE AFL-CIO, six months after 
the merger convention, will hold 
its midyear executive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4. Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including} 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 
ganizing drives which have yet to 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
foreign policy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 


7 


dent., T0epercent of those now. | 
drawing uncimployment compen- | 


sation wall exhaust their 26 


weeks by June ]. 


Local unious and internation- 


it] officers, including UAW presi- 
deut Walter Reuther are charg- 
ing Chrvsler-Dodge 


manage- . 


meut with having a cash regis- | 


ter for a heart because of this. 


they charge Dodge manage- | 
mot is moving large sections of 


work out of the plant causing 
permanent unemployment — to 
thousands, 

Walter Reuther speaking last 
week to oa National UAW-GMM 
conference said an example ot 
how Chrysler is doing - this, is 
building new plants in “corn- 
fields.’ Workers like in 
trimck who worked at Dodge, 
who bought homes, are raising 


families now face permanent un- | 


¢mployment, poverty and Joss 


; : ’ ° 
ot evervthing because of this 


rinaway policy of Chrysler and 
giced for profits. 
* . 
SPEAKERS at the huge un- 
eniployment rally Sunday, May 


(27, began tackling this. tragedy 
-of Javotts, faced by auto work- 


eis. 
Thev spoke from a platform 


covered with slogans; Jobs Not | 


Wellare; Stop Runaway Jobs; 
Public Works Program; Solution 
to Automation, 30-Hour .Work, 
40 Hours Pay. 

Acting Mayor Julia” Rooks of 


Iiamitramck said she would see: 


to it that state and Federal aid 
in the torm of public works 
would be demanded and _ that 
himeowners wouldr’t be evict- 


ed. Mayor Cobo spoke in gen- | 


€ralities. 

U. S. Senator Pat McNamara 
took to task the special aSssis- 
tant of President Eisenhower, 
Howard Pyle, who said that one 
of the “joys” of a free economy 
wis the right to suffer. 

McNamara said that only an 
Administration which cared 
only for the “giantism” of GM, 
could make such a coldblooded 


ment. He reminded his listeners 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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KEY BARGAINING for the 
J956 wage round began in 
Fittsburgh—but was due to shift 
to New York—as representatives 
of the stecl companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened talks. Their deadline is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage pattern this 
vear for the country as a whole. 
The talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms g 
650,000 workers in basic steck 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Big Threc’ 
in steel—U. S. Steel; Bethlehem 
and Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
md employ 350,000 workers 


between them. 


> 
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For the first time, those three | 
companies agreed to meet joint- . 


ly in negotiations with the étec! 
although’ «their 
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| Sen. Estes Kefauver, left, and Adlai Stevenson holding aa- 
' tionwide TV debate from Miami. New York Post believes Demo- 
| cratic National Convention should name a Stevenson-Kefauver 
| ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


WILL THEY FORM TICKET? 


tion. 
* 


WALTER REUTHER has asked 
50 mayors to attend a conference| ( 
in Detroit June 8 to discuss ways 
to “lessen despair and hardships” 
among unemployed auto workers 
as new layoffs sent the jobless fig- 
ures to a new high. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor said May 19 a 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto. 
Since then, there have been more 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a 
_|move for a shorter work week at 
no cut in pay. ( 

* 


CONNECTICUT'S two labor 
bodges, as the first step toward or- 
— unity, have merged their po- 
itical action committees. The 
AFL's Political Education Commit- 


the Democratic Party must finally 
choose between the support of the 
North and the South,” said the 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For 
there are two Souths—the South of 
Jim Eastland and the South of 
Estes Kefauver. It is that ‘new 
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Fla. Vote Spurs Move 
For Adlai-Estes Ticket 


By ROB F. HALL 


: WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary: 
last Tuesday counted, Adlai Stevenson had won 22 of the 
states 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 


Sen. Estes Kefauver had won only 
six of the delegates votes, his 
statewide popularity was 
slightly Jess than Stevenson's, 
‘as shown by the close vote—216,- 


937 to 207,249. So narrow was the! 


margin between the two contestants 
that the final outcome was in doubt 
most of Tuesday night. 

The turnout at the polls was 
light, signifying the absence of real 
‘issues between the two rivals. Ever 
|since the Minnesota primary when 
'Kefauver's more outspoken stand 
lon civil rights, farm aid and other 
jissues gave the Tennesseean a 
‘smashing victory. over Stevenson 
‘in that state, Adlai has sharpened 
up his own handling of these is- 
‘sues. By the time the two as- 


! pirants reached Florida, there was: 
remark, and ignore the. suffer- 
ing and tragedy of unemploy- | 


‘little difference between their plat- 
forms. 

Both are now in California where 
the prize, to | be decided at the 


| primary voting June 5, will be 68 
only!delegate votes at the Democratic 


South’ for which Kefauver speaks 
that is the only authentic basis 
for the survival of the historic Dem- 
ocratic coalition.” 
« 

THE SOUTH of Jim Eastland, 
however, will not look with favor 
on a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket or 
on any ticket headed by either man. 
Right-wing Democrats, both North 
and South, have hoped that Steven- 
son and Kefauver would knock 
each other out, thus providing an 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat 
wing to secure the nomination of 
Sen. .Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
‘Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio, or} 
Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis-| 
$ourl. 
| Their strategy is based on the 
« Irs truism that while the voters 


~ —m/ Te 


National Convention. In Califor- 
nia, most observers say, the two 
men are again expected to run 
neck and neck. 


THE EVEN-STEVEN aspect have their say in the primaries, the 
of their popular standing has'final decisions are made by the 
spurred the campaign launched re-| party bosses and the big money 


cently by the New York Post for! sound in the smoke-flled rooms. 
a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to be} The New York Iest:qnseaten 


named at the Democratic conven-| * 
tion in August. | which has growing support in labor 


Emphasizing the agreement be-jranks, is designed to frustrate the 
tween the two men on issues, the! right-wing strategy by making the 
Post declared editorially that “these| drive for a Stevenson-Kefauver 


two men make a remarkably attrac-|.. mn ba 
tive political couple and that a| ticket so powerful that by the time: 


Stevenson-Kefauver ticket could'the convention opens in August, 
put up a powerful fight against the! it will be impossible for the party; 
allegedly invincible ‘Eisenhower- bosses to ignore the prestige and 
Nixon combine.” 'claims of the two most popular as- 

“It has often been ghibly said that| pirants. 


the 
have 
Chances are | 
coverage may be dead in this 
session unless labor puts u 
fight demanding Senate a1 


action. 


Meets Monday, 


© Fuse Pelitical Arm 


tion drive among unionists and 
their families. 


UPSTATE NEW YORK locals 
Dist. 3) of the United Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Union were 
voting on the recommendations of 
their district leadérs to disaffiliate 
from the UE and move over to the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. There are some 10,000 
workers in the 15-local district. 
The week before, District 4 UE 


New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 


of UE and moved into the IUE. 
The national UE is fightin 
moves. The IUE says it will chal- 
lenge the IAM in the upstate area, 


these 


* 


UNION 


WESTERN ith ome) 


tions were going on in Washing- 
ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- 
resented by the Ameriean Com- 
munications Association (ind.) and 
the Commercial] Telegraphers 
Union (AFL-CIO), Contract dead- 
line was Thursday midnight. 


* 
BROTHERHOOD Memorial 


Day, June 3, will be observed by 
appropriate services throughout the 
nation by the Railway Trainmen. 
The BRT will hold special services 
for its departed members “at its 


International Shrine in Neahwa 


Park, Oneonta, N. Y. 


* 
AFL-CIO MERGER 


in Ver- 


mont has been achieved. This is 
the first merger in New England 
and is the seventh in the nation. 


.. 
ABOUT 54,000 retired auto 


workers are now drawing pensions 
under UAW contracts, accordi 
to a study by the Union's Socia 
Security Department. 


* 


MINIMUM WAGE hearings in 
Senate Labor subcommittee 

been t off indefinitely. 
issue of extending 


a big 
House 
LABOR UNITY helps the strug- 


gle for civil rights, the 10th bien- 
niel convention of the. United 
Transport Service Employes was 
told by its president, Willard S. 
Townsend. The UTSE represents 
red caps and dining car — 
on the nation’s major railroads. 


Negotiates for Wage Rise — J 


panies will in the fina] instance 
decide independently on = con- 
tract terms. 

As the two sides met, when 
the steel union Jaid its list. of 
demands on the: table, Iron 
Age Magazine noted that the 
stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est on record after several 
months of record output by tne 
industry to fill orders far in ex- 
cess of actual needs by metal 
users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtain a maximum amount of 
steel at current prices. It has 
been traditional in the industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new wage or other con- 

‘cessions. are granted the workers. 
The most persistent report in the 
steel industry :is a hike of about 
$9 a ton. 


——— 


demand for premium pay for 
week-end work, the odds will 
shift strongly for a strike on 
June 30. , 


steel production from the near 
100 percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry s production continuing 


une 30 Deadline 


of the number of paid holidays 
now six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation m vo 


to drop: and admittedly slim 
prospects for a pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users very 
high, third quarter orders. have 
also fallen. Iron Age says that 
if there is no strike there will 
‘be a heavy drop in steel produc- 
tion, which means mass layoffs, 
during July, August and Sep- 
tember. | 

In any event, the steel com- 
panies hope to -use the_stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
The open united front of: the 
“Big Three” came after. Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president. of the 
American: Steel Institute, called 
on the ind to resist the. de- 
mands of the union as “iiflation- 


7B the, negotiators et there » ary”, Iron Age -says that if i the 
Were also’ signs of @, declitie.,in 1 


steel ‘ 3 ye ts ‘as 


on its- 


That demand has been built 
up in the union to the very top 
a its long list. David J. Mc- 
Donald, the president: of the 
union, has repeatedly told: re- 
gional . conventions! and other 
meetings that this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work. | 


But much emphasis is also 


put on’ a “substantial” ‘wage , . 


increase; suppleméntary unem- 
ployment: benefits 52 weeks a 
year; the union shop and pay- 
ment by the. companies of the 
entire cost of the insurance plan, 
now.. shared 50-50 with the 
workers. The: union’ is also de- 
manding' revision of the health 


ingyrence +Dlaiy 200 trinke:: tims . for 
work on -Rol yo and etehion ait 


Selected T 


Saturday, June 2 | 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse Pla 
American Art T 
stract Art — 


‘ be J ‘SA Boe tes ‘el 
Junior Town Meeting: Luxuries or) Waza: 


Necessities (13) Noon 
Yankees-Tigers (11) 1:55 


Yesterday's Worlds (2) 9. Archeo- : $4 y D Ses 


| logy : | 
Bowling Champions (4) 2 


Movie: So Ends Our Night (5)| 4475644 
3:30. Well done anti-Nazi, film] Begens 
with Fredric March, Margaret) 44054 
Sullavan and Erich von Stroh-| #yey%> 


eim., 


Movie: The Seventh Veil (2) 4 Se 
James Mason, Ann Todd. Also] { 


recommended 


Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 5:30. The} © sae 
Science of Baseball. Swell for} ::ocsss 


kids | 
The Open Mind (4) 6. Norman 
Thomas, Harrison  Sailsbury, 
Others on the recent changes in 
the USSR | 
Big Surprise — $100,000 Quiz (4) 
7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30. The Dorseys 
Ford Star Jubilee—A_ Bell 


Barry Sullivan and Ann Alberg-, 
hetti (2) 9:30 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 | 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 ! 
Movie: Whistle. at Eaton Falls.’ 
NY TV Debut (2) 11:15 | 
| TV | 
be Sunday, June 3 | 
Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 9:30) 
Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 a.m. | 
Camera Three (2) 11:30. © The: 
Spanish painter Goya discussed | 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon."Meet. 
Tragk and Field Stars training: 
for’ Olympics at Randall's Is-: 
_ + Jand 
"we Doubleheader (11) 
1:5 
Dr. Spock—child care (4) 5 
Movie Museum: Doug Fairbanks 
. ‘The Americano’ (part 3) (9) 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. Rich- 
ard the Third—Part 2 discussed 


SAVE THE DATE: Wednenday, July 4th. 
All -Nations Festival and Picnic at Na- 
tional Hall and ‘Park, 65-13 38 Ave.. Wood- 
side, L. I. There'll be food of all Nations. 
Earl Robinson—Ukralaian Chorus—Danc- 
* Ing, Games, Children's pregram. Admis- 
sion $1, Children Faee. Tickets: American 
Comm. for Protection of :Foreign Born, 23 
W. 26 St., N.Y. 10, MU 4-3457. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOI. 
Round Table 


on ' 

“SELF-DETERMINATION 

IN THE BLACK BELT” 
A New Look at the Marxia 
Position on the Negro Question 

P nts: 

ABNER BERRY 

ROB HALL 

HOWARD JOHNSON 

DOXEK A. WILKERSON 
Full Audience Partieipation 


Wed, June 6, 8:30 p.m. 
578 Ave. of the Americas 


house (2) 10:30] Festcse taccapee ae tego 
ay (9) 11. AD-| beeemepsmaenen 


for 
| 
Adano by John Hersey. With. 


Alfred Hitchcock, (2) 9:30 


|| Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 


"aaa wr 
Lm) ne e ne eS *. ; , ‘ ate : og Sateteets setae » oe . © 
ee . . ° ate ssctetcansas 3 f Bese ee: nate Sx . * wn ,.* 
ae Bee hy x > 


by Dr. Fri 

Wide Wide World (4) 4. The St. 
Lawrence Story 

Adventure—Science (2) 4:30. Afri- 
can music 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Topic: Disarmament. Guest: 
Harold Stassen 

Face the Nation—panel (2) 5 


ie Guide 


wi ae Rock N’ Roll Dance Party WCBS 


¢ [Basin St. 
Restate aoe. Phila. Orc 


—_: FE -e As We See It-—AFL-CIO series 
4 © | Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
‘$8.3 | Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
poet)! World Music Festival — Mozart 

#4| Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 


#4/Tomorrow'’s Headlines WOR 6:15 
4|Our Miss Brooks WCBS §05 


“4|Lovers and Lollipops, 
§]Harder They Fall, Astor 


M4 
= WCBS 9:30 
estra WCBS 10:05 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 3 


WABC 12:15 afternoon 


WCBS 2:05 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 2:25 


MOVIES 


Richard the Third, Bijou 
Translux 
Normandie 


Ladvkillers, Sutton 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Wages of Fear (French) Gramercy 


Today through Tuesday 
Picnic, 68th St. Playhouse. Thru: 
Wed. 
Bill of Divorcement (revival). John 
Barrymore, Katharine Hepburn, 
72nd St. Playhouse | 


; 
} 


Meet the Press: Panel. Guest—Vic-) 
tor Riesel (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. D-Dav 
June 6, 19-44 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7.30 

Frontier—westerm (4) 


7:30 ‘In Ne- 
braska’ | 
Famous Film Festival: Tight Little | 
“Island (7) 7:30. Recommended 
English movie 
Ed .Sullivan Show (2) 8. Special 
guests: Benny Fields, Lily Pons 
Comedy Hour :(4) 8 
Trio—Readings by James Mason 
and Raymond Massey (5) 8 
GE Theatre—O’Hoolihan and the 
Leprechuan by Geo. Lowther, 
(2) 9. Fantasy with E. G. Mar-| 
shall, Anne Jackson and Roddy) 
McDowall 
TV Playhouse—The Primary Colors 
by Jack Paritz. With Judith 
Evelvn, Cathleen Nesbitt (4) 9 


Conflicts—Drama (9) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Bowling (4) 10:30 

Movie: Things to Come. Based on 


mond Massey, Ralph Richardson 

(7) 10:30 
Movie: Kind Hearts and Coronets 

(2) 14:15. Recommended Eng- 

‘lish film 
‘Movie: Of Mice and Men. Lewis 
Milestone film with Burgess 
Meredith and Betty Field (4) 
Midnight 

RADIO 
Saturday, June 2 


Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
Verdis La Forza Del Destino 
WNYC 2 


Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 2:25 


Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35. 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 


HOOTENANNY 
Sat., June 16th 


Admission: $1 


eee ST ensneeneeennnl 
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The Pythian, 135 W. 70 


PUBLIC FORUM | 


MISS ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


' Bpeaking on the 


Latest Developments 
Question and 


in the Soviet Union 
answer period 
| 


‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
‘Inherit the Wind, National | 


'A 


e story by H. G. Wells. With Ray-| 


THEATRE ! 


The Lark, Longacre 
Uncle Vanya, 4th St 
Three Penny Opera, 

Lvs , 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort | 
Doll's House, Greenwich Mews | 
Man with Golden Arm, Cherry 


| 
' 


Theatre de 


Lane | 
Damn Yankees, 46th St. Theatre | 
Ponder Heart, Music Box 


ART SHOWS 
Ed Strickland one-man show, Art 
of Today Gallery, Great North-| 
ern Hotel, 118 Ws 47 St. 
Braque, Knoedler Galleries 
German Art 1905-55, Grace Bor- 
genicht Gallery 
Primitive Paintings of American, 
Children, Argosy Gallery 
Annual Spring Exhibit: Zorach, 
Davis, Sheeler, Dove, Weber. 
Downtown Gallery 


MOSES’ PLAN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


all families will be taken care of. 
He. has done it in connection 
with this Lincoln Square devel- 
opment. But it never works out 
that way, and will not now un- 
less there is a radical change in 
the whole process. 

The brash, blunt fact is that 
Moses is not really interested in 
what happens to the “little peo- 
ple,” the workers, Negro and 
Puerto Rican families. He wants 
to clean them out of such choice 
sites as the area around Central 
Park and make these sites hap 
hunting grounds for the “plush” 
crowd. His extraordinary inter- 
ference in the Tavern-on-the- 
Green expansion project is tied 
up with this. : 

Can there be a radical change 
in the relocation procedure so 
as to give the people of the 
area better housing.in this de- 
sirable part of Manhattan Is- 
land? This, after all, is the true 
test of slum clearance, and not 
building of cultural facilities at 
the expense of these families, 
important as these cultural 
facilities are. 

* 


ONE OF the city’s top ex- 
perts on housing, Charles 
Abrams, former state rent chief 
and now head of the ‘State 
Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD), recently. insisted 
that no housing should be torn 
down until new housing is - 
e 
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In And 
| Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


I find that television is a great 
school for teaching the weirdest 
things about the people, institu- 
tions and customs of our country 
and of other lands too. 


For instance, during the two 
years that I’ve had a TV set I’ve 
learned that successful American 
engineers are always meeting and 
falling ip love with beautiful con- 
cert singers on boats or planes 
bound from Rome or Paris for New 
York. The concert singers are 
usually carrying around a terrible 
secret which they can’t reveal. I’ve 
also learned that light houses and 
wax museums are favorite hideouts 
for gangsters and that a serum de- 
veloped from cats turns humans 
into crawling killers. 

And here’s some more things I 
never knew until I started twist- 
ing the dials of my TV set: 

Elderly couples who own souve- 
nir shops on the waterfront are in 
league with smugglers. 

Prehistoric monsters roam un- 
chartered isles. 


cidal maniacs. 

Crooked officials undergoing ma- 
jor operations usually come out o 
the ether determined to make a 
clean breast of things. 

Shy librarians are always being 
nice to lonely hoboes. 

A U.S. agent named Steve Mit- 


Ichell is usually on his way to a ‘the 


South American country to investi- 


gate a plot potentially disastrous 
‘to the peace of the hemisphere. 


When he’s not doing this he’s on 
his way to Cairo to track down a 
secret society of assassins. 

The production of counterfeit 
money. is the main activity of pris- 
oners in San Quentin. 

Shippings concerns in Cuba are 
fronts for espionage. 

Mild-mannered scholars lead 
crime rings in their leisure time. 

Professional fortune tellers 
ways seem terrified when their fake 
methods seem to have raised a real 
spirit. 

When business is slow private 
detectives become body-guards of 
prizefighters. 

Young wives whose husbands 
own resort restaurants are always 
meeting strange men on_ lonely 
mountain trails. 

Bored millionaires are always ex- 
changing identities with tramps 
who ure their spittin’ images. 

The bright side of the moon is 
inhabited bv ‘cat-women. 

There are an awful lot of run- 
awav asterokls in outer space. 


Who's behind’ it? Who else but 


Arachnha, the space spider. 
When a clock strikes 13 open 
it up and youll find stolen jewels. 


The Mona Lisa is always being 
stolen from the Louvre by a gang 
of international thieves. 


Convicted gangsters who escape 
from prison do so with but one 
thought in mind: To get the judge 
or the fellow ‘crook responsible 
for sending him up. Sometimes 
‘he’s out to get his ma. 


One member of an arson gang. 
is bound to be an undercover mem- 


ber of the Fire Dept. 


Undercover agents who carry | 


important state secrets are’ usually 
murdered—in cheap hotels. 


Tough American gamblers run- 
ning away from the U.S. police 
have one goal in life: To be ac- 
cepted in English society and be 
loved by a British blueblood. 

More people are carried out feet 
first on the Orient Express than on 
any other railroad in the world. 


| Somcone is always trying to mur- 
| er a tuna fisherman. 
| 


When the weather station at 
ithe magnetic pole acts up it’s be- 


, _ ,cause outer planetary ‘people’ aie 
| Magazine publishers are homi-- P SP at 


trying to signal us earthmen. 
Keeping the brain of a dead man 
alive indefinitely and giving it tre- 


mendous power over the living is | 


one of the main pursuits of mod- 
ern science. i 
| Every once in a while a mvs- 
terious stranger appears out of 1o- 
|where and proceeds to rearrange 
lives of a group of selfish, ma- 

licious people. 7 

The Lone Ranger spends an aw- 
ful lot of time in jai} as a result 
of being mistaken for a desperado. 

Everything goes wrong when 
ithe young husband invites his boss 
‘to dinner for the first time. 

Couples celebrating their 50th 
anniversary invariably discover thit 
the judge who married them wis 
a fraud. 

If the scene is a Malayan plan- 


. tation it is safe to predict that the 


wife of the thoughtless overseer 
will run off with her husband's ro- 
mantic assistant. 

Every bank clerk has a double 
in the underworld. 

Ruthless tycoons never take a 
step without consulting an astrolo- 
ger. Theyre usually told they're 
going to die violently—soon. 

Daughters of American business- 
‘mentravelling abroad are usually 
kidnaped in Munich. 

If there’s an accidental witness 
ito a crime nine times out of ten 
it will be a child. The killer, a 
swarthy looking character, will 
spend the rest of the day stalking 
and terrifying the youngster. 

Rum-soaked’ derelicts in the 
South Seas invariably turn out to 
be long missing members of the 
British aristocracy. : 3 

And if you follow ‘I Led Three 


ambitious project. 
Moses savs it will take three 
years to relocate the families on 


low-rent project can be built. 

Will it require extraordinary 
measures and maybe even some 
new housing rules to get this hous- 
ing set up for these families in the 
coda time? Yes. But Moses 
has never stopped at getting rules 
adjusted when it suits his purpose. 

The entire project is now in the 
hands of the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimate. While we've been put- 
ting the bee on Moses for his dis- 
torted outleok, which does not put 
the fate of working-class families 
where it belongs—first—the fact is 
the Mayor bears major respon- 
sibility. Moses is, after all, his ap- 
pointee and responsible to him and 
the Board of Estimate. 

In the next couple of months or 


the site. In these three years, the, 


Lives’ on TV—a Communist has 
two heads and a stoolie is a ‘good 


FOR SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
A HI-FI REOORD GIVEN FREE. When 
you visit our new enlarged Hi Fi Dept., 
featuring q@ complete line of Pilot com- 
} penent & complete units. Standard 
Brand t.. 145 Fourth Ave. (13th & 
14th Sts.) One hour free parking or two 
| tokens. 7 


x ~ 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-781. ae Y 
_ MOVING AND STORAGE 

| MOVING, ‘storage, long distance, pickup 


. service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 35-3786. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


| 


‘Classified Ads ; 


‘TUESDAY, JUNE 12 - 8 P.M. 
THE PYTHIAN, 135 W. 70th St., N.Y.C. (E. of B’way ) | 


ADMISSION $1 (‘tax included) 
Auspices: National Coun¢il, American Soviet Friendship 


‘up in vacant land for the peop 
in the condemned homes. This 
is the principle on which Cana- 
dian public - housing is pro- 
ceeding. : 
wi It .can- be done in Lincoln 
Square. There is. vacant land for 
a projected new Giants’ baseball 
‘stadium, which is not. especially 
jneeded and may:- never. - come 
through: This, and even other, land 
is ayailable for a low-rent housing | 
project to ‘accommodate Pride 
5,000 families om Wier site of M 


so, the project will be up for public} 
debate and official action. The di- | 217 Third Avenue © CR 3-7686 
rection of the city’s slum clearance'} =—=——s—=—s New York 3, N. ¥. 

_ ne program wil be in- Sales @ Installation © Service 
volv a 
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MONUMENTS. 
WEJSS MONUMENTAL WORK $ 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St. Brons_95, N.Y. 


'.., Tel. JErome. 7-60¢7 — 


ES * ee  ——— 
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Garment Workers Open Forum 


Three Conventions: What They Did, What.They Mean 
1. Ladies Garment 2. Clothing 3. Textile 
| ss Speaker: GEORGE MORRIS - 
WED Y © JUNE 13, 1956 ¢ 6:30.P.M. . | 
“YUGOSLAV CAN 405 W.- 41et.St., New York City . 
Auspices: Garinent Freedom of. the Press Committee, Admission: 48¢ at doar 
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Ir SEEMS TO ME 
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By HY MANDEL 


A 


“The White Citizens Councils have now begun to be avowedly 


anti-Semitic,” savs Philip M. Klutznick, international president of 
the B’Nai Brith Federation of San’ Francisco, California. Mr. Klutz- 
nick coupled this statement with another declaring that Jews are na- 
turally in favor of desegregation, and he says that Jews in the South 
are being made scapegoats in this rising struggle. — 
These statements reflect a deep concern and a —— under- 
standing by Jews of the struggle of the Negro people tor full equal- 
itv. This concern of the Jewish people in part reflects their own de- 
sires to smash anti-Semitism, tear down. the “White Gentile Only” 
signs, eud the quota system in our “exclusive” universities—where 
through “Gentlemen’s Agreements” only two or three percent of 
the students. admitted are Jews. In life, bigotry hits all minority 
groups hard. | 
| There have been some noteworthy examples of this under- 
standing in our own. state of New Jersey. There is the exemplary 
action of Rabbi Morris Shmidman of the B’Nai Israel Congregation 


in Asbury Park, who gave his support to the campaign to raise_ 


funds to pay the fine of Rev. King of Montgomey. Many Jews in 
Essex County participated in the inter-racial mass rally. on March 
28% in celebration of “Deliverance Day.” The Jewish people are par- 


elc., designed to improve community relations. 

But the showdown with the Dixiecrats and victory for con- 
stitutional government represents a long hard fight. It requires 
much greater efforts. In this respect the statement made recently 
by Rabbi Wolfe Kelman of New York is particularly pertinent. 


Labor, Tenants, City Bodies. Urge 


Legislature A 


TRENTON.—As this page went 
to press scores of tenants from Es- 
sex, Union and other counties were 
descending on the State Capitol 
determined to impress upon the 
legislators the imperative need for 
continuation of rent control in some 
form. 


The CIO, tenants organizations, 


and official city bodies were taking) ings, and who traveled to Trenton 


the lead in a determined effort to 
force the Republican controlled leg- 
islature to act in the people's in- 
terests. With the GOP majority 
unalterably opposed to extending 
the present state rent control law, 


the fight centered on getting en-| president, warned that “Complete: 


abling legislation passed that will 
allow municipalities to deal with 
the situation through local ordi- 


nances. 


ct on Rent Control 


Actully sufficient votes were GOP caucus rule barrier.” 


present in both the Senate and 
the Assembly to pass such a meas- 
ure, but the GOP Assembly caucus 
has been thwarting the democratic 
pay by its refusal to allow the 
vill to come to the floor for a vote. 
Irate tenants, who have been sign- 
ing petitions, attending mass meet- 


last Monday, were intent on forc- 
ing the GOP to change its stand. 


CIO URGES ACTION 
In a legislative bulletin to all lo- 
cals in the state, Paul Krebs, CIO} 


victory or total defeat on rent con- 
trol enabling legislation” hinges on 


= eee 


barring segregation in its congre- 
gations. The 280 delegates endorsed 


the report of the Board of Social) nation 
Missions that said: “in every con-| others.” 


gregation we must keep open the 
doors of membership to all regard- 


less of race or color. 
* 


PATERSON. — The Freedom) 
Day rally at the Alexander a 
local | 


here, sponsored by the 


LUTHERANS BAN RACE BIAS 


OCEAN CITY. — The seventh|tor Clifford Case declare: “We can 
annual convention of the Evangeli-|only win friends by deeds, not 
cal Lutheran Synod of New -Jersey declarations. We can not convince 
unanimously adopted a resolution! the colored 


oples of the world 


that we are their friends as long as' 


The Senate has agreed to pass 
sach legislation said Krebs, but las 
made any action contingent on the 
assembly caucus of Republicans go- 
ing along. So far only 15 of 40 GOP 
Assemblymen favor the legislation. 
Together with 20 Democratic votes 
supposedly in favor of the bill the 
15 GOP votes would be more than 
enough to pass it—if it gets to the 
floor. 

STATE COUNCIL ACTS 


The N. J. State Council for Rent 
Control Legislation, which has 
united all groups fighting for legis- 
lation, and organized the Trenton 
lobby last Monday, called on the 
Legislature to pass three bills. Two 
measures, passed by the Assembly, 
deal with evictions, and the other 
is the enabling measure drafted bv 
Bergen Senator Walter Jones. 

CI OFFICALS 
WANT CONTROL | 

More than 30 of the 50 munici- | 
palities still under controls sent rep- 
resentatives to a meeting in Jersey 
City called by Mayor Berry last 
week. Among the communities re 


we deny the colored people of this' resented were Newark, Elizabeth, 


the accorded. all 


Case was the main speaker at 
the dinner where he, Arthur Chap- 


rights 


in, CIO leader, Mendon Merrill and 


Jersey City, Paterson, Passaic, Nut- 
lev, Camden, North Arlington, Har- 
rison, Kearny, East Newark, Perth 
Amboy, Woodbridge, Highland 
Park, Ridgefield Park, Hoboken, 


Charles Joelson, Paterson attorney,’ Bayonne, Guttenberg, Union City, 


and Robert Ormsby, president: of 
Local 669, UAW, received awards 


“for service in the cause of civil: 


NAACP branch, heard U. S. Sena-! rights.” 


er a i i iii ii iene 


ticipating in Human Relations Councils, Neghborhood Councils, | 


Shop Talk 


West New York and Bergentield. 
Many of these towns are pre- 
paring local ordinances to continue 
controls. They fear however, that 
unless enabling legislation is’ pass- 
ed real estate interests will tie them 
up in litigation by contesting the 
action as illegal and without state 
authority. The meeting voted to 
send a delegation to Trenton to 
confer with the legislators. 


SQUIBB STRIKE ENDS urging passa ge of Senate bill 9() re-' The Newark Citv Council Was 

The strike of 1,600 workers, peor the “needs” test for admin-| preparing an ordinance to meet the 
members of Local 438, Oil, Chemi-_ istration of Salk vaccine purchased | situation in the city where there are 
cal and Atomic Workers Union, | with state funds. . . . The labor] Jess than one percent vacancies. 
CIO, against E. R. Squibb, New! graup is opposing S-273 which South Ward Councilman’ Samuel 
Brunswick, ended after 17 days. would weaken the child labor law.| Cooper is proposing that a 10 per- 
A two-year contract provides an,... Maurice Veneri, president| Gent rent increase written into 
immediate nine-cent an hour wage! Westinghouse Local 426, reelect-' the new city law. His proposal. is 
hike, six cents more next year, andced to his 13th term, ... . 1,800 of, sure to arouse a storm of protest. 
election day is made a paid holi-- the 2,000 workers in the union! The effect of it, if adopted, would 
day. The company also uvreed to, voted. . Local 53 Insurance be to make the lawa rent increase 
pay the full cost of Blue Shield Agents Union — has expelled 25 measure first, and rent contro] $eC- 
medical plan. agents, and-Local 172 has expelled) ond. | 
PICKET CIRCUS 22 for violating union. discipline. The greatest possible pressure 

If the Ringling Brothers Circut |. . . Two workers critically injured should be put on the Jegislators to 
comes to Newark this year as plan-'in industrial accidentse One a Pat-| act. Phone calls, telégrams, letters 
ned it will be picketed by the erson ironworker, fell three stories! should pour in on the Assembly- 
American Guild of Variety Artists| from a scaffold. The other, a water-' men. Leaders of delegations should 
and the Teamsters. Union. The! front worker, was struck on the especially be told that the people 
Guild may also stage a rival show, head by a crane boom at Clare-| want rent control legislation pass-. 
to play against the Ringling big} mont Terminal Jersey City. | 
top which = refused to negotiate.|:— etSs*S a s 


ed. i 
As a result some performers, in- : | 
cluding the world famous — Al TRUST po ." 
Emmet Kelley, have withdrawn) ) 
FREE ANTI-POLIO PROGRAM 


from the big show. So remember, 
TRENTON.—With the polio sea- 


Rabbi Kelman, who is executive vice-president of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, said at the 56th annual convention of the 
vtbbinical Assembly that he felt: “keen disappointment that the 
religious organizations in this country have not responded to the 
challenge ot the Alabama bus boycott with the imagination and 
moral passion demonstrated by the Negro clergy of Montgomery.” 

Rabbi Harry Helpern, president ot the Assembly, lauded the 
restrained dignity, and “truly religious spirit” of the Negro people 
in their eflcrts to achieve the “freedom guaranteed to them in the 
Constitution, and reinforced by the Supreme Court decision.” He 
further declared: “We feel that no one can be true to the prin- | 
ciples of the faith he professes unless he ranges himself on the | 
side of those who are struggling for the liberation from the Pharaohs 
ot the twentieth century.” f 

Avother- example of this growing awareness on this issue was 
a-call to action issued by the Comunission on Justice and Peace 
ol the Central Conference of American Rabbis (Reform): 

“The Jew will never be secure until all men, oat eanctilly 
his’ neighbess, are secure in their human condition. . 2. Jewish 
history should, warn us that self interest alone should make every 
Jew a cliampion of civil rights... We call upon the Department 
of Justice to seek out ways and means which will enable it to 
guarantee law and order in communities where lawlessness and 
vigifantism have once again become prevalent. We call upon the 
Congress cl the U.S. to pass legislation which will bring to each 
ciiizen the liigher right of legal. protection, of employment: oppor- 
tunities, of a free movement and of adequate education. 

“li the end every American must make up his mind whether 
he stands by the ideals of the American dream... every Jew 
mist decide between following the path of ease or the dictates 
ol conscience and the law of God.” . 


Westinghouse Strikers Fined — 


—_ 


——— 


if you like circuses, and what kid 
from eight to 80 doesi't, make! 
sure it’s got that union label when 
it hits your town. 


LABOR BRIEFS 
Harry Richardson, president o 


{ 
the State Federation of mati: . »S 
died suddenly last week of heart, son rapidly approaching the New 
attack. . . . RCA in Harrison has| Jersey Medical Society and its af-| called onthe doctors to go along 


eded for immunity. 


ne 
| In-Trenton the City Commission 


TRENTON. — A dozen persons‘ scabs throngh the picket lines was 


were fined a total of $1,125 by 
_ Magistrate Albert Cooper here last 
week on disorderly conduct charges 
arising out of violence on the West- 
inghouse picket line last winter. 

Americo Fiore, business agent 
for Local 449, IUE, was fined $700 
_ on four charges of disorderly con- 

duct. Angelo Calisti, Central Jer- 
sey CIO welfare director, was clear- 
ed of charges of interfering with 
officers arresting Fiore. = 

Judge Cooper's fining of the 
union men was in direct contradic- 
tion to the findings of Superior 
Court Judge C. Thomas Schettino 
who turned down a Westinghouse 
request for a permanent injunction 
during the strike. The judge casti-' 
gated the company as being respon- 
sible for the picket line violence, 
saying they had provoked the dis- 
orders. 

The Trenton City Commission 
took a similar position in an offi- 
cial statement. The city fathers 
formally put the blame squarely on 


at the root of numerous disorders 
that took place. Westinghouse offti- 
cials immediately and arrogantly 
rejected the City Comunission’s 
position. 


f 


YNITY VITAL- 


MARCIANTE 


ATLANTIC CITY. — “We can- 
not have it two ways—it is either 
unity with strength or disunity with 
defeat,” Luis Marciante, president 
of the N. J. AFL, told more than 
2,000 delegates to the largest state 
AFL convention in- history. 


The cost of disunity is too great 
a luxury for the workers to bear, 
said Marciante. “I know what it 
has cost the workers of New Jer- 
sey and yet we are relatively for- 
tunate. We have had no anti-labor 
legislation. The labor movement in 


the giant corporation, charging that 
the oaguys we of cars to carry 


many states count themselves for- 
tunate and successful if they have 


signed a three-year contract with: liliafes are continuing their “pub- 


the company union in the plant. 


e 


.« « 165 building service. worker: 
and orderlies at Newark’s Martland 


Medical Center have been prom- ary medical trust is being fought 
ised reduction in hours from 44 to| vigorously in some quarters, and 
‘48 to 40. oan bill by labor As-| several areas have defied the medi- 
semblyman Tom Lazzio (Rep.-Pas- cal monopolists and are goin 
saic) would require time and a hal{, with free clinics to inocu 


| 


lic be damned” stand against free 
Salk vaccine inoculations. How- 
ever, the position of the reaction- 


; ahead people 
ite alljstand, and he warned the commis- 


on a mass inoculation campaign. 
Angelo Calisti, Community Service 
Director for the Central Jersey 
C10, blasted Public Affairs Direc- 
tor Holland for his statement. sup- 
porting the doctors’ views. 

Calisti said the majority of the 
were against Holland's 


pay for motor vehicle examiners pregnant mothers, and children up sioners they would be held respon- 


working over 40 hours. . . . CIO/to 


—_—_ — —- 


not been hurt by additional anti-;C 


the age of 14 years. 


sible if there was one case of polio 


Hamilton Township in Mercer/in the city. Holland admitted that 
ounty opened free Salk anti-polio' if a child died of polio “I would 


labor enactments. They do not evenjclinics so that “Parents from Singa- feel guilty.” 


think in terms of gains so far as so- pore to Timbuktu can bring their 
‘children . 

The report cited “right to work”) and we'll 
laws on the books in 18 states.' ing to Health Officer Herman Lav- 
Their impact on labor has been an. 


cial legislation is concerned.” 


“disastrous” said the’ AFL presi- 


dent, and because of this unity is 
vitally needed. 

On merger negotiations between 
the AFL and the CIO in New Jer- 
sey -Marciante said progress» has 
been “satisfactory,” but “there is a 


vast amount of work to be done” 
if the merger is to be brought to 
completion.” 


. . for Salk vaccine... 
ive it to them,” accord- 


Doctors had to be gotten from 
Newark however, to administer the 
shots because the Mercer County 
Medical Society would not allow 
doctors to serve. 

A questionnaire sent to parents 
of pupils in the area indicate that 
hundreds of children from one year 
to 14 had not even received their 


Of the 567 municipalities in 
New Jersey 375 are giving free: 
polio shdts to school kids, But in 
Trenton it is estimated that more 
than. 10,000 school children still | 
have not gotten even one of the 
three necessary shots, — 

The Trenton Times, in an edi- 
torial pointing out that nearby 
Ewing and. Hamilton Townships 
have conducted free clinics, says 


4 


‘the city officials “are not measur- 


first shot—although thtee shots ‘are 


ing up to their responsibilities.” 
Parents are justified in their anger 
the paper says.- 


” 


Labor Hails 20th Birthday 
Of Auto Workers’ Union 


Four-Page Section on Auto Workers and Their Union-See Pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 


: ) Layoffs, Threat of Ghost 


llr 
— PENNA. 
Towns Alarm Michigan 


* 
m= EDITION 

HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — This small city with a population of 43,- 
355, stands within the shadow of the huge Chrysler - Dodge plant on 


Joseph Camau Street, and may become a ghost city, a victim of the ever 
mounting layoffs in the auto industry. There are now 220,000 unemployed in \Michi- 
gan. On Sunday, May 27, the 1,000-person capacity union hall of Dodge Local 3 here 
was jammed with an overflow that spilled into the street of uw:-mployed workers who 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


The | 
Is There 


By JOSEPH NORTII 

~) AN APPLE-CHEEKED 
contemporary of 16 is get- 
ting ready for -his high- 
school graduation exercises 


and I listened to him, the 
other day, with more than the 
customary admiration I feel for 
Our young. Hlow impatient he 
was to finish 
and get on. 
He had work 
to do. Truly, 
he was a 
young man in 
a huey. 1 
thought I de- 
tected a nat- 
ural uncer- 
tainty of the 
future but it 
might well 
have been my imagination, 
| He wanted to ve to college, 
~ obadh. He had a scholarship in 
view. TL have heard that he is an 
exemplary student, though I will 
say that I never regarded him 
as a bookworm, more, perhaps 
as a hepcat, a_ three-letter man 
and a chap the young ladies re- 
garded favorably. 

He told the young lady’ in the 
room, a classmate, who seemed 
to be demurring, that he had 
decided to go to college be¢ause 
he wanted to teach. He knew 
what he wanted. “Don't you re- 
alize how the country needs 
teachers?” he said, explosively, 
as though he were astounded by 
such ignorance. “How is our 
generation going to learn if we 
don't turn me enough teachers 


to teach the "in? 
. 


TRUE, he observed thought- 
fully, there is more money in 
other professions, but money 
isn't everything. No, his lady- 
friend laughed, she seemed no 
Alice in Wonderland, “it is the 
root of all evil, but it can be 
helpful if you ever buckle down 
to raise a family. which I un- 
“eg a is what some people 

0 

He went on as though he had 
not heard: he was distinctly not 
getting into that subject. 
in the papers that the country 
is 50,000 teachers short, and 
won't we have a responsibility 
for the future?” 

I think of this earnest young 
man as I read the accounts these 
days that detaii what he said: 
The California scientists who 


(Continaed. on ‘Page 13). : 


220,000 Unemployed i in | Michigan 


Typical Detroit scene, as cily's jobless form line before Unemployment Compensation offices. 
Official figures say 128,000 auto workers have bee: laid off. State unemployed totals 220,000. 


, 


Inside the Unemployment Compensation offices in Detroit where portion of state’s 220,000 job- 
less file applications for compensation, UAW president Walter Reuther has invited mayors of 50 
cities to attend Detroit conference June 8 to discuss ways to lessen hardships among jobless auto 


workers. 


Our Case Goes to Higher Court 


“I saw 


Judge Sides With T-Men on Raid 


FEDERAL JUDGE RICHARD H. LEVET finally handed down his decision last 
week in the Worker's plea for an injunction against further Treasury Department raids 
On our income under cover of a rigged “tax” case. Not unexpectedly, the judge said pious- 


ly that newspapers are busi- 
nesses, are subject to the tax 
laws; if that means the Worker 
will be nut of business, well, isn't 
that just too bad 


He evaded completely the fun- 


damental issues in this case, 
making like it was just an or- 
dinary tax proceeding. He did 
not explain, oa instance, how an 
enterprise which loses $150,- 
000 to $200, 000~odd. a year 


can owe a_ profits tax, and 
where it is “a to get the 
money to pay the tax. 

Neither did he explain why, if 
the government insisted on ap- 
plying its highly original tax 
theories to us, it could not have 
gone to the tax courts in the 
usual manner; but had to use’ the 
unusual “jeopardy . assessment” 


{Continued on Page 13) 


” slaps ‘ 


Send your contribution to the 
$100,000 fund campaign of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, which is making it 

possible to put out The ‘Worker 
rvhile under T-man attack. Ad- 
dress is 575 Sixth Ave., Room 
301, N.Y.C, Robert W. Dunn is 
Treasurer. 
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listened to speakers from na- 
tional, state, city governments. 

Dodge Local 3, UAW, has 14.,- 
800 out of work in a membership 
of 26,800. According to Pat 
Quinn, local union vice-presi- 
dent,, 70 percent of those now 
drawing unemployment compen- 
sation will exhaust their 26 
weeks by June 1. 

Local unions and internation- 
al officers, including UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther are. charg- 
ing Chrvsler-Dodge -manage- 
ment with having a cash regis- 
ter for a heart because of this. 

They charge Dodge manage- 
ment is moving large sections of 
work out of the plant causing 
permancnut unemployment — to 
thousands. 

Walter Reuther speaking last 
week to a National UAW-GM 
conference said an example of 
how Chrysler is doing this, is 
building new plants in “corn- 
fields.” Workers like in Ham- 
tramck who worked at Dodge, 
who. ‘bought homes, are raising 
families now face permanent un- 
employment, poverty and _ loss 
of everything because of this 
runaway policy of Chrysler and 
grecc: tor profits, 

* 

SPEAKERS at the huge un- 
employment rally Sunday, May 
27, began tackling this tragedy 
of lavolls, faced by auto work- 
ers. 7 

They spoke from a platform 
covered with slogans; Jobs Not 
Welfare; Stop Runaway Jobs; 
Public Works Program; Solution 
to Automation, 30-Hour Work, 
40 Hours Pay. 

Acting Mayor Julia Rooks of 

Hamtramck said she would sce 
to it that state and Federal aid 
in the torm of public works 
would be demanded and_ that 
homeowners wouldr’t be evict- 
ed. Mavor Cobo spoke in gen- 
eralities. 
—~U. S. Senator Pat McNamara 
took to task the special assis- 
tant of President Eisenhower, 
Howard Pyle, who said that one 
of the “joys” of a free economy 
was the right to suffer. 

McNamara said that only an 
Administration which cared 
only for the “giantism” of GM, 
could make such a coldblooded 
remark, and ignore the suffer- 
ing and tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. He reminded his listeners 
of C. E. Wilson’s similar type 
of callousness when he called 
the unemployed “knnel dogs.” 

Cov. Williams sa‘d he was 
calling together a_ statewide 
meeting to grapple with the 
unemployment. Labor, political 


groups, ee people, 
— township, w ba be invit- 


Congressman Charles Diggs, 


Rey - the meeting he was 


' (Continued on Page 13) 
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By ROB F. HALL 
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WITH VIRTUALLY all ballots in Florida’s primary last Tuesday counted, Adlai 
Stevenson had won 22 of the state’s 28 Democratic National Convention votes. But while 


only slightly less than Stevenson's, 
as shown by the close vote—216,- 
937 to 207,249. So narrow was the 


Sen. Estes Kefauver bad won only six of the delegate votes, his statewide popularity was 


WILL THEY FORM TICKET? 


margin between the two contestants 
that the final outcome was in doubt ~ 


most of Tuesday night. 

The turnout at the polls was 
light, signifying the absence of real 
issucs between the two rivals. Ever 
since the:Minnesota primary when 


Kefauver’s more outspol;en. stand, 


on civil rights, farm aid and other 
issues) gave the Tennesseean a 


sinashing victory over Stevenson ~ 


in that state, Adlai has sharpened 
up his own handling of these is- 
sucs. By the time the two “as- 
rants reached Florida, there was 
lito difference between their plat- 
forms. 

Both are now in California where 
the prize, to be decided at the 
primary voting June 5, will be 68 
delegate votes at the Democratic 
National Convention. In Califor- 
nia, most observers say, the two 
men are again expected to’ run 
neck and neck. 

* 

THE EVEN-STEVEN | aspect 
ol their popular standing — has 
spurred the campaign launched re- 
contly by the New York Post for 
a. Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to be 
named at the Democratie conven- 
Uion.in August. 


Emphasizing the agreement be- 


tween the two men on issues. the} 


Post declared editorially that “these 
two men make a remarkably attrac- 
tive political couple an.J that a 
Stcevenson-Kefauver ticket could 
put up a powerful fight against the 
allegedly invincible Eisenhower- 
Nixon combine.” * 


“It has often been glibly said that 
the Democratic Party must finally 
choose between the support of the 
North and the South,” said the 
Post. “That cliche is obsolete. For 
there are two Souths—the South of 
Jim Eastland and the South of 
Estes Kefauver. It is that ‘new 
South’ for which Kefauver speaks 
that is the only authentic basis 
for the survival of the historic Dem- 
ocratic coalition.” 

* 

THE SOUTH of Jim Eastland, 
however, will not look with favor 
on @ Stevenson-Kefauver ticket or 
on any ticket headed by either man. 
Right-wing Democrats, both North 
and South, have hoped tht Steven- 
son and Kefauver would knock 
each other out, thus providing an 
opportunity for the pro-Dixiecrat 
wing to secure the nomination of 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio. or 
Sen, Stuart Symington of Mis- 
suuri. 
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Sen. Estes 


Kefauver, left, and Adlai Stevenson holding na- 


tionwide TV debate from Miami. New. York Post believes Demo- 
cratic National Convention should name a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket to combat Eisenhower-Nixon team. 


McCarthyite Control of Wise. 
GOP Faces Primary Challenge 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A deep 
cleavage within the Republican] 
state organization was revealed 
here Jast week when the state con- 


vention refused to endorse the in- 
cumbent Sen. Alexander A. Wiley 
for reelection and gave its blessing 
to Rep. Glenn R. Davis, who has: 
the support of the McCarthy wing. 
of the, state organization. 


Davis, who has been promised a| 
campaign chest of $150,000 } 
Wisconsin's open-shop indust(ial- 
ists, must win the GOP nomina- 
tion in the Sept..}1 primary, how- 
ever, if he is to be a Republican 
candidate in November. Sen. Wiley 
who will campaign on a platform 


old truism that while the voters 
have their say in the primaries, the 
final decisions are made by the 
party bosses and the big money 
crowd in the smoke-filled rooms. 


‘The New York Post campaign, 
which has growing support in labor 
ranks, is designed to frustrate the 
right-wing strategy by making the 
drive for a Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket so powerful that by the time 
the convention -opens in August, 
it will be impossible for the party 
bosses to ignore the prestige and 


Their strategy is based on the 


claims of the two most popular as- 
pirants. . 


of support for Eisenhower's for- 
eign policy, expressed confidence 
that the support denied him by 
GOP state leaders will be forth- 
coming from rank and file GOP 
voters in the state. 

Wiley can also count on sub- 
stantial support from Gov. Kohler, 
Lt. Gov. Knowles and state GOP 
chairman Kuehn who opposed the 
MecCarthyite wing and were bit- 
terly attacked by McCarthy's 
hehchmen as associates of the 
ADA, LaFollette progressives, “la- 
bor bosses,” and Democrats. 

¥* : 

OBSERVERS here point cut 
that while the McCarthy crowd 
succeeded in depriving Wiley of 
the state committee’s endorsement, 
they failed to win the endorse- 
ment for either of their favorites. 
These were Assembly Speaker 


Mark Catlin, Jr., and former Rep. 
Charles Kersten. Catlin ' authored 
the state law bearing his name 
which prohibits labor organiza- 
tions from contributing funds to 
elect pro-labor candidates. Kersten 
is a notorious enemy of labor and 
protege of Sen. McCarthy. 


Catlin’s campaign for the en- 


dorsement suffered a severe set- 
back on the eve of state conven- 


) foreign 


|bodies, as the first step toward or-| 


THE N 


© AFL-CIO Exee. 


WEEK j 


THE AFL-CIO, six months after 
the merger convention, will hold 
its midyear executive council 
meeting starting this Monday, June 
4, Expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are basic unresolved issues 
in the labor movement, including 
jurisdictional disputes, the big or- 
ganizing drives which have yet to 


be kicked off, the Reuther-Meany 
olicy debate, as well as 
civil rights and the 1956 elec- 


tion. 
* 


WALTER REUTHER has asked 
00 mayors to attend a conference 
in Detroit June 8 to discuss ways 
to “lessen despair and hardships’ 
among unemployed auto workers 
as new layoffs sent the jobless fig- 
ures to a new high. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor said May 19 a 
total of 167,000 are laid off in auto. 
Since then, there have been more 
layoffs. The UAW has launched a 
move for a shorter work week at 
no cut in pay. : 


CONNECTICUT'S 


labor | 


two | 


ganic unity, have merged their po- 
litical action committees. The 
AFL’s Political Eduéation Commit- 


tion when Gov. Kohler publicly 
charged that Catlin had been 
guilty of “influence peddling.” 
Because neither Catlin nor Ker- 
tee and CIO's Political Action Com- 
mittee combined to set up a state, 
branch of the AFL-CIO Commit-, 
tee on Political Education (COPE). 
First goal is an intensive registra- 
sten could secure a majority of 
convention delegates, the McCar- 
thy strategists at the last minute 
persuaded Rep. Davis to run. His 
record of opposition to Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy provided 
the platform, to which he quickly 
added a public espousal of the 
Bricker amendment. 


* 

SEN. WILEY’S record is reac- 
tionary, from labor’s point of view, 
but his support of Ike's foreign 
policy sy refusal to defend 
McCarthy were sufficient to win 
him the dislike of the extreme 
right-wing isolationists who dom- 
inate the state GOP. He is reported 
seeking Eisenhower's help in the 
campaign for the nomination. 


Although the state convention 
reflected the reactionary views of 
McCarthy, Knowland and Brow-} 
nell, the leaders did not enjoy an 
unmixed triumph. The convention 
endorsed the Bricker amendment, 
demanced the VU. S. withdraw 
from the United Nations if Peo- 
ple’s China is seated, and joined 
the McCarthy-Eastland attack on 
the Supreme Court. But the res- 
olutions committee rejected (1) a 
resolution urging the Senate to 
reverse its censure of McCarthy, 
and (2) a resolution approving the 
American Legion attack on the 


y 


AFFAIRS 


Meets Menday 


© Fuse Political Arm in Cenn. 


tion drive among unionists and 
their families. 
* 
UPSTATE NEW YORK locals 
(Dist. 3) of the United Electrical, 


>Radio and Machine Union ‘were . 


voting on the recommendations of 
their district leaders to disaffiliate 
from the UE and move over to the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. There are some 10,000 
workers. in the 15-local district. 
The week before, District 4 UE 
(New Jersey-N.Y.C.) had pulled out 
of UE al moved into the IUE. 
The national UE is fighting these 


moves. The IVE says it will chal- 
lenge the IAM in the upstate area. 


® 


WESTERN UNION  negotia- 
tions were going on in Washing- 
ton for some 35,000 workers, rep- 
resented by the American Com- 
munications Association (ind.) and 
the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union (AFL-CIO). Contract dead- 
line was Thursday midnight. 

* 


BROTHERHOOD Memor ial 
Day, June 3, will be observed by 


nation by the Railway Trainmen. 
The BRT will hold special services 
for its departed members at its 
International Shrine in Neahwa 
Park, Oneonta, N. Y. 


* 


AFL-CIO MERGER: in Ver- 
mont has been achieved. This is 
the first merger in New England 
and is the seventh in the nation. 


o 


ABOUT 54,000 retired auto 
workers are now drawing pensions 
under UAW contracts, accordin 
to a study by the Union's Social 
Security Department. . 


* 


MINIMUM -WAGE hearings in 
the Senate Labor subcommittee 
have been put off indefinitely. 
Chances are the issue of extending 
coverage may be dead in this 
session unless labor puts up a big 
fight demanding Senate and House 
action. 

¥* 

LABOR UNITY helps the strug- 
gle for civil rights, the 10th. bien- 
niel convention of the United 
Transport Service Employes was 
told by its president, Willard S. 
Townsend. The UTSE represents 


state university for permitting LYL 


4 legal status on the campus. 


red caps and dining car a. ag 
on the nation’s major railroads. _ 


Steel Union 
KEY BARGAINING for the 
1956 wage round began in 
Fittsburgh—but was due to shift 
to New York—as representatives 
of the steel companies of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
opened talks. Their deadline’ is 
June 30. The outcome is bound 
to affect the wage pattern this 
ear for the country as a whole. 
he talks affect 172 large and 
small steel firms emploving 
650,000 workers in basic steel. 
But the real pattern will be set 
in the talks with the “Biz Three” 
in steel—U. S. Steel, Bcihlechem 
and Republic—who produce 55 
percent of the country’s steel 
and employ 350,000 workers 
between them. 
For the first. time, those three 
companies agreed to meet joint- 
‘Jy in negotiations with the steel 


unto ‘although. their’ -pokes- 


s@ hr. 


panies will in the final instance 
decide independently on con- 
tract terms. 


As the two sides met, when 
the steel union laid its list of 
demands on the table, Iron 
Age Magazine noted that the 


stockpiles of steel were the high- 
est on record after several 
months of record output by the 
industry to fill\orders far in ex- 
cess of actual needs by metal 
users, because of the rush to 
stock for a possible strike and to 
obtain a maximum amount of 
steel at current prices. It has 
been traditional in the industry 
for prices to go up immediately 
after new wage or other con- 
cessions are granted the workers. 
The most persistent report in the 
steel industry {s a hike of about’ 
$9 a-ton.  — | 
ek fs the he otitis 
eke Also ris of 


’ 
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steel production from the near 
100 percent to about 95-96 per- 
cent of capacity. With the auto 
industry s production continuing 
to drop and admittedly slim 
prospects for a_ pickup, and 
stockpiles with metal users: very 
high, third quarter orders have 
also fallen. Iron Age says that 
if there is no strike there will 
be a heavy drop in steel produc- 
tion, which means mass layoffs, 
during July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


In any event, the steel com- 
panies hope to use the stock- 
piles as a weapon in bargaining. 
The open united front of the 
“Big Three” came after Ben- 


jamin Fairless, president of the 
American Steel Institute, called 
on the industry to resist the de- 
ry of the union as “inflation- 
FY: F081, Age Saye 
steel ‘uhida ‘really” fits 


Gada ie, eon hes 3 | 


demand for premium pay for 
week-end work, the mo will 
shift strongly for a strike on 
June 30. 

That demand has been built 
up in the union to the very top 
of its long list! David J. Mc- 
Donald, the president of the 
union, has repeatedly told re- 
gional conventions and _ other 
meetings that this time the union 
means to fight to the limit for. 
extra pay for Saturday and Sun- 
day work. 


But much emphasis is also 
put on -a “substantial” wage 
increase; supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits 52 weeks a 
year; the- union shop and pay- 
ment by .the companies of the 
entire cost of the insurance plan,’ 
now shared 50-50 with the 
workers.- The union is also de-*' 

health 
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Negotiates for Wage Rise — June 30 Deadline 


of the number of paid holidays 
now six, to eight, and improve- 
ments on the vacation plan. 
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appropriate services throughout the __ 


. profit in it for them. According to 


families so urgent 


“than $5,000 a year.” 


built during that-time under these 


PENNSYLVAN 


_ The Case for 


THE MAJORITY of the 531,- 
000 families and individuals hav- 
ing incomes under $5,000 a year 
need but cannot get better hous- 
ing, according to former Mayor 


Private Builders 


Won't Provide It 
-~ @ PRIVATE CONTRACTORS 
build only where. there is .a fat 


Clark, “no house can be built in 
Philadelphia for sale at a_ profit 
for less than $10,000.” The 80,000 
needing better 
housing cannot afford to pay any- 
where near that much. Therefore 
resort must be had to PUB- 
LIC HOUSING ON A LARGE. 
SCALE. 

¢ “Government subsidy is es- 
sential to providing decent urban} 
shelter not only for the lowest in-| 
come groups,” Clark told the Con- 
gressional Committee which inves- 
tigated housing in Philadelphia 


last year, “but also for all family |: 


units whose annual income is less 


® Reproduced on this page are 
newspaper ads of typical privately 
constructed. housing in Philadel- 
phia since: World War II. Note 
the price ranges and remember 
that very few homes have been 


‘fronted today. with one of the 


imoney wasted in the recent ex- 


decent homes for all of the city’s 
slum dwellers! 


ing units to care for the lows 
income families now forced 
exist in substandard ‘dwellings. 


thority had a waiting list of up- 


\ 


1A 


%. 


Clark. More than 300,000—one in 
seven—of the city’s 2,000,000 pop- 
ulation live in slums. 

These slum dwellers, he esti- 
mated, “comprise 80,000 families 
—probably a great many more— 
who have a real income of less 
than $2,000 per annum. They 
can't afford to rent or buy homes 
or apartments which meet the 
minimum requirements of — the 
building and sanitary codes. 

“The slums in which they live 
are some of the worst in the world. 
... Due to the city’s age and to 
vears of neglect, we are con- 


situations of any 


worst housin 
large city in the U.S 

About 5,000 houses annually 
slip from the substandard rating 
to the slum rating. Actually, dwel- 
lings are deteriorating faster than 
new ones are erected. Yet the 


plosion of a hydrogen ~bomb to 
find out how many men, women 
and children it would blow to, 
pieces, would have constructed | 


It would take 70,000 new hous. 
to 


In April (1956) the Housing Au- 
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Big Landlords and Real Estate 
Interests Yell Bloody Murder 


THE BIG LANDLORDS and,private builders. 


containing 


‘groups. Eight of the original sites 
were dropped as the result of ob- 


of the City’s housing plan for this 


THE 


Public Housin 
80,000 FAMILIES NEED IT BADLY 


wards of 15,000 families, more 
than 5,800 of whom had been ap- 
roved for admission to public 
ousing as soon as available. 


1956 Plan tor 
Public Housing 


®*THE REVISED PROGRAM, 
as approved by the City Council! 
May 24, consists of 19 rojects 
about 2,700 housing 
units. They are scattered about the 
city and range in size from 20 to 
450 units. Six include from 19 to 
70 units. Most of the construction 
will be in two-story row houses. 

® The locations were selected 
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ig in Philadelphia 


in codrdinated investigations by 
the City Planning Commission, 
Housing Association, Redevelop- 
ment Authoritv, Health Depart- 
ment, Commission on Human Re- 
lations and other municipal 


jections from various bodies. The 
revised plan thus calls for two less 
projects than the original and will 
contain 110 less units. 

® The 1956 program, as any 
Philadelphian can see, is only a 
drop in the bucket con to 
the need. At this rate it doesn’t 
take an expert to realize that not 
only would slums never be rooted 
out but more and more of the city 
would become a slum. 
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preparations for war. 

3. In accordance with this tactic 
the Philadelphia realtors waited) 
until the deadline neared for ap- 
proval by the federal authorities 


Prej 


PHILADELPHIA — AS 


throughout 
financial 


and 


the nation—powerful 
industrial 


groups, 


along with the real estate and big 
landlord interests, have a heavy 


stake in the maintenance of racial 
prejudices and of the segregation 
which flows from such prejudices. 
The private home-building con- 
tractors capitalize on these preju- 
dices as a weapon in their fight 
against public housing construc- 
tion. 1. Underlying most objections 
to the sites chosen 
‘stantly nurtured fear voiced in the 
all-white communities that Negro 
families on the waiting list of the 
housing authority would move in 


is the con- 


Private Builders Fomenting 
udices Against Negroes 


 gites, 


* .real 


&~ 2 Mmewv~ foam 


++ had-been 
Ga 


real estate interests, with their: fi- 
nancial backers, spearheaded the’ 
Violent opposition to the chosen 
Backstage, directing 
fight, was the National Associa: | 
tion of Real Estate Boards, to 


which the Philadelphia Board of|"P obstacles making it difficult for 
Realtors is affiliated. The latter the local authorities to meet the 


group led the local attack. : 

The National Association has 
been conducting a countrywide 
“no compromise” campaign against 
public hearing “in any form and to 
any extent . . ..no matter how lit- 
tle.” The Association stops at noth- 
ing in order to discredit govern-| 
ment action on behalf of the one- 
third of the nation which is badly 
housed, unless such action is de- 


signed to increase the profits of!budget to armaments and other 


2. In Philadelphia, where pub- 
lic housing has substantial popular 


theland official — the realtors 


try to sabotage the carefully work- 
ont plans, especially by piling! 


rigid deadlines of the federal 


grants. 

This sabotage is in line with the; 
policy of the national housing au- 
thorities, who reflect the aim of 
the Eisenhower Administration to 
reduce “social welfare” activities: 
of the federal government to the 
lowest possible level. This con-, 
trasts with the allocation of more 
than two - thirds of the national 


ee 
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They Feel the Greatest Need 
]—ONE OUT OF EVERY five residents is a Negro. (400,000 


. out of approximately 2,000,000.) 


2—One out of every three Negro families (about 33,500 out 
of the estimated 95,000 families) occupy substandard housing. 
This compares to one out of 12 families among the whites. 
| 3—Overcrowding of Negro-occupied dwellings occurs three 
times as often as among: the whites. 


4—Aithough only a fifth of 
almost half (46 percent) of the 7 


| 5—Almost a half of all the Negroes live in areas officially cer- 
tificd for REDEVELOPMENT because of their slum conditions. 
This ‘contrasts to one-eighth of the whites who live in certified 


arcas. 


most broken-down, dilapidated, o 


ings which reflect their slum conditions in the statistics of the 

License and Inspection Department. 
6—Virtually .no new privately-constructed housing has been 
available in the city to Negroes during the past 10 years. 
out of 573 homes constructed 7 
0 


from 1946 io 1953 were open 


Between 1946 and 1956 some 200,000 dwelling units were 
put up by priviie contractors in the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District (which also includes Bucks, Delaware, Chester and Mont- 
gomery counties in Pennsylvania and Camden, Burlington and 


Gloucester in New Jersey). Only 
Negro purchasers. As some were 
did not even. get a chance to occ 

7—While ies ownership by 
1940-1950 from 6,694 to 29,439 


homes purchased were second-hand at peak market prices, re- 
quiring substantially higher cash-down payments than for com- 
‘parablv priced new houses;” according to the Committee on Hu- 


man _ Relations. 


8—The result of the segregation policies carried out by ‘the 
estate and ullied financial interests in Philadelphia was that 
by 1950 about 90 percent of the Negro populatio 
to three areas—South Philadelphia, West Philadelphia north of 
Market St., and North-Central Philadelphia, which had become the 
biggest ‘concentration. ‘The Negro-occupied parts’ of these sections 
built up around the oldest; 
effect Negro cities sharp 


e.Jn. 


“maining white ncighborhoods, 


rr S ~ 
The certification is an official acknowledgement that one of 
every two Negro residents is restricted to a mere existence in the 


the population, Negroes occupy 
0,000 substandard housing units. 


Idest parts of the city in dwell- 


ust 45 
private builders within the city 
r purchase by Negroes. 


1,927 of these were available to 
bought by whites the Negroes 
upy all of them. 

Negroes jumped in the 10 years 
(340 percent), “all except a few 


was restricted 


year. Then they made front-page 
headlines in the press with their 


Gemand for “time to survey the! 


sites chosen: and to make recom- 
mendations.” 

After a five-day look -see the 
Board ‘announced its rejection of 
16 sites. The five recommended 
house only 580 families! 

4. The Dilworth Administration 
reaffirmed its determination — to 
fight for the maximum of 2,500 


|housing units allocated to the City 


under the national housing act. 
Under this legislation a total of 
50,000 housing units throughout 


the nation was authorized for this 


! 


and that there would be a conse- 
quent downgrading of the area 
and depreciation of property 
values. | 
Morley | Cassidy, Philadelphia 
Bulletin writer, and Dr. Wm. E. 
Gray, prominent Negro clergyman 
and civic leader, both emphasized 
this fact in their analysis of the 
housing opposition. It was Dr. Gray 
who expressed it as the fear that 
persons of a “different race” would 
be assigned to units in the new 
projects. 2. A considerable num- 
ber of Negro families will be in- 
cluded among those assigned to 
ancy in the new projects, 


‘needs of its working people. 


year. This ridiculous total for a na- 
tion of over 160,000,000, in which 
years ago a third of the population 
was declared by then President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as “ill-hous- 
ed,” is another reflection of the 


when the 
the 
small. | 
Most of the 5,800 families which| 
have been approved for public 
housing as this becomes available 


num 


are completed, though 
be relatively 


er will 


Cadillac Cabinet's devotion to the'are Negro, as are most of the 


profit interests of its. billionaire 
masters as against the most urgent 


Lester ‘Strikers 


(Continued from Page 16} 
Philly neighbors give food and 
cash. 

® Sun Ship workers do it again 
—add $386.92 in weekly dona- 
tion. 

© IVE members at GE Local 
119 contribute another $589.43 


to aid 107. 
® Crown Can, ITE, and 


I 
b 


‘sections. 


15,000 families on the waiting list 
of the Public Housing Authority. 
This is a natural consequence of 
the fact that Philadelphia’s 400,- 
000 Negro population is now 


a confined to the oldest, most 
roken-down and dilapidated slum 


The situation of the Negro peo- 


ple is due also to the fact that 
they have been forcibl 

the bottom of the where 
the widespread denial—even 
our City of Brotherly Love—of the 
jopportunities for economic and 
social advance—open to the whites. 


kept at 
heap by 


in 


PE —— 


(See -statistical box on this page.) 
3. The scattering of the sites 
throughout the city has tested the 
readiness of white Philadelphia 
citizens to accord their colored {el- 
low citizens the right to select 
where they choose to live, even 
where this. right involves only a 
comparatively few. 

To the credit of Philadelphians, 
there have been many outstanding 
and influential individuals and or- 
ganizations which have support«d 
the City Administration's fight for 
public housing and for this years 
— in particular. They are 
isted on this page, as arc also op- 
position interests. 

The outcome of this public hous- 

ing fight will affect the future of 
our city and will be reechoed 
throughout our nation, Philadel- 
phians cannot afford to forget that 
their city is a shrine of some of 
the greatest events in our coun- 
trys history. 
_It was here that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was issucd, 
with its flaming emphasis on the 
equality of manki Here the 
Constitution was signed. 

Shall we allow these sacred 
traditions to be ‘ground under tlie 
heels of northern Dixiecrats, Penn- 
sylvania Eastlands, and Philadel- 


phia real estate interests? Shall we 


give way to the profiteers—to 
whom public housing is) an 
abomination -because it interferes 
with their right to extract the Jast 
penny from people who have no 
alternative except to pay exorbitant 
rents for their firetrap, lice-in- 
fested dilapidated building? 

Shall we give way to the “im- 
dustrial Jandlords”: who derive a 
huge income from the exorbitant 
rents they charge for buildings 
that are decrepit, firetraps, lice and 
rat-infested, unfit for animal habi- 
tation, breeding places for crime 
of all kinds, maintained’ in spite of 
their continuous violation of the 
provisions of the building and 
sanitary codes? 

It is you and I and all other de- 
cent-minded Philadelphians who 


must answer with a decisive NO. 
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Philco workers chip in with 
bucks at gate. 

© Ford, SKF, General Steel, 
Philco workers donate $8384.35 
at gates. 

® Congressman Green blasts 
court decision on unemployment 
pay. 
© Bloomfield Westinghouse 
IUE Local 410 donate $423.30 
at gates. 
- The number of unions. par- 
ticipating in these collections in- 
creases as Westinghouse Corp. 
continues its stalling tactics. 
Some of the unions have made. 
the collection a weekly task. 

There are, of course, financia] 
problems, some of them urgent, 
in the homes of many. of the 
strikers. But, with the generous 
assistance pouring in, it. is re- 
ported that there has not been 


&; 


any case of a striker losing his (pape 
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car or home or any other item 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT — 


1, CONTACT YOUR Council- on which approval may be obtain- 


member 


club, civic 


union, 


backing 


the 


vor Public Housing:- ‘ 


The ae 
decisive. 


ow 


is 


OF s VQ, 
t possi 


man and get him to support the 
Resolution 
Housing plan that was introduced 
by Councilmen Raymond Pace 
Alexander and ‘Marshall Shepard. 

2. Get your neighbors to do 
the same. 

3. Bring the issue up in or- 
ganizations of which you are a 


‘neighborhood 
ody, . etc.) 

4, Use your telephone. Make it 
a point to call up a few people 
every day. 

5. Write. a short letter to the 
rs and tell the editor why you 


Public 


% 


ble 
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ed for the projects from the federal 
government is June 30. If ap- 
proved, the City will be given a 
grant of $35,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Worker would 
appreciate news of your activities 
or that of. others in this campaign. 
Our address is P. O. Box 4517, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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Editer’s Note 
Editor's Note: Statistical data 


is taken from reports of Mayor 
Dilworth and former 
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Address all correspondence to . 


ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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+ EDITORIAL 


A RECENT STATEMENT of the Committee on 
Democracy in Housing of the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission declared that “It is not oversimplification of 
the present controversy over public housing to say that it 
has become en issue of human beings versus property 
values. The first and most important fact to be kept in 
mind in this public discussion is that we are talking about 
pceople—live fathers and mothers, living children. The citi- 
zens of Philadelphia face a serious human problem.” 

Dr. William H. Gray, pastor of Bright Hope Baptist 
Church and prominent Negro civic leader, in his address 
at the recent Philadelphia Peace Forum pointed out that 
the “race question” was one of the most important factors 
in the motivation of those opposing the — 21 sites 
selected. fom low-cost public housing in Philadelphia. 

The Realtors Board, financial and other interests as- 
sociated with it, together with white supremacists and 
anti-Semites, have taken the questions “Do you want a 
Negro living next door to your” and “If a Negro moves 
into the block, property values will go down,” along with 
every other worn out bigoted racial notion and managed 
to fan them into a mass opposition at community ame 
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‘the 4-1 victory of Frank Pugliano, 


COMPANY UNION. DEFEATED 


Down Corporation Choices 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The recent election for officers and stewards in Local. 


601, IUE, at the huge Westinghouse plant, was a 
Employes Forum,” a company-union outfit which 


from within. | 

The turnout of over 9,300 vote 
plus the election of workers who 
had shared in the leadership of the 
five-months strike was a decisive 
repudiation of the corporation’s 
propaganda that the strike was not 
supported by the majority of the 
workers. 

With two exceptions the victors 
were candidates of the Unity Coal- 
ition Caucus, a group formed by 
the merger of the two main cau- 
cuses in the local, with the object 
of defeating the company union. 
This caucus had _ taken 
responsibility for the leadership of 
the lengthy strike. 

*% 


AMONG THE VICTORS were 
Paul Carmichael, member of the 
Westinghouse Conference Board 
negotiating committee, who was 
elected President Tom _ Sullivan, 
Business Agent; Joe Urban, Vice- 
President; Ed Lehan, Recordin 
Secretary; Joe Laird, Financi 
Secretary. Sixteen of the Division 
Stewards elected,—-who with the 
general oficers comprise the Local 
[xecutive Board,—were supporters 
of the Unity Coalition Caucus. 
The outstanding victory here was 


—who was fired during the strike, 
—against @ company-union sup-| 


é maini, 
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r 
Ballot Boxes 

ALFRED THOMAS, who as a 
candidate for president of Local 
601 had been supported by the 
Westinghouse Employes Forum, 
has since secured a court order im- 
pounding the ballot boxes, charging 
that the election was fraudulent. 
It is felt here that Thomas’ action 
was dictated by the Westinghouse, 
which wants to keep the local in 
turmoil while it carries out its 
wage-cutting policies and other at- 


tacks on the workers’ conditions. 
ae 


accusing them of being coinpany 
unionists. 

Workers, discussing the upset, 
felt that while the membership 
wanted to defeat the company un- 
ion, there was a strong independ- 
ent mood for feeling = the need 
of a more honest, aggressive lead- 
— closer to the rank-and-file 
membership, Ferace gave the 
membership a chance to vote 
against the company union and 
still give the leadership some “new 
blood.” The fact that a little 
known independent candidate for 
President—Pete Hollerhan—receiv- 
ed 1,500 votes seems to bear out 
this reasoning. 


smashing defeat for the “Westinghouse 
aimed to take over control of the union 


of the Unity Coalition Caucus as 
well as James Ferace,—passed a 
resolution which concluded: “We 
of the union declare here and now 
that every resource at our dispos- 
al,couts, ach -ee other 
wise—will be used to clear the 
names of employes who are now 
and over the past. years have been 
subjected to unmerciful discrim- 
ination, intimidation, discipline 
and discharge.” 

During the election the Unity 
Coalition Caucus, the New Deal 
Caucus and James Ferace, Inde- 
pendent, all supported this posi- 
tion in leaflets at the plant gates. 


Other issues in the election pre- 
isented by the Unity Coalition Cau- 
icus were: “Unite all workers in 
|the electrical industry to improve 
‘working conditions and increase 
‘living standards”; Recommend 
Constitutional changes at the next 
IUE-CIO-AFL Convention .to re- 
store membership right to vote on 
strikes and contract changes; ac- 
ition against runaway shops; and 
‘contract changes to strengthen se- 
niority. 


‘ 
' 


* 
' CHARGES of Unfair Election 


| Practices were filed by the union 
Jeadership against the Westing:- 


re; . . ° bd ° * 

This Opposition. to the proposed housing thus is based porter, A MAJOR ISSUE in the elec- house. These were based on the 
amet the desire of all-white communities ss which some of | The major upset was the defeat|tion was the fight to win back the fact that during the weekend _be- 
the sites are located’ to maintain their all-whiteness by |of sam Wilkins, the incumbent, for jobs of the workers fired daring the election every machine 
keeping Out potential Negro neighbors. The other side of: ‘Chief Steward. Wilkins, supported | the strike and in the years preced- ar d bench Was covered with the 
this picture is that of forcing the Negroes to remain in- [by the Unity Coalition Caucus,|ing the strike. The company union company-union literature. That 
Be) ccneslib-alabtt a was defeated by 2,100 votes by charged that the Unity Coalition outfit had also sent mailings to the 
side ther present Pnewto areas. James Ferace, a Division Steward;Caucus would take the local union, homes of the 10,000 workers, hir- 


~— 


The white supremacist-KKK grouping, together with 
the real estate-big landlord opposition to public housing 
and the financial and industrial upholders of the “free 
enterprise” system, are utilizing this situation to organize 
in Philadelphia, a rallying center for all these anti-demo- 
cratic clements. 

Successful cHlorts to break down the segregation pat- 


, tern in housing will have a beneficial effect on a similar 


solution of the same problem in the schools and upon 
the increasing demand for adequate representation | of 
minority groups in government, ete. 

© /The beating back of these reactionary forces which 
are hehind the attack on the Philadelphia ;public housing 
plan would be a good start off. in the election struggle, 
which is nearing. It would hearten the progressive forces. 

oe © ; 

WHAT NEEDS to be done now is outlined in the 
statement of the Communist Party here, recently issued 
by Joseph Roberts, its chairman. 

“Among tne various activities taking place, or which 


could be developed in the areas of the proposed — 


sites, are contacting of community. organizations, loca 
public and civic leaders and officials, passing resolutions, 
petitions, letters to the press and to city officials, indivi- 


* duals and group statements, neighborhood meetings, etc. 


In addition, we ask that delegations and individual voters 
in every area of the city contact their councilman and 
urge him to support the program of the housing authori- 
ties.” 

ies hl : a 

FOR FEATURE ARTICLES ON... 


“The Philadelphia Public Housing Crisis’ 
: .., TURN TO PAGE 15. 


_ hear the admission: “This 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
LESTER, Pa. 

WHAT would happen to the 
strike of the 6,000 Westinghouse 
workers if they did not have the 
rere of the many, many thou- 
sands of good people in Philade)- 
phia, Delaware County and 
other places. . 

* This question comes to mind 
as oné observes a sort of weari- 
ness in the conversation around 
the union hall and near the picket 
lines here. More and more; you 


’ 


is getting on my nerves.” Some- 
ane mentions that because of the 


| 


shutdown, Westinghouse just lost _ 


a Philadelphia Electric Co. order 
for a $10,000,000 turbine job 
for the Eddystone power station, 
and a voice answers bitterly: “So 
what? Gwilym Price (Westing- 
house Corp president) will still 
have his eggs and bacon tomor- 
row. 

As Westinghouse sits across 
the bargaining table and refuses 


. to, consider anything except. its 


20 percent wage cut--then, breaks 


running as an independent. Ferace! out on strike to win back the jobs.ed a sound truck at $150 a day, 


had been endorsed by the West-; 
inghouse Employes Forum but had} 


of the discharged workers. 
The Local Union Executive 


;and generally spent money in such 
‘a fashion that it was evident the 


publicly repudiated the “Forum,” Board which included supporters! Company was “paying the piper.” 


Nelson Gets Right to Go to West Coast 


PITTSBURGH. — Steve Nelson! 
has been granted permission by 
Federal ilies Rabe F. Marsh to 
go to California this summer. The 
court order requires him to a 
the U. S. Attorney here informe 
of his address while in that state. 


Nelson is given from July 1 to 
August 25 for the trip. He said he 


children, who, he said, have long 
needed to get away for a vacation 


was going to the West Coast to from Pittsburgh. 
S 


raise fun 
local Smith Act conviction, which 
involves himself and four others. 
He will take along his wife and two 


Philadelphia Peace Forum Greated 
By Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA. — Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Governor George 
Leader, Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and Pearl Buck, the novelist, 
sent greetings of support and com- 
mendation to the Spring Peace 
Forum, May 22, at the YM and 
YWHA. 

“Every effort to help obtain 
peace deserves support,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt declared. Leader and: 


Dilworth expressed the good will 
of their administration towards 
those working to end international 
tensions. Pearl Buck emphasized 
the need of understanding colonial-' 
ism” in all its aspects “as a war- 
breeding system.” 

Brigadier General Hugh H. Hes- 


iter, retired, blasted colonialism in’ attending. 


off even these unfair negotia- 
tions for no good reason time 
after time—it cannot be denied 
that some strikers — now ap- 
proaching the ninth month of 
payless paydays—are beginning 
to wonder: how much longer 
can our union, strong and 
though we are, stand up against 
this tion that. maintains 
its wealth and power and position 
even though it has no heart, no 
conscience, no honor? 


(OF COURSE the record shows 


the Far East, declaring that it was 
as injurious—“perhaps more’ to 
those enforcing it on the people 
of Asia and Africa as it was to those 
peoples. themselves. 

Hester is a former president of: 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com-} 
merce. “All peoples and individ-' 
uals,” he said, “are entitled to equal’ 


opportunities.” He declared that. 


the U. S. should “oppose colonial- 
ism everywhere.” 

Dr. William H. Gray, pastor of 
Bright Hope Baptist Church, and 
prominent civic leader, addressed 
the gathering in place of Dr. Ira 
De A. Reid, professor of sociology 


at Haverford College. Dr. Reid's 
wife's serious illness prevented his 


for his appeal in the, 


THE Smith Act appeal has been’ 
set for argument before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in October, along 
with the Los Angeles appeals. 

Hardly was the® ink dry on 
Marsh’s order before the Pittsburgh 
Press, Scripps - Howard organ, 
which has for years led the local 
yuck of witchhunters—published a 
ona from an Ambridge, Pa., Com- 
numist-hater attacking the high 
court’s freeing of Nelson in the se- 
dition case and scurrilously calling 
the Communist leader a “low-down 
rat. 


The Press ‘inserted in the letter 
a photo of Nelson taken in jail dur- 
ing one of his numerous imprison- 
ments in the course of his two trials 
here. The photo conspicuously 
showed his prison record number. 

Just .another. illustration of. what 
“freedom of the press” means -to 
this organ of the Mellons and other 
big-business interests of this area. 


ingredients that go into making 


Lester Strikers Get Lift From Wide Public Support 


that however deep these feel- 
ings of pessimism and hopless- 
ness ma 
worker has scabbed. And while 
the company continues to adver- 
tise the lie that it is only the 
union leadership that keeps 
Westinghouse closed down, the 
truth is that the membership has 
regular meetings and consistent- 
ly votes, unanimously, to con- 


tmue the strike as long as the. 


company insists on its 20 percent 
wage cut. , - 
It is not easy to measure the 


have struck, not one 


up this courageous resistance 
against such heavy odds. It can 
surely be said, though, that there 
is joy on the faces of the West- 
inghouse strikers as they stand 
around and read in their daily 
“UE Strike Bulletin” about the 
support that constantly comes to 
them from other unions, from 
ncighborhoons from political 
leaders, from business le. 
HERE are some of t ad- 
lines in last week's Strike Bulle- 
tin that tell the story behind this 
joy: 
® Sun Ship and switchgeac 
gate collections bring in $530.28. 
® Area union leaders: urge 
Westinghouse to bargain in good 
® Ridley township, - South 
(Continued on Page 15) 


